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A NEW ROUTE UP MONT BLANC WITHOUT GUIDES. 


BY F. 8. SMYTHE. 


The first ascent of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur, the Italian summit of Mont 
Blanc, by Mr Smythe and Professor Graham Brown in the summer of 1928, 
comes as a logical sequel to the new route made up Mont Blanc in 1927, de- 
scribed in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for July 1928 under the title of ‘‘The Red 
Sentinel of Mont Blanc.” The discovery of the safe bivouac place beneath the 
shelter of the Red Sentinel enabled them to make the ascent direct from the 
Brenva Glacier, by what is without question the greatest and grandest of all 
Alpine mountain faces, and thus solve a problem which had exercised the minds 


and imaginations of mountaineers for many years.—Ep. ‘ B. M.’ 


To appreciate fully the beauty 
and majesty of high mountains 
they should be viewed from 
afar. The visitor to the Alps, 
who is able to free himself 
from the hurry and bustle of 
Continental travel and “‘ con- 
ducted tours,” cannot do better 
than break his journey at some 


point northward of the Jura,’ 


and thence walking to their 
crest, discover the revelation of 
the High Alps seen over fifty 
miles of plain and hill. And 
if the day is clear he will see 
Mont Blanc rising in superb 
aloofness above the blue foot- 
hills of Geneva. 

Prior to 1927 I had often 
gazed upon Mont Blanc from 
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the peaks of the Pennine Alps, 
the Bernese Oberland, and East- 
ern Switzerland. I had glimpsed 
him as a steady cloud floating 
above clouds, or watehed the 
sunset lights flame and die on 
his snowfields, long after the 
legions of the Alps had sunk 
to rest, until only the summit 
dome remained illumined, hung 
like a fairy lantern above the 
world; and I have seen him 
scowling, ashen and grey, over 
the storm clouds sweeping up 
from Italy. 

Mont Blanc possesses two 
summits: Mont Blanc itself, 
the highest peint (15,780 feet), 
which is in French territory, 
and Mont Blanc de Courmayeur 
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(15,595 feet), which is in Italy. 
A nearly horizontal ridge con- 
nects the two, sharp and jagged 
with rock teeth where it rises 
to the summit of Mont Blanc 
de Courmayeur, but gentle and 
snowy where it merges imper- 
ceptibly into the final dome of 
Mont Blanc. 

Few venture downwards from 
Mont Blanc towards Mont Blanc 
de Courmayeur, for the average 
tourist is fully satisfied to have 
ascended by the ordinary easy 
route from Chamonix and trod- 
den the highest point of the 
mountain. Untrained, bewild- 
ered with fatigue, altitude, cold, 
and the immensity of the view, 
it is doubtful whether he 
notices the ridge beneath him 
with its volute of snow curling 
delicately over an edge 12,000 
feet above the bright pastures 
of Courmayeur and the Val 
Veni. But to mountaineers 
Mont Blanc de Courmayeur 
signifies much that is fine in 
mountaineering history. It is 
the culminating point of the 
grandest mountain-side in the 
Alps, the southernmost side of 
Mont Blanc, and the meeting- 
place of two of the Alps’ longest 
ridges, the Pétéret Ridge and the 
Brouillard or ‘‘ Misty Ridge,”’ 
and until recently the indefin- 
able glamour of the unknown 
clung to the gaunt precipices 
hemming the savage glaciers 
that creep down to the meadows 
of the Val Veni. Names fam- 
ous in mountaineering history 
are linked with these southern 
facets of Mont Blanc. James 
Eecles, A. W. Moore, Dr Giiss- 
feldt, Mummery, the brothers 
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Gugliermina, Captain Farrar, 
Messrs Courtauld and Oliver, 
H. O. Jones, and G. W. Young, 
to mention but a few. To 
read of their struggles and con- 
quests is to read of achieve- 
ment, not only against natu- 
ral difficulties and treacherous 
weather, but against the de- 
mon of supposed inaccessibility, 
Mont Blanc de Courmayeur! 
I cannot write the name with- 
out an instinctive tightening 
of heart and muscle. It is a 
sonorous, dignified, and beau- 
tiful name worthy of the high 
summit it adorns. 

Of all these southern facets 
of Mont Blanc the one contained 
between the Col de Pétéret and 
the Col de la Brenva is the 
greatest. It is 5000 feet high, 
and no true mountaineer can 
see it and not thrill to the 
challenge of its ice-crowned 
precipices. It was the last side 
of Mont Blanc to be climbed, 
but on September 1st and 2nd, 
1927, Professor T. Graham 
Brown, F.R.S., and I, without 
guides, but aided by perfect 
conditions of weather and snow, 
made the first ascent. It was 
the climb of our lives, and 
everything went without 4 
hitch, but owing to the length 
of the route, and the necessity 
of crossing the couloirs late in 
the evening and early in the 
morning when the sun was 
powerless to unleash the ava 
lanches of stones and ice from 
the cliffs and hanging glaciers 
above, we were forced to bivouae 
at a height of over 12,000 feet. 
Fortune favoured us; a fed 
granite rock 200 feet high, and 
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overhanging, formed a perfect 
shelter. It was the key to the 
climb, and it was placed exactly 
where it was essential. In 
gratitude to it we racked our 
brains for a suitable name until 
at last a happy inspiration 
came to me. We would call 
it the ‘‘ Red Sentinel ”’ or “ La 
Sentinelle Rouge ” in virtue of 
its watchful protection over us 
on that high and lonely bivouac. 

Next day as we climbed up 
and up the long rock and ice 
slopes towards Mont Blanc, we 
could not fail to notice a ridge 
to our left. In _ sickle-like 
curves of thin-edged snow and 
ice it stretched, to abut against 
a steep buttress of rock sur- 
mounted by an ice wall hun- 
dreds of feet high. It was the 
largest ice wall that I have 
ever seen, greater even than 
those on the Jungfrau. To the 
right, the buttress appeared 
possible, and at the top the 
steep rocks sprang up into the 
ice wall shouldering it aside, 
until at one place it rose but 
@ mere thirty feet or so above 
the buttress. Once over it 
nothing remained save easy 
slopes cleft by a few crevasses 
to the summit ridge of Mont 
Blanc de Courmayeur. If this 
ridge was possible, it solved 
the problem of making the 
first route to the summit of 
Mont Blanc de Courmayeur 
from the Brenva Glacier and, 
incidentally, a new route up 
Mont Blanc itself. 

All the winter we were 
haunted by thoughts of it. I 
dreamt of those untrodden ice 
ridges, their narrow knife-like 


edges, and that final buttress 
of dark rock with its defending 
bastions of gleaming ice. Those 
were the difficulties ; the danger 
was lower down. Mont Blanc 
is cleft on this side by a couloir 
as ferocious as the well-known 
Marinelli Couloir on Monte 
Rosa. It receives everything 
that falls from the cirque of 
hanging glaciers above; ava- 
lanches weighing thousands of 
tons crash down it, and in 
1927, when we climbed for a 
while up its easternmost bank, 
its bed was of pure ice polished 
black and hard by the falling 
débris. This couloir we must 
cross to gain the safety of the 
ridge. 

The season of 1928 will long 
be remembered as an excep- 
tionally fine and dry one. Not 
since 1911 had the peaks ap- 
peared so bare of snow, and 
never do I remember glaciers 
so complicated and crevassed. 
Even the ordinary tourist route 
to the Col du Géant was de- 
nuded of its snow and became 
a maze of crevasses, becoming 
more intricate every day as 
the fierce sun melted away the 
snow bridges. Worst of all 
were the stone-falls. Several 
snowy seasons had combined 
to protect the rocks with a 
coverlet of snow, but now this 
was stripped from them by 
the sun to expose them to the 
ravening agents of decay. All 
day long, and sometimes all 
night, stones fell, not merely 
solitary stones or a few at a 
time, but thousands of tons of 
them. The precipices of the 
Droites and Verte smoked and 
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groaned under the cannonade, 
and every couloir became a trap 
to the unwary. Let those who 
declare the mountains to be 
eternal see them in the naked- 
ness of a dry season, and they 
will gain some idea of the forces 
that are ever at work levelling 
this rough world in which we 
live. 

Graham Brown and I arrived 
at the Montenvers Hotel above 
Chamonix in the middle of 
July. Our advent was not a 
happy one. That first day as 
we sat outside the hotel on the 
terrace drinking in the joy of 
@ peaceful evening we saw two 
men coming down the path 
with a shapeless sack-covered 
bundle slung upon a stout pole 
that rested upon their shoulders, 
followed by another two men 
with a similar bundle. For a 


moment I wondered idly as to 
the nature of their burdens, 
until I suddenly realised that 
they were the bodies of two 
French mountaineers, a man 
and his wife, who fell from the 
Aiguille Verte. But their acci- 


dent was sheer bad luck: the 
woman had slipped, and her 
husband had planted his axe 
firmly into the snow. He had 
held, but the axe had broken, 
and he was dragged from 
his holds. Indeed, a party of 
guides found the broken shaft 
of the axe in the snow. It is 
interesting to note that the 
axe broke at the point where a 
leather band had been attached 
to prevent the arm sling slip- 
ping off the shaft; the wood 
had rotted and succumbed to 
the strain imposed upon it. 
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The evening seemed to grow 
cold and grey; the peaks, our 
friends of a few minutes before, 
became cruel; a chill aroge 
from the glacier; people who 
had risen sat down awkwardly 
or passed indoors. A few 
minutes later a special train 
of one coach was chugging 
down to Chamonix. 

Men must be exceptionally 
fit for long and arduous moun- 
tain climbs; the question of 
exhaustion high up on those 
pitiless ice slopes of Mont Blane 
had to be eliminated from the 
score of possible contingencies. 
And we were not fit. We real- 
ised it a day or two later on 
the cracks of the Grépon, up 
which we were ably led by one 
of the younger school of British 
rock climbers, Mr Ivan Waller. 
But at all events the applied 
gymnastics and mechanics on 
the steep rocks of ‘‘ Le Grande 
Diable ’’ knit together muscles 
flabby from sedentary life in 
cities. 

On July 20th we were joined 
by Mr T. B. Blakeney. To 
him is due the credit for 
the conquest of the Brenva 
face of Mont Blanc in 1927. 
He was the first to suggest to 
me the possibility of ascending 
Mont Blanc by this side, and 
he had actually indicated on 
a@ photograph the charms of 
the two ridges on either side 
of the great couloir. It was 
cruel luck that prevented him 
from accompanying us on the 
climb, and sharing the joy of 
solving the greatest problem 
of all. And, in addition, I 
should like to mention how 
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much we younger generation 
of mountaineers owe to Captain 
J. P. Farrar’s encouragement 
and enthusiasm. 

Three days later we sat and 
gunned ourselves on the warm 
summit slabs of the Trident 
de la Brenva. Superlatives 
obtrude with a fatal facility 
when writing of mountains, but 
it is impossible to say any- 
thing conveying a remote idea 
of the Brenva face of Mont 
Blane seen across the upper 
basin of the Brenva Glacier. 
In fascinated wonderment the 
vision ascends its steeps, now 
pausing on the brink of some 
stark precipice, now hovering 
uncertainly on the sunless ice 
of an avalanche-swept couloir, 
up and ever up, until the neck 
is strained backwards, and the 
gaze seeks a way over that ter- 
rible wall of ice guarding the 
crest of Mont Blane. In 1927 
snow had predominated, but 
the fine weather of 1928 had 
stripped it from the rocks and 
ice, and even through a mono- 
cular we could distinguish a 
certain greenish gleam on the 
slopes above and in the couloirs 
below, whilst the slopes we 
must traverse to the Red Senti- 
nel were scored with deep 
grooves cut by falling stones. 
We had hoped first of all to 
force a new way up the southern 
precipices of Mont Maudit, but 
here again the risk of falling 
stones and the impassable-look- 
ing bergschrunds deterred any 
attempt. Undoubtedly, new 
snow and colder weather were 
needed to put Mont Blanc into 
@ suitable condition. 


Next day we descended the 
hot and dusty slopes to Cour- 
mayeur, stopping en route in 
the green valley to bathe our 
tired feet in a little stream of 
deliciously cool and clear water. 
In Courmayeur we met Mr 
Eustace Thomas, who had just 
completed the most extraor- 
dinary climbing feat of endur- 
ance and energy I know. Ac- 
companied by his guide, Josef 
Knubel, he had ascended four 
of the southernmost routes of 
Mont Blanc in a fortnight. He 
had traversed the Pétéret, Brou- 
illard, and Brenva Ridges, and 
descended the great Innominata 
face of the mountain, all of 
them among the longest ex- 
peditions in the Alps. Those 
who consider themselves old 
at fifty-eight should take heart 
from this feat, which a young 
man at the zenith of his powers 
and training might well feel 
proud of. Under the influence 
of his boundless energy and 
enthusiasm we rallied; our 
plans were changed, and we 
decided forthwith to ascend to 
the bivouac place on the Brenva 
Glacier and attempt the climb. 
It was a happy party that for- 
gathered that evening at the 
open-air café. The hot languor- 
ous air and the strains of the 
orchestra made it difficult to 
realise that in a day or so we 
should be shivering in a bivouac 
on the flanks of Mont Blanc. 
Alpine climbing is a curious 
admixture of civilisation and 
savagery. 

We left at 8 A.M. the follow- 
ing morning for the ordinary 
Brenva bivouac. Two porters 
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accompanied us, one of whom, 
Proment by name, had acquired 
distinction the previous year 
by ascending the Pétéret Ridge 
with Herr von Kehl, who had 
paid him 2000 lire. 

The snout of the Brenva 
Glacier looks out of place; it 
crawls across the meadows of 
the Val Veni, a mass of dirty 
grey-green ice disfigured by 
moraines and half-buried be- 
neath the débris of the great 
rock and ice avalanche that 
fell from the Pétéret Ridge in 
1920. Boulders as large as 
cottages are poised precariously 
on the edge of its steep sides, 
until the ice beneath them 
melts and, their equilibrium 
disturbed, they hurtle madly 
down, crushing shrubs and 
smashing trees to matchwood, 
and even rendering dangerous 
the path between Entréves and 
the Brenva Chaléts. 

The heat was excessive that 
morning, and the blazing 
southern sun exulted from 
a sky of steely blue. The 
porters, stripped to their shirts, 
streamed with sweat; undoubt- 
edly they earned their pay. 
We with our lighter loads 
toiled and sweated likewise in 
their wake. We halted at 
a chalét, and drank deep 
draughts of rich iced milk. 
It was long ere we could 
heave ourselves to our feet 
and swing our loads to shoulder 
once more. 

We passed by the side of the 
restless glacier with its grum- 
bling stone-falls and entered a 
pine wood. Sweet scents per- 
meated the warm still air; a 
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carpet of soft pine needles 
muffled our tread ; ripe stray. 
berries and bilberries invited 
us to halt. We emerged from 
the last weather-gnarled out. 
posts of the forest on to the 
open mountain -side. Ahead 
rose the Pétéret Ridge. First 
came the dark carnivorous-like 
fang of the Aiguille Noire de 
Pétéret, followed by the clus- 
tered spires of the grim “ Eng. 
lish Ladies ” (Dames Anglaises), 
And the immense mass of the 
Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret, 
most complicated and treacher- 
ous of Alpine peaks, with a 
diadem of wind-carved snow 
resting upon the crest of its 
stone - swept precipices; and 
finally the upper portion of 
the great ridge to Mont Blane 
de Courmayeur and Mont Blane. 
We reached water, the first 
we had seen for a long time. 
It was dirty water, brown with 
glacial mud, but the thirsty 
porters assured us that it was 
good, and drank copiously. We 
followed their example—who 
could resist it ?—and burying 
our faces, sucked in the welcome 
liquid. But it was an unwise 
indulgence, and an hour later 
Blakeney was attacked by 4 
mild colic, nothing to worry 
about he assured us, but dis- 
quieting nevertheless in view 
of the long tough job we al- 
ticipated on the morrow. 
After trudging up a buttress 
of broken rocks to the west of 
the stream, we came to a long 
wearying slope of loose stones, 
apparently arranged by the 
skilful hand of some diabolical 
demon, whose reward was 
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parked shins and strong lan- 
guage. Half-way up the porters 
hesitated, and finally turned 
to the right on to an even worse 
slope, but we soon saw the 
reason for this move. High 
above, the side of the Brenva 
Glacier curved round in a wall 
of ice, whose crest was decor- 
ated with enormous boulders. 
Even as we ground upwards a 
rock weighing several tons 
heeled over. Plunging down 
the ice cliff, it crashed with 
wild force and uproar down the 
very slope we would have been 
on had we continued straight 
ahead. As Graham Brown re- 
marked, “local knowledge is 
often useful,” and unguided 
parties ascending to the Brenva 
bivouac will do well to remem- 
ber the existence of this subtle 
trap. 

Some distance higher we 
gained the lower bivouac. Here 
we dismissed the porters and 
sat down for a rest. A quantity 
of aged newspapers paved the 
floor of the bivouac, among 
them being a year old copy of 
‘The Times’ describing the 
sun’s eclipse in 1927. 

The weather had shown 
signs of a change, and now a 
brief shower was ushered in 
by a cannonade of thunder. 
Presently the sun reappeared, 
but it was a watery sun peer- 
ing diffidently between purpose- 
ful masses of giant cumuli. 

We decided to push on to the 
higher bivouac site without 
delay, and leaving the moraine, 
traversed the branch of the 
main Brenva Glacier flowing 
from the Aiguille de la Brenva. 


This branch glacier was easy 
and so uncrevassed as to make 
@ rope unnecessary, but as 
regards the main ice stream of 
the Brenva Glacier, a more 
broken glacier is inconceivable. 
There is nothing reposeful in 
it like the Great - Aletsch: 
it is seamed with crevasses, 
and split into fantastic ice 
pinnacles, and it groans and 
cracks like an old man in the 
throes of acute rheumatism. 
The upper bivouac place is 
some two hours’ walk above the 
lower. It is the best bivouac 
site that I have seen, well 
placed beneath the overhang 
of a rock nearly a hundred feet 
high, and sheltered from all 
but the most violent gusts of 
wind and rain. A couch of 
soft earth protected on the out- 
side by a low wall of stones 
formed our ‘‘ bedroom,” whilst 
an adjoining space, also well 
sheltered and littered with an 
abundance of old firewood, was 
the ‘‘ kitchen.” Soon we had 
collected all the wood and 
placed it under cover, enlarged 
the stone wall, and arranged 
the spirit cooker in a con- 
venient corner of the “‘ kitchen.” 
Distant thunder growled as 
we ate our supper, and a stormy 
night seemed in prospect. The 
sunset was wildly beautiful. 
Westwards, Wotan fanned the 
fires of Aurora into flame; a 
fierce glare broke out behind 
Mont Blanc, bursting through 
prison bars of livid thunder- 
clouds. Long bloody fingers 
of light poured rays upon spec- 
tral cloud pennons writhing 
upwards on the wings of an 
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unsuspected hurricane. Form- 
ing, disappearing, they tore 
over the Pétéret Ridge, pouring 
affrightedly through the jagged 
gap of the Bréche des Dames 
Anglaises until, caught by an 
upward air current, they were 
whirled up the cliffs of the 
Dames Anglaises and _ the 
Aiguille Noire de Pétéret to 
melt into the leaden pall spread- 
ing slowly over the zenith. 
Yet with us all was still. Not 
a breath of wind hinted of this 
stormy rage thousands of feet 
above us. Suddenly the fur- 
nace was quenched ; the lights 
died ; lightning flickered and 
thunder boomed, like the growl 
of a giant from some far 
dungeon. 

We hastened to arrange our- 
selves in our waterproof sleep- 
ing sacks, and settled down to 
await the storm. And even 
though it ruined our carefully 
prepared plans for the morrow, 
we could hardly regret so unique 
an experience as watching the 
oncoming of a tremendous 
thunderstorm 10,000 feet up 
on Mont Blanc. 

As we sat under our shelter- 
ing rock we reflected on the 
numbers of famous mountain- 
eers and guides who had biv- 
ouacked there for the classic 
route to the Col de la Brenva 
and Mont Blanc. First of all, 
that party of great moun- 
taineers, George 8S. Matthews, 
A. W. Moore, Frank and Horace 
Walker, with their guides, Jakob 
and Melchior Anderegg, and 
later Mummery’s brilliant guide- 
less party, including G. Hastings 
and Professor Norman Collie. 
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This bivouac place is seldom 
used nowadays, and the old 
weather-seasoned wood lyi 
around might well have been 
left by parties that contributed 
to mountaineering history. But 
surely none of these encoun- 
tered such weather as we did 
that night. 

It was dark now; a cloudy 
broom had scoured the sky of 
stars; and the lightning was 
ever nearer. The outlines of 
Mont Blane and the Pétéret 
Ridge were wedged from the 
night by its quivering blue 
flames. We heard the storm 
strike the massif of Mont Blane. 
The Brouillard Ridge was the 
first to receive its fury; then, 
without pause, it swept across 
towards us. 

Weird beads of faint green- 
ish light, like the watch-fires 
of goblins, danced and trembled 
on the spires of the Dames 
Anglaises: it was the brush 
discharge preceding the storm, 
a phenomenon known to sailors 
as St Elmo’s Fires. I experi- 
enced a faint tingling of the 
scalp, and a feeling as though 
light cobwebs were brushing 
my face. ... A curtain of 
mauve fire descended; 4 
crooked sword of intense light 
stabbed the crest of the Aiguille 
Noire de Pétéret; a tearing 
crack of thunder was flung 
from precipice to precipice, but 
before the echoes had been 
stifled amid the cirque of peaks 
the lightning slashed again. 
From individual reports the 
thunder resolved itself into 4 
continual barrage of sound in 
which only the first report was 
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distinguishable, the rest was 
one prolonged and mighty re- 
verberation. 

In a few minutes the storm 
was around us. Time and 
again the lightning struck but 
a few feet distant. It forsook 
the ridges and darted like fiery 
serpents into the Brenva 
Glacier. We counted twenty- 
five flashes a minute, a number 
I have not seen equalled in 
the storms of the Argentine 
pampas. The Pétéret Ridge 
disappeared, drowned in a tor- 
rent of hail and rain that 
burst furiously upon us. Hail 
as large as marbles rattled 
about us; a gusty wind strove 
to pluck us from our shelter. 
We wedged ourselves closer 
together, and cowered into our 
sleeping-bags. Fortunately, we 
remained sufficiently warm to 
appreciate our position, but I 
fear that Blakeney’s colic 
marred his enjoyment to some 
degree. Through the curtains 
of rain we no longer saw the 
lightning’s spiteful stabs, but 
a confused and blinding glare. 
The interval between the light- 
ning and thunder was now 
seldom more than a second or 
80, and often it was practically 
simultaneous, indicating that 
the lightning must have struck 
very close at hand. 

For perhaps two hours the 
storm raged without intermis- 
sion, and Mont Blanc bore the 
brunt of its fury. Then the 
lightning became less frequent, 
and we saw what none of us 
had ever seen before. Shaken 


by lightning, hail, and rain, the . 


Aiguille Blanche de Pétéret 
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poured forth its avalanches of 
rocks, and through the dark- 
ness we saw torrents of fire 
streaming down its cliffs as 
the rocks ground and crashed 
together on their flight to the 
Brenva Glacier. 

Towards midnight the storm 
relinquished its hold on Mont 
Blane. The battalions of 
cumuli, lit now by the rising 
moon, passed away to the south- 
east, and moved in stately 
procession with drumming roll 
of thunder towards the plain 
of Lombardy. 

Much later there was a strag- 
gling storm, that hurried by 
with a few thunder blasts, and 
hastened onwards to join the 
main body, now many miles 
away. For the rest of the night 
the moon and stars waxed and 
waned unhindered. It became 
cold, and we were thankful for 
our store of wood and a roar- 
ing fire. 

Mont Blane was hoary with 
new snow next morning, and 
the weather showed signs of 
renewing its activities. We 
returned to Courmayeur in rain- 
storms, where Blakeney, who 
was not feeling at all fit, de- 
cided to our great regret that 
he would return by motor 
coach to the Montenvers, and 
thence go home to England. 

So ended our first duel with 
Mont Blane, a duel in which 
the mountain had arrayed 
against us forces that none 
might withstand. But defeat 
had but increased our eager-. 
ness for the assault. 

A day later Graham Brown 
and I braved the 7000 feet 
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trudge to the Col du Géant. 
On the way up Graham Brown 
expressed fears that the crev- 
asses above the final ice wall 
might prove impossible to cross. 
Personally, I had no fears for 
this part of the route, for such 
an authority as Captain Farrar 
had stated that once over the 
ice wall no further difficulty 
would present itself. 

The question was definitely 
settled by a glance through the 
powerful telescope outside the 
Torino hut, which revealed easy 
unbroken snow-slopes leading 
up to the summit of Mont 
Blane de Courmayeur and Mont 
Blanc. Once upon them we felt 
assured of victory, but so much 
lay before. The 500 feet high 


upper buttress was plastered 
in snow and ice from the 
previous storms, and only two 


or three days of hot sun could 
tilt a spear sufficiently strong 
to rend its chilly armour. We 
resolved to descend to the 
Montenvers Hotel forthwith, 
re-equip, and return to the 
Col du Géant for the climb. But 
before doing so we ascended 
the sharp rock needle of the 
Dent du Géant, and from its 
superior altitude examined the 
route. Well satisfied, we 
threaded our way through the 
Géant ice- fall, and strolled 
down the Mer de Glace in the 
sober light of a perfect evening. 

We rested the following day. 
I discovered a sheltered rocky 
cove above the hotel, lapped 
by a sea of grass and flowers, 
with pine trees above and 
around. Leslie Stephen once 
wrote an essay entitled ‘“ An 
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Off-day in the Alps.” Truly, 
an off-day is a precious thing 
to the mountaineer. Then he 
sees the mountains a3 they 
should be seen, not troubled 
by externals, but lying in de. 
licious repose upon the springy 
turf, with the fragrant scents 
of flowers and sun-warmed pines 
to soothe an occasional doze, 
broken by dreamy contempla- 
tion of far white cloudlets, blue 
valley depths, and the dazzle 
of high snows betwixt half. 
closed eyelids. 

That evening we discussed 
equipment. Equipping an ex- 
pedition whether it be to Mount 
Everest or Mont Blanc resolves 
itself into a war between the 
gods of Addition and Subtrae- 
tion. My own method is simple. 
After filling my rucksack with 
everything that I am sure to 
need, including spare pants and 
@ mouth-organ, I grasp it, and 
raising it tentatively from the 
ground, remark that on moun- 
tains a man must travel light. 
Accordingly the mouth-organ, 
pants, and other “ essentials” 
are remorselessly ejected, until 
my sack has been brought down 
to a weight comparable to 4 
Tommy’s full marching kit. 
Precisely the same process is 
then repeated in a _ sterner 
degree. 

In the present instance, the 
most debatable items of equip- 
ment were eiderdown sleeping: 
bags plus extra waterproof 
covers. But with memories 
of our last bivouac beneath 
the Red Sentinel, we decided 
to take them, a decision We 
sometimes upheld and some 
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times regretted subsequently, 
according to circumstances. 

The weather was doubtful 
next morning as we zigzagged 
through the maze of crevasses 
to the Col du Géant. The sun 
gleamed fitfully between scuds 
of grey clouds hustling over 
Mont Blanc, and the monarch 
smoked a wrathful pipe of 
wind-blown snow. 

Herr Hoéerlin, one of Ger- 
many’s most enterprising young 
mountaineers, was also staying 
at the hut. I had first met him 
and his friend Herr Hardek 
the previous year, and now I 
learnt to my sorrow that Har- 
dek had fallen but a short time 
previously from a difficult climb 
on the Wetterstein Gebirge in 
the Eastern Alps. It was a 
climb of exceptional severity, 
and rope-soled shoes had been 
employed. Hardek had slipped 
from an exposed traverse and 
fallen clear of the rocks; the 
rope, belayed round a rock, had 
broken. Thus do these lime- 
stone peaks of the Eastern 
Alps take the lives of the daring 
young University students who 
are for ever vying with one 
another to discover new routes 
up their precipices. 

The weather remained un- 
settled for four days, and all 
we could do was to make minor 
ascents in the vicinity of the 
Col du Géant. One of these 
was the Pic de la Brenva, an 
abrupt little rock peak, which 
we climbed in the hope of 
obtaining a view of the Brenva 
face and finding an easier route 
to the Brenva Glacier than the 
traverse of the Tour Ronde 
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Ridge. But Mont Blanc was 
in bad humour that day, and 
but a vestige of the Brenva 
face was visible beneath the 
lowering mists. As to the 
“alternative route,’ one look 
down the crumbling western 
precipices of the Pic de la 
Brenva was sufficient. 

Later on that same day, 
August 5th, we lounged on the 
warm summit rocks of the 
Petit Flambeaux, watching a 
strong dry north wind com- 
bating a warm moist wind 
from the Italian valleys. Divi- 
sion after division of woolly 
clouds the north wind poured 
at his foe. They came march- 
ing up the Mer de Glace, to 
meet the air currents from Italy 
on the crest of the frontier 
ridge. Wheeling in incipient 
whirlwinds they met in a 
savage mélée, until at last the 
north wind triumphed and, con- 
tent with victory, disbanded his 
armies into the evening. All 
the peaks stood revealed, and 
Mont Blane rose serene and 
untroubled against a peaceful 
sunset. 

Three days’ food at least was 
required, and our rucksacks, 
when packed, weighed well 
over 30 Ib. each. We told 
the kindly proprietor of our 
intention, bade farewell to vari- 
ous friends, and at 8.15 A.M. 
set forth on our venture. 

On the previous year we 
had left in the dark, our minds 
full of doubts and misgivings, 
but this year we tramped the 
snows of the Géant Glacier 
cheerfully, for who could enter- 
tain defeatist thoughts on a 
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morning when a myriad snow 
jewels sparkled in a benevolent 
sun, and even Mont Blanc 
looked kind. Last year, too, 
@ halo of mystery and in- 
accessibility had surrounded the 
Brenva side of Mont Blanc, 
and now, though we were essay- 
ing a climb of difficulty so 
great that it was by no means 
certain that it was possible, 
we had no fears as to the lower 
portion of the route, and was 
not our guardian the Red 
Sentinel waiting to welcome 
and shelter us at the end of 
the day ? 

We crossed the Col des Flam- 
beaux, descended to the Géant 
Glacier, and walked uphill to 
the Col d’Entréves. 

The stone batteries were al- 
ready at work. Sometimes 
rattling and banging, and some- 
times as loudly as heavy guns, 
the rocks poured continually 
from the cliffs of the Tour 
Ronde, scarring the glacier be- 
neath with their unsightly 
débris. It is sad to see a 
noble mountain like the Tour 
Ronde in the throes of ruin 
and decay, with sun and frost 
tearing at its crags and laying 
bare its vitals. The day is 
not far distant when the sum- 
mit will be undermined and 
fall, for destruction proceeds 
apace, and the rocks of the 
eastern cliff have no cohesion 
or stability. 

We reached the Col d’En- 
tréves without difficulty, and 
continued on up the south- 
east ridge of the Tour Ronde. 
We now began to realise that 
@® warm night in sleeping-bags, 
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with spirit cooker, fuel, plenty 
of food, spare clothing, and 
photographic luxuries must be 
paid for in sweat and hard 
labour, for the rocks of the 
Tour Ronde, though easy, were 
steep, and upward balancing 
was no easy matter with a heavy 
load on the back. We soon 
determined on leaving as much 
as we could spare beneath the 
Red Sentinel, and travelling 
lightly on the harder part of 
the climb. 

As in 1927, we left the south- 
east ridge of the Tour Ronde 
in favour of a horizontal tra 
verse across the south face of 
the mountain to the Col Oriental 
de la Tour Ronde. This route, 
though longer than the ordinary 
passage of the frontier ridge 
by the Cols de la Fourche, 
Trident, or Tour Ronde, does 
not involve the hard step- 
cutting of these cols. Energy 
must be conserved as far as 
possible at the commencement 
of a long climb, and a long 
easy way with a heavy load is 
preferable to a short and diffi- 
cult one. 

From the Col Oriental de la 
Tour Ronde we passed along 
the frontier ridge to the Col 
Occidental de la Tour Ronde, 
scrambling over or around up- 
flung slabs of riven granite. 
And all the time Mont Blane 
rose in front over the Brenva 
Glacier, gaining in grandeur %& 
we approached. 

The westernmost bay of the 
Brenva Glacier has never beet 
trodden, and perhaps never 
will be, for it is protected by 
a hopeless jumble of crevasses, 
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and its snows are sacred to 
the winds and avalanches. But 
the easternmost bay of the 
glacier is more tractable, and 
it we must cross to the Col 
Moore and the foot of our 
climb. 

A steep snow-slope led us 
downwards from the Col Occi- 
dental de la Tour Ronde, split 
at its base by a bergschrund, 
which we descended into with 
some little trouble, and crossed 
by a crazy snow-bridge. We 
had lunch below, lolling in the 
wet snow, content to know 
that there was no hurry, that 
the work of getting to our 
climb had been accomplished, 
and that the real interest lay 
before. Not until the sun had 
left the face of Mont Blanc 
would it be safe to cross the 
avalanche-swept couloirs, and 
we spent a happy hour in the 
blazing sun before continuing 
on our way. 

We descended to the Brenva 
Glacier, and passed between its 
wide crevasses to the foot of 
the Col Moore. 

The slope to the Col Moore 
is @ mere 50 feet high, but it 
is practically an ice wall, and 
cleft by a bergschrund half- 
choked with snow, but wide 
enough in places to swallow 
a falling body. Personally I 
like nothing better than a 
strenuous piece of icework at 
the commencement of a climb. 
It warms heart and blood and 


loosens stiff muscles. We 


braced ourselves to the attack. 
“Now for it,’ we exclaimed, 
and the axe of the leader swung 
to its task. 


Sitting astride the knife-like 
parabola of snow forming the 
crest of the col, I took in the 
rope as Graham Brown ad- 
vanced. He joined me, and 
we continued along the narrow 
edge & cheval. A little higher 
the ridge broadened and swept 
up to a rock tower. This we 
climbed by a short crack, 
lamenting bitterly—lI know that 
I was—on the “Sins of the 
World,” as we had dubbed our 
heavy rucksacks. 

Just beneath the first steep 
wall in Moore’s Ridge of the 
ordinary Brenva route we 
turned to the west, following 
our route of last year. On 
that occasion we had traversed 
steep snow and ice slopes to 
the Red Sentinel, practically 
all the way in “ Eckenstein ” 
crampons, but now we found 
broken easy rocks for the most 
part. In one place only did 
we encounter ice, but that was 
a bad place. Falling stones 
are, on the whole, conservative 
in their habits, and keep to well- 
defined channels. The stones 
at this particular point were 
possessed of so little initiative 
as to have all followed the same 
route to the glacier, with the 
result that they had worn out 
a@ groove quite 15 feet deep 
in the ice of a narrow couloir. 
The lip of this groove overhung 
to such an extent that to 
climb down was impossible, 
and the only alternative lay 
in a long descent of the face 
to some lower rocks—a detour 
which would take far too long. 
Accordingly, I asked Graham 
Brown to drive his ice-axe into 
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the snow at the side, and pay- 
ing out the rope round the 
shaft, lower me into the icy 
bed of the groove. But before 
abandoning myself altogether 
to the “sweet persuasion ’’ of 
the rope I drove my own axe 
in up to the head, and lowered 
myself gingerly over the edge. 
The next moment the over- 
hanging snow-lip collapsed, and 
I with it. Try as I would I 
could obtain no purchase for 
my feet in the hard slippery 
side of the groove, and I was 
left hanging entirely on my 
hands and the rope. This was 
very awkward. There was 
nothing for it but to leave go 
of my axe with my hands and 
gently oscillate, while Graham 
Brown secured the rope around 
his axe with one hand and 
handed me down my ice-axe 
with the other. It has been 
said that there is a limit to a 
man’s capacity for rope dang- 
ling. I can endorse this. The 
rope cuts cruelly into the body, 
restricting the expansion of 
the lungs, and it is only a 
matter of time before uncon- 
sciousness and suffocation super- 
vene. Speaking physiologically, 
it is no doubt a most instruc- 
tive experiment ; speaking prac- 
tically—but I should not care 
to repeat my remarks on the 
occasion in question. 

Swinging on a rope while 
cutting a step in hard ice is 


undoubtedly invigorating, but , 


it is productive of too much 
forceful effort to be supremely 
enjoyable, and I was glad to 
find my weight resting on an 
honest ice step once more and 
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no longer “infernally dang. 
ling.” Fortunately, the oppo. 
site side of the groove was not 
overhanging, and a staircage 
was soon made up it. At this 
point the intelligent reader will 
exclaim, “So far so good, but 
what about Graham Brown? 
There is no one to lower him.” 
The solution was simple. Climb- 
ing to the full length of the 
rope up my side of the groove, 
I drove in my axe and, belaying 
the rope firmly thereto, invited 
him to jump in and trust to 
the rope. The angle of the rope 
was such that I was almost 
directly above him, but not 
enough to prevent him from 
@ nasty swing across the groove. 
It was the only way, and had 
to be done, but Graham Brown 
did not hesitate. Next moment 
a slither, a swing, a taut rope, 
and a gasping sound told that 
the introduction to the icy 
embrace of the groove had been 
safely made. It was the soli- 
tary excitement of the day's 
climbing, and the only tricky 
bit on the way to the Red 
Sentinel. For the rest, we 
traversed easy broken rocks 
by convenient ledges, and 
scrambling at express speed 
across the rocky bed of two 
couloirs, which are occasion- 
ally swept by ice avalanches 
from a hanging glacier above, 
climbed simple rocks direct to 
the base of the Red Sentinel. 
It was good to see his ruddy 
countenance again, to feel his 
rough honest rock, and sit 
beneath his protective bulwarks. 
In 1927 we had only fashioned 
a bivouac place by hewing out 
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an alcove in the solid ice, but 
in this year of dry weather the 
snows had melted, disclosing 
a perfect little site which 
Graham Brown was soon level- 
lng and enlarging, while I 
struggled manfully with the 
spirit cooker and a wind which 
sought out the most cunning 
recesses into which it was 
wedged. Finally, after much 
coaxing, a tinful of hot tea 
was forthcoming, and placing 
it between us we crawled into 
our sleeping-bags as a pre- 
liminary to a comfortable sup- 
per, consisting of an impressive 
mixture of tinned tongue, 
bread, butter, jam, chocolate, 
and raisins. 

The few clouds of the after- 
noon had long since vanished, 
and save for an uneasy wind 
blowing in petulant gusts, the 
evening was full of calm promise 
for the morrow. 8000 feet 
beneath the lights of Entréves 
and Courmayeur shone out like 
fire-flies in the dusk. It was 
freezing hard now, and we 
must inevitably shiver, yet no 
envious thoughts disturbed us 
as we pictured the warm garden 
eafés of Courmayeur with their 
bands and throngs of gay 
dancers. 

The snows were pallid in an 
afterglow that lingered on the 
shapely crests of the Grivola 
and Paradiso, but in the east 
Monte Rosa was already lost, 
though we could still distin- 
guish the defiant spire of the 
Matterhorn—a small but per- 
fectly proportioned wedge rising 
over the mass of the Grand 
Combin. 


During our last bivouac be- 
neath the Red Sentinel the 
avalanches had roared all night, 
but this time we heard but 
little. The forces seemed spent 
for the time, though now and 
again a growl came from the 
Pétéret Ridge or the Brenva 
Glacier at our feet. Yet we 
were glad to have the Sentinel 
above, and lying in our sleeping- 
bags see his clean breastplate of 
rock sweep up into the stars. 
Considering the cold wind, we 
were remarkably warm in our 
eiderdown sleeping-bags. With 
an additional waterproof and 
windproof outer covering of 
jaconet they weigh but 2 lb. 
10 oz., and are far superior to 
any light tent that I have 
experimented with. Indeed, I 
will go so far as to say that 
they solve the problem of 
bivouacking in any weather— 
a problem of vital importance 
to the mountaineer. 

Warmed by a good supper 
we dozed and slept a little, 
our heads tucked well inside 
our sleeping- bags. Later I 
awoke, and wondering for a 
few drowsy moments where I 
was, lifted the edge of the 
sleeping-bag. In the east from 
the ranks of the Pennine Alps 
the blood-red disc of the moon 
was sliding up behind the 
Matterhorn. Moving percep- 
tibly it swung up the heavens, 
changing as it did so from its 
first lurid red to a quieter 
orange, and finally to a cold 
steadfast radiance as it soared 
above the mists and humours of 
the world. 

Dawn is not tardy when one 
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is warm and comfortable, and 
the curtain of night was being 
raised behind the footlights of 
day by the time we had reluc- 
tantly crept out of our sleep- 
ing-bags. Shivering, we ate a 
scanty breakfast, stamping our 
sluggish circulation into activity 
meanwhile, and afterwards 
dumped as many provisions as 
we dared in a rocky niche. 
There they remain, and any- 
one who cares to take the 
trouble to climb up is welcome 
to them. Even so our loads 
were very heavy, and Graham 
Brown had suggested previ- 
ously the possibility of abandon- 
ing the sleeping-bags. But now 
it seemed that another bivouac 
was by no means improbable. 
Thus it was that we left the 
Red Sentinel at 5 a.m. with 
loads which in themselves were 
all but responsible for a second 
and very much more unpleasant 
bivouac high up near the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. 

Haste was essential if we 
were to cross the Great Couloir 
before the sun detached the 
stones and ice avalanches from 
above. Moving fast we passed 
across a steep narrow couloir 
to the west of the Red Sentinel, 
and traversed easier rocky 
ledges to the edge of the Great 
Couloir. There we sat down, 
and for the first time on the 
climb strapped on our ten-point 
*“Eckenstein ’’ crampons. As 
we did so we looked anxiously 
up at the stealing fires of dawn 
illumining the upper snows of 
Mont Blane. Cross the couloir 
within the next half-hour we 
must or retreat from the climb. 


I know of no mountain detail 


more impressive than the 
“ Great Couloir of Mont Blane,” 
as we termed it. It is the 


natural chute down which pours 
all the débris from the ice. 
be-castled precipices above. Its 
polished black ice speaks elo- 
quently of the cataracts of 
crashing ice that hurtle down 
to the Brenva Glacier thou- 
sands of feet beneath. The 
average angle of it must be 
fully 55°, but at the point 
where we gained it, it sloped 
at a gentler angle for a few 
feet before making its final 
plunge over the cliffs to the 
glacier. This was also its nar- 
rowest point, and but 200 feet 
separated us from the safety 
of the ridge we hoped to 
climb. But what a 200 feet! 
The bed consisted of rock 
slabs, worn smooth by the 
polishing and grinding of ava- 
lanches, and covered in a thick 
sheet of ugly verglas formed 
by water trickling down from 
above during the day and 
freezing at night. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how any party 
without the aid of crampons 
could cross under these con- 
ditions, but with our sharp 
“‘ Eckensteins ’’ it was a com- 
paratively simple matter. 
Securely placed on a ledge, 
Graham Brown paid out the 
rope round a large rock spike 
as I advanced towards the 
middle. There was no question 
of cutting steps, and fortun- 
ately no necessity; the thing 
had to be done quickly or not 
at all. We had already noticed 
an ominous fuzziness about 
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the crest of Mont Blanc telling 
of wind, and in the middle of 
the couloir a small and harmless 
stream of snow poured down, 
whilst in addition an occasional 
fragment of ice passed with a 
vicious Whut !—going so fast 
that it was invisible. 

In a minute or two the full 
length of our 120 feet rope was 
out, and I shouted to Graham 
Brown to follow. Moving both 
together at express speed we 
raced across. There was little 
chance of slipping; our cram- 
pons bit well into the ice, but 
had a stone fallen and struck 
one of us the rope would have 
served but to pull both to 
destruction. ‘“‘Why use the rope 
under such circumstances ?”’ 
exclaim the uninitiated. Be- 
cause the rope is instrumental 
in forming that mutual trust 
and comradeship without which 
no party has any business to 
be on a@ mountain. On a 
place where a slip of one means 
disaster to all, the moral value 
of this common link of hemp 
is inestimable. Remember also, 
that even when a slip occurs 
the miracle may happen, and 
a kindly fate place the rope 
around a minute projection of 
rock, thus holding a party. It 
has happened time and again, 
and will continue to happen. 
I have been saved myself thus 
by a knob of rock no larger 
than the tip of a little finger. 

A few minutes later we stood 
panting on the rocks of the 
ridge. Danger lay behind, and 
difficulty only now confronted 
us. But we saw immediately 
that the difficulties were of no 
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mean order. There was no 
hesitation in the ridge before 
us. A few broken rocks, and 
it sprang up in a 150 feet wall 
of pale red granite. Under the 
wall we halted for a few 
moments and craned our necks, 
but all we saw was a crack, 
crooked, overhanging, and re- 
pulsive. The only alternative 
was to descend into the Great 
Couloir, cut up its side, and 
regain the crest of the ridge 
above the impasse. A con- 
venient shelf sloped downwards 
into the couloir, and there 
Graham Brown ensconced him- 
self and paid out the rope as 
I descended into the couloir. 
Danger there was none, as 
long as the extreme edge of 
the couloir was followed, but 
the ice was hard and very 
steep. Cutting steps thus early 
in the day was a pleasure. 
The axe swung backwards and 
leapt forwards, hitting the ice 
with that ringing thump the 
ice man loves so well. The 
chips and flakes of dislodged 
ice skipped and hissed into 
the depths. Much later in the 
day, when muscles were fatigued 
and the first fineness of the task 
had worn off, cutting in the ice 
became a hard labour, from 
which joy had been ousted by 
the loads on our backs. 

Fifty feet higher, and we 
were able to clamber out of the 
couloir, and ascending steep 
rocks gain the crest of the 
ridge once more. There we 
sat down and removed our 
crampons, after which Graham 
Brown went ahead, leading up 
a long stretch of broken rocks. 
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Firm rough! granite slabs fol- 
lowed to the foot of an ice 
slope besprinkled with rock 
slabs leading to the commence- 
ment of the first of the series 
of ice ridges which are the 
unique feature of the climb. 
Here, at 8.40 A.M., we sat 
down to a meal. Out came 
the inevitable sardine tin with 
its pitiful little key, followed 
by the conventional profanity, 
the stronger tin-opener, the 
unexpected oil gush, and at 
long last peace, with jaws 
moving in just appreciation 
of the hard-won contents. 

It was a long and happy 
hour we spent in the cheery 
sun. The morning was beauti- 
ful, but we glanced a trifle 
uneasily towards the upper 
slopes of Mont Blanc. High 
up on the edge of the final 
ice walls and parapets of the 
monarch the wind was busy. 
The fuzziness we had noted 
lower down had resolved itself 
into a towrmente of wind-blown 
show, and we could plainly 
see the blasts sweeping the 
crest of the ice wall we must 
climb over. Spiral after spiral 
of snow powder rose into the 
blue sky like restless ghosts, 
and swept impetuously up- 
wards towards the placid dome 
of Mont Blanc. Elsewhere all 
was calm and still, and as far 
as the eye could roam there 
was no wind devil to torment 
the host of peaks rising above 
the diaphanous hazes of Italy. 
Truly, ‘‘ mountains make their 
own weather.” 

An hour and ten minutes 
passed with wilful speed, and 
strapping on crampons once 
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more and swinging to back oy 
ponderous rucksacks, we braced 
ourselves for the real work of 
the day. 

Strictly speaking, there ar 
four ice ridges, but the lower 
three succeed each other, ang 
form one practically continuoy 
ridge. The highest and fourth 
ridge is distinct from thege 
three lower ridges, and is separs- 
ated from them by a short 
steep rock pitch. For length, 
difficulty, and interest these 
ridges are unique in my recol- 
lection, and I cannot do better 
than describe in detail the 
work and artifices required to 
overcome them. 

The first and lowest ridge 
was short, but steep and sharp. 
Fortunately the snow that had 
fallen during the previous w- 
settled weather still adhered 
to the ice sufficiently to enable 
us to proceed without cutting 
steps. Keeping at first on the 
crest and later below it, we 
kicked and stamped a staircase. 

Fashioned by wind and storm 
into fragile blades of snow and 
ice, these ridges had remained 
virgin and untrodden since the 
very beginnings of Mont Blane. 
Now for the first time they 
were being trampled and de- 
filed by ubiquitous man. To 
place foot where no foot has 
been placed before, to crush 
unknown snows beneath the 
feet and grasp unhandled rocks, 
are joys beyond the diction of 
the written page. 

So we mounted like insects 
on the whetted edge of a great 
sword, mere atoms on the cold 
passionless ice. 

We gained the second ridge 
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and passed along it, but almost 
immediately it merged into 
the third ridge, and this was 
very different from the first or 
second. 

At the commencement of it 
we advanced confidently, our 
feet sinking through the snow, 
put gradually the snow thinned, 
it no longer supported the boot, 
and our crampons ground into 
hard ice. The angle steepened, 
and here the snow had slipped 
away altogether, exposing pure 
ice. For a while we climbed 
on or as near as possible to 
the crest of the ridge, but when 
it became ice we were forced 
off it on to the right-hand 
slope falling into the depths 
of the Great Couloir. Anything 
is better than a traverse on 
steep ice, and had it been 
possible to have kept to the 
crest, even with great diffi- 
culty, we should have done so, 
but the angle was too great 
even for the ungraceful man- 
euvre usually described as ‘“‘ a 
cheval,” and the thinness of 
this ridge was such that in 
places we could see the light 
glinting through it a foot below 
the crest. It was hard ice too, 
ice of the viscous quality that 
predominates on this side of 
Mont Blanc, tough to chip like 
glue, yet coming away un- 
expectedly in large flakes, all 
of which made the work of 
fashioning @ safe step exceed- 
ingly arduous. It was little 
use pecking at it with the axe ; 
it had to be hit hard. Further- 
more, the weight of our ruck- 
sacks, and the strain of the 
straps on the shoulders, added 
greatly to the difficulty of 
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balancing in the steps, and re- 
stricted the easy movement of 
the arms. Indeed, I will go 
so far as to say that no man 
should carry so great a load 
when cutting steps at 14,000 
feet in steep ice; to do so is 
to court exhaustion, and ex- 
haustion on a climb of this 
magnitude is but a synonym 
for disaster. Another factor to 
struggle against was the neces- 
sity of running out a long 
length of the 120 feet rope, 
which meant an additional drag 
of several pounds to the leader, 
but it seemed safer to move 
one at a time and not both 
together, though there is, of 
course, no hope of arresting the 
fall of the leader should he slip. 

As might be supposed, in 
view of the labour, I cut the 
steps as far apart as possible, 
helping myself from step to 
step by a scraped out hand- 
hold; but Graham Brown’s 
shorter stride was unable to 
accommodate itself to these, 
and he was forced to cut alter- 
nate steps. This, added to the 
fact that we only moved one 
at a time, and that he cut his 
steps after I had cut mine and 
not at the same time, made 
our progress terribly slow and 
laborious. 

We gained the foot of the 
rock pitch separating the third 
ice ridge from the fourth and 
highest, and climbed 80 feet 
of steep rocks to the com- 
mencement of the latter. We 
raised a glad shout as we 
looked up its broad comfortable 
beginnings, but the shout died 
on our lips as we gazed at its 
narrowing cfest and higher the 
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wicked sheen of ice. Even so, 
the ridge looked comparatively 
short, but we were deceived by 
foreshortening ; it is actually 
the longest ice ridge of all. 

Lower down at the com- 
mencement of the ice ridges 
we had begun to experience 
wind, but now harsh gusts 
laden with stinging ice particles 
smote us without warning—a 
bitterly cold wind making a 
longed-for halt impossible. 

Ice again; the same glutin- 
ous stuff, the same hard-swing- 
ing axe, the same dull thud, 
thud as the pick drove home. 
Yet I would have enjoyed the 
work had it not been for that 
devil’s load on my back with 
its constant threat of over- 
balancing me from my steps 
as I wielded my axe. Over 
and across to a rock tongue 
we went, but the rocks were 
smooth and unclimbable, offer- 
ing not even a knob around 
which to place the rope. Up 
the ice to the left we hacked, 
and here as elsewhere on the 
final ice ridge the steepness and 
the gusty wind made handholds 
essential. 

Graham Brown was now 
about 50 feet directly beneath 
me, and his lot was not a 
pleasant one. Ice falling down 
ice acquires considerable veloc- 
ity in a distance of 50 feet. 
Every ice chip spun down 
towards him, and sometimes 
flakes as large as plates whizzed 
past, but lying against the slope 
with both arms protecting his 
head he endured the bombard- 
ment with splendid fortitude. 
Soon I could traverse to the 


right, and he was no longer ip 
the line of fire. At last a rock 
spike projecting through the 
ice provided an excellent belay 
for the rope and a resting- 
place. There I halted while 
Graham Brown cut up and 
joined me. A few more steps 
above this, and the last of the 
ice ridges was vanquished, and 
we were at the foot of the 
final 500 feet high rock butitregs, 

A short chimney led up to 
snow; there we halted and 
discussed the route. In front 
and on the west the buttress 
rose sheer, its granite slabs 
sheeted in ice. The sole hope 
was to traverse the ice slope 
to the east of the buttress. 
Here the ice lay in what I can 
only describe as transparent 
shields, black and glazed like 
@ frozen waterfall. Above and 
below were precipices. We 
glanced down into the head 
of the Great Couloir and its 
hemming bastions of glittering 
ice, and it was an effort to 
bring the eye back from those 
terrific depths; we stared up 
at the bulging ice-draped crags 
above; and lastly, we gazed 
along the pitiless ice. The wind 
hustled round the corner like 
@ snarling wolf. Once more 
came the measured thudding 
of the axe. 

The slope was not broad, 4 
mere 120 feet, but every foot 
of the way had to be wot, 
and much of it by one-handed 
cutting, for handholds were 
very necessary when the wind 
was ever trying to pluck one 
from the steps. About three 
quarters of the way across my 
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arm became numb through 
cramp, and my fingers, refused 
to grasp the shaft of my axe. 
Cramp, whether it takes place 
in the water or on a mountain, 
is an unpleasant affliction, and 
I was forced to halt a few 
moments and rest my arm by 
hanging it at my side. It was 
the first time that I have ex- 
perienced cramp while cutting 
steps in ice, and it was probably 
due to stoppage of the circula- 
tion by the straps of my ruck- 
sack, which tended to slip 
downwards over my arms as 
I cut steps. 

A tongue of ice led up to a 
corner with an overhanging 
crack in it, which appeared to 
lead to easier ground. Here 
Graham Brown joined me, and 
I attempted to climb the crack, 
which was reminiscent of a 
crack in the Lake District 
which goes by the expressive 
name of Amen Corner. But 
whereas you may fall from 
Amen Corner in perfect com- 
fort on to a broad grassy ledge, 
a fall from this crack meant 
hitting an ice slope of perhaps 
55°, and there was no belay 
for the rope. Apart from these 
trivialities, the landing above 
the crack was on to a steep 
shelf bulging with ice. The 
first effort failed, and I asked 
Graham Brown for a shoulder, 
which he accorded willingly, 
despite the fact that I was 
wearing crampons. Another 
desperate struggle ended in a 
complete repulse. It was then 
Graham Brown’s turn to groan 
in the crack while I groaned 
below, as the sharp ten-point 


“ Eckensteins ” ground through 
layers of clothes into the flesh 
beneath. But all these strenu- 
osities were of no avail. 

The only alternative was to 
descend the ice slope and cut 
round a corner under some 
rocks. Accordingly, Graham 
Brown descended and cut round 
the corner. After some half- 
dozen steps I heard a faint 
shout of relief. I descended 
and joined him. There was, 
indeed, cause for relief. We 
found ourselves on good firm 
snow, and the everlasting ice 
cutting had come to an end— 
for the time being at any rate. 
What a pleasure it was to 
ascend the snow after those 
hours of chopping! But Mont 
Blane allows little latitude on 
these Brenva precipices, and 
soon we were confronted by 
a steep rock wall. A narrow 
couloir, half-rock and half-ice, 
appeared to offer the line of 
least resistance, but at its base 
the rocks were impossible. To 
enter it we must climb up to 
the right and traverse into it. 
This involved climbing some 
steep rocks half - sheeted in 
verglas. The most difficult bit 
was an overhang perhaps 10 
feet high to overcome, which 
meant an arm pull. This I 
attempted with my rucksack, 
but finding my arms tired with 
the hours of step-cutting, asked 
Graham Brown to pass me and 
tackle it without a rucksack. 
It was an awkward business, 
as the ledge I was standing on 
was a small one, and I had to 
manage his rucksack in addi- 
tion tomy own. But presently 
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he was able to pass me, and 
after a good lusty haul sprawled 


triumphantly over the top. 


The traverse to the left 
into the chimney lay over a 
bulge of ice resting on a ledge, 
but soon we were across and 
wrestling with the intricacies 


of the chimney. 


The wind was cruel in the 
chimney. It poured down upon 
us in snow-laden gusts, and the 
chimney seemed to provide a 
natural funnel for its hateful 
The sun had long 
since departed, and the cold 
I think that 
another 
bivouac must have occurred 
to both of us at this stage, for 
it was by now about 5 P.M. 
Yet, when we looked at each 
and reflected on the 
manner with which our clothes 


spitefulness. 


became intense. 


the possibility of 


other, 


were being whitened with wind- 
blown snow and sheeted in ice, 


we realised that a bivouac in 
that terrible north wind would 
be stark misery in spite of 
sleeping-bags and plenty of 
we had not 


food. Besides, 
seen a single place on those 
unrelenting slopes where we 
might bivouac, and not so 
much as a ledge where we 
could have sat in comfort. 
No, we had to get up, come 
what difficulties there might. 
The ice chimney continued 
for some distance with great 
difficulty, and our fears became 
less real as we realised that we 
were nearly half-way up the 
buttress. But a little higher, 
hope was dashed with bitter 
suddenness from our lips. The 


chimney steepened to the ver- 
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tical, and finally leant on 
wards in a bulge of solid igg, 
It was with considerable labour 
that I was able to back up 
between the vertical walls be. 
neath the ice bulge, but an 
inspection of the bulge dig. 
closed no hope of overcoming 
it short of spending hours jn 
chopping the whole thing away, 
We must try another route, but 
where? A crack on the left 
led nowhere, but to make sure 
Graham Brown climbed up for 
some distance before returning, 
The sole remaining possibility 
was a horizontal traverse over 
a sloping ice-glazed shelf to 
the right. It looked a bad 
place—in boots it would have 
been difficult indeed,—but our 
crampons, though blunted, suf- 
ficed. Rounding a corner we 
reached snow again, unsus- 
pected snow that took us rapidly 
upwards. 

The great ice wall was now 
full in sight. We were beneath 
it, but exposed to no risk, for 
it rose clean cut, solid, and 
apparently immovable, the 
sheer edge of Mont Blanc’s 
snow dome. And all the time 
the fierce wind swept along if, 
flinging clouds of snow spray 
over its crest like the spume 
from the Atlantic breakers on 
the iron-bound coasts of the 
West. 

The snow slope that we were 
on narrowed to a thread; the 
thread sprang up into a 200 
feet high shallow chimney set in 
the glacis of smooth slabs below 
the ice wall. It was easier 
than the last ice chimney. 
Foot by foot we worked up 
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it, iced gloves grasping iced 
rocks, crampons kicking and 
seraping through loose inco- 
herent snow into the sub- 
stratum of ice beneath. 

Gone now were thoughts of 
defeat and retreat. My mind 
was in that state of detached 
resignation peculiar to hard 
work coming after many hours 
of hard work at high altitudes. 
It is this capacity for detach- 
ment that enables man to 
endure the horrors of war or 
the long-drawn-out hardships 
of Polar exploration or Everest. 
In it lies the secret of achieve- 
ment and the conquest of 
mind over matter; it enables 
man to go on, and on, and on. 

If I live to be an old man I 
shall sit by the fire and looking 
into the embers see two specks 
creeping up that vast moun- 
tain-side, mere microcosms of 
flesh and blood on the frozen 
face of Eternity. Slowly they 
crawl up that last buttress of 
rock, buffeted and beaten by 
the cruel wind, gaining a little 
every hour. And at last one 
of them is up. Hand over 
hand he takes in the slack of 
the frost-stiffened rope. The 
other is up. Together they 
wave arms and ice-axes in the 
air, 

Far away below at the Torino 
hut they saw us. For five hours 
they had lost us on the rocks, 
and their anxiety grew. But 
at 5.55 P.M. the high-powered 
telescope revealed us on the 
summit of the buttress. 

The ice wall remained, but 
here Mont Blanc relented. The 
buttress was his real defence, 
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and no doubt he had not antici- 
pated a direct assault. Like 
a castle built on a high hill, he 
had only troubled to protect 
the precipitous side with paltry 
defences. On either hand the 
main defences rose proudly, 
utterly impregnable, but on 
the summit of the buttress 
they had sunk to a mere 
30 feet of blue ice. We went 
at it with a will. The axe 
swung for the last time. A 
few steps, and the angle steep- 
ened, but inserting my ice- 
axe in a crack I hauled myself 
over the top. There Graham 
Brown joined me. 

The difficulties were over, 
and we turned and gazed for a 
few moments. 

The evening was cloudless, 
and from Monte Rosa to the 
Paradiso the peaks glowed 
warmly over the deepening 
hazes of the Italian valleys. 
But around us the snows were 
pallid like death, and the wind 
pack snarled in purposeless 
hunt over the austere dome of 
Mont Blane. For eight and a 
half hours their harrying had 
kept us on the run, and the 
need for rest and food was 
urgent. Yet to halt in the 
wind was to court frost-bite, 
and we trudged wearily through 
the snow towards our goal. 
But presently we came to a 
large crevasse that petered out 
in a grotto beneath the snow. 
We entered the grotto, and 
sitting down munched hard 
unappetising chocolate. For 
many hours we had looked for- 
ward to a meal, and now 
when it was possible to have 
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one we could eat but little. 
Even the grotto was not im- 
mune from the wind, and pow- 
dery snow was blown down 
upon us in clouds. We did not 
dare to venture too far in case 
the roof might fall, but the 
dim light of evening penetrating 
the entrance revealed a hall of 
ice, flanked and supported by 
icicles as large in girth as young 
firs. As far as we could see it 
stretched, a veritable snow 
palace, and fit habitation for 
the Mountain King and his 
attendant snow maidens. 

We halted but a quarter of 
an hour before continuing on 
our way. We moved slowly, 
taking it in turn to stamp a 
trail through the soft deep 
snow. The wind became fiercer 
as we rose, and two or three 
times sent us staggering. Be- 
hind, the peaks changed from 
daffodil to gold, and the dusky 
tide of night creeping over the 
edge of the world poured into 
the deep valleys. Above, the 
wind-blown snow was caught 
by the setting sun, until Mont 
Blane seemed like a great iced 
birthday-cake lit by the shiver- 
ing flames of expiring candles. 

We gained the summit ridge 
but a few yards north of Mont 
Blanc de Courmayeur. The 
full force of the wind met us 
here, and for a minute or two 
we could barely struggle against 
its insensate blasts. A few 
easy rocks and two little gen- 
darmes followed, and at 7.45 
P.M. we stepped on to the 
summit of Mont Blanc de 
Courmayeur. 

Somewhere in the dimness 


beneath a minute spot of light 
flashed out. We were not for. 
gotten. Herr Ziircher anq 
his guides, Josef Knubel and 
Graven, were waving a lantern, 
It was a kindly thought. Man’s 
effort on a mountain is not 
yelped at by a gallery of thou- 
sands; the stage set for his 
activities is a lonely one; the 
forces of encouragement, lauda- 
tion, or execration are locked 
within his own soul; he moves 
in a stern world ordered by 
inexorable forces, knowing 
neither love nor hate. That 
is not the least charm of high 
mountains. But that minute 
speck of light telling us that 
through those many strenuous 
hours friends had watched us 
was a happy inspiration indeed. 

We turned and set off along 
the ridge to Mont Blane. 

The peaks were all livid now, 
and night advanced swiftly 
over the green fields of the sky, 
sowing an infinitude of stars. 
Only the wind still raged in 
unbridled fury; elsewhere all 
was calm. 

We tacked up the last slope, 
and at 8.15 P.M. Europe was 
beneath us. 

The sunset fires were very 
low now, they trailed redly 
over the calm line of the Jura. 
We stamped our feet and beat 
our hands together. The job 
was done. Ahead, stretched 
the well-trodden way to the 
Vallot hut and Chamonix. 

So we paused, careless of 
the cold and the wind, striving 
through the medium of vision 
to memorise a moment of 
supreme joy and beauty. 
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HYDRA. 


BY ERRAMUN, 


THAT experienced traveller, 
Karl Baedeker, has not much 
to say about Hydra. Indeed, 
I doubt whether he himself 
ever visited that island, being 
more inclined to believe that 
he left it to one of his ‘‘ ghosts.” 
Whoever did the job, I can 
state with some degree of cer- 
tainty that the “‘ Melteme,’’ or 
north-east wind, had been blow- 
ing for two or three days 
beneath a sky of quite mislead- 
ing cloudless blue, and had 
brought a long swell rolling 
over past Sounion’s temple, 
straight from that home of 
swells, the Doro Channel. As 
the steamer corkscrewed round 
the extreme north - easterly 
point of the Peloponnesus, the 
waves were breaking in white 
spume on rocks the colour of 
oxidised silver. So that when 
our particular ‘‘ avatar ’’ of Mr 
Baedeker staggered on deck at 
Hydra, he took one look at the 
bobbing shore-boats threaten- 
ing at every moment to turn 
turtle and at the ‘‘ picturesquely 
situated capital of the island,”’ 
and went below again to await 
impatiently the more mundane 
delights of Spetse and the 
antiquities of Nauplia and the 
Argive Plain. 

From Athens, Hydra is a 
round-shouldered mass of rock 
seen across fifty miles of blue 
water, and marking the end 
of that complex of islands and 


peninsulas which encloses the 
Saronic Gulf on the southern 
side. Palest cinnamon in the 
early morning light, it looks 
no more than a wisp of blue 
vapour under the burning sun 
of noonday, till at dusk the 
dying light wakens the lime- 
stone cliffs to a vivid tinge of 
cyclamen, and high above the 
sea a white pin-head proclaims 
the glistening monastery of 
Haghia Triada. 

When my friend O’Dooney, 
who has a permanent job in 
Athens, told me that he had 
an old house in Hydra and 
asked me to go and spend the 
week-end there, I jumped at 
the idea. For Athens is a 
parched and dusty place in 
mid-August, and a day or two 
of bathing and lazing would 
be very welcome. Moreover, 
O’Dooney himself is the best 
of good company, and his wife 
is a charming and beautiful 
Greek lady sprung from one 
of the old families of the island. 

My steamer left at eight in 
the morning, and took a wide 
détour, dawdling from port to 
port. We touched at Aigina, 
Methana, Poros. . . . It was 
one o’clock before we reached 
Hydra. As the ship halted in 
the mouth of the harbour a 
couple of hundred yards from 
the shore, with the noonday 
sun dancing vertically down 
through eighty fathoms of inky 
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water, a gaunt face with white 
moustaches appeared at the 
windows of a great grey house 
above the sea, and Greece’s 
venerable President, Admiral 
Coundouriotis, waved his daily 
salute to the coastal steamer. 
Disembarkation by shore-boats 
was carried out, as always, in 
pandemonium, and although 
the sea was as smooth as glass, 
I thought more than once that 
we should be overturned by 
some more than usually bulky 
piece of passenger luggage— 
bundle, bed, or barrel. The 
O’Dooneys were waiting for 
me on the quay. They pointed 
out their house, situated appa- 
rently vertically above our 
heads, and explained that we 
could either walk up three 
hundred stone steps, or, start- 
ing off in the opposite direc- 
tion, reach it by half an hour’s 
donkey-ride. As for wheeled 
traffic, there was none on the 
island, not so much as a wheel- 
barrow. The town was built 
on the steep slopes of a natural 
amphitheatre, and in winter 
the streets turned to streams. 
I chose the steps. 

In the eighteenth century 
Hydra was a trading centre of 
some importance. A _ whole 
generation of merchant princes, 
whose ancestors had earned a 
precarious living as corsairs, 
grew rich in running the Medi- 
terranean blockade or lost 
everything in the attempt, so 
that at the turn of the century 
Hydra was a wealthy town of 
some 40,000 inhabitants. The 
leading families, Coundouriotis, 
Miaoulis, and others, built them- 
selves stately houses, and as 
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things grew more secure, the 
town, which had previously 
sought refuge half-way up the 
mountain-side, crept down to. 
wards the sea. Then came the 
War of Independence, and the 
Hydriotes ruined themselves to 
@ man in the cause of Greek 
liberty. The rich families gold 
all they had and furnished 
ships, arms, and men. The 
Turks sacked the island, and 
when at last a free Greece rose 
Phenix-like from the flames, 
there remained but a small 
handful of impoverished men 
to dwell in the echoing halls 
of their ancestors’ mansions. 
The special privileges which 
Hydra, in common with the 
islands of Psara and Spetsa, 
earned as a reward for her 
sacrifices did not serve to re 
populate the island or prevent 
its uninhabited houses from 
falling into ruin. 

Thus it was that O’Dooney 
had been able to buy and 
restore a house which had once 
belonged to the national hero 
Miaoulis. As we laboriously 
climbed the steps under the 
sweltering sun, it glistened 
above us, and seemed to main- 
tain a precarious hold on the 
steep hillside. A door, blue 
shadowed, let us first of all 
into a miniature garden, carved 
out of the hillside in an WwW 
natural horizontal. Thence we 
found our way into a cool high- 
ceilinged dining- room, from 
which a vaulted stairway led 
up to the sitting-room and 
bedrooms, and eventually t 
& vast chamber with oak rafters, 
now used by O’Dooney as a 
attic, which must have served 
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as a banquet-hall in the good 
days gone by. The house was 
whitewashed inside and out, 
and O’Dooney had furnished 
it in exquisite taste with the 
dark chairs, tables, and chests 
and the gaily coloured em- 
proideries of the island. The 
sitting-room gave on to a ter- 
race with low walls, on which 
the whitewash, with its asperi- 
ties thrown into relief by the 
vertical rays of the sun, seemed 
to have the texture and con- 
sistency of sugar-icing. 

It was to this terrace that 
we adjourned in the evening 
to sip the thick sweet wines 
of Crete and Santorin, and the 
equally thick and sweet Turkish 
coffee. O’Dooney, himself a 
bit of a painter, had asked two 
artist friends to dinner. One 
of these, Alexandrou by name, 
had been at Winchester and 
New College, and spoke perfect 
English but rather indifferent 
Greek; the other, Vezanis, 
had worked for years at the 
Slade. At first we talked but 
little, gazing down into the 
harbour below, watching the 
play of lights that looked un- 
winkingly across at us from 
the hillside opposite, and were 
echoed far below in broken 
reflection on the black un- 
dulating surface of the water. 
The night was warm and wind- 
less, and there seemed no reason 
why we should ever go to bed. 
Presently O’Dooney and his 
two friends began to tell strange 
stories of the islanders—a dour 
people of Albanian rather than 
Hellenic stock. They had an 
electric power station, and beer 
from Athens, and other ex- 
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ternal signs of twentieth cen- 
tury civilisation; but when it 
came to the essential things of 
life, they held tenaciously to 
the standards of their ancestors, 
with all that this implied in 
the way of primitive prejudice. 
(But none of the tales O’Dooney 
told equalled that which en- 
acted itself beneath our eyes 
that very night.) O’Dooney 
himself could never have pierced 
their cold hostility had he not 
married a Hydriote. Even 
then things had been difficult 
at first. The islanders had not 
unnaturally had difficulty with 
his name, and had labelled him 
with his wife’s maiden name, 
affixing thereto a genitive suffix 
which greatly offended his mas- 
culine dignity. He had got 
over this difficulty by having 
cards printed in the Romaic— 


Tlatpix O’Nrovvev. 


Even then the islanders had 
mistaken the O for the mascu- 
line nominative singular of the 
definite article (Ho-He-To of 
our schooldays), and had spoken 
of Mr O’Dooney and Mrs 
E’Dooney. But with time they 
had taken O’Dooney to their 
rough hearts, and he was now 
on excellent terms with them. 
As we sat talking a bright 
glow outlined the crest of the 
hill opposite, and presently a 
glorious moon, a day beyond 
its prime, climbed into the 
sky, casting into the town a 
golden ruddy light that seemed 
to trickle down the hillside till 
it lit up the white houses on 
the quay and drowned itself 
in the dark waters. Where 
before there had been nothing 











but lamplit windows we could 
distinguish serried ranks of 
houses in emphatic chiaroscuro. 
The moonlight seemed to have 
a strangely exciting effect on 
the Hydriotes. In little groups 
they collected at their door- 
ways, sat on the stone steps or 
on the low parapets that ran 
round their flat roofs. The 
night was rent by shrill voices, 
raised in that maddening stac- 
cato peculiar to the Romaic 
tongue, and by peals of un- 
bridled hysterical laughter. On 
a roof some thirty or forty 
feet below us sat one such 
family group. We noticed an 
old woman, fat and frowsy, 
with a grey handkerchief round 
her head, and two men between 
forty and fifty years of age, 
fishermen to judge by their 
thick woollen jerseys and rough 
shapeless trousers of homespun. 
These three were in earnest 
conversation with a slim young- 
ish man, of whom we could see 
nothing but the crown of a 
straw hat and a pair of flash- 
looking brown shoes. Rather 
apart sat a pretty girl of about 
seventeen with her head in her 
hands. Every now and then 
her shoulders quivered with 
strangled sobs. The others 
took no notice of her; and 
although no word of their con- 
versation reached us, it was 
clear from the acrimonious tones 
which floated upwards that 
some sort of dispute was in 
progress. 

The old woman and the two 
fishermen seemed to be trying 
to persuade the younger man 
to do something that he had 
no mind to do. Alternately 
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they pleaded and threatened, 
and the young man’s yoig 
rose in shrill tones expresgiyg 
of protest and defiance. Finally 
he jumped to his feet and stoog 
in front of the burlier of the 
two fishermen,  gesticulating 
wildly. 

“* Never as long as I live,” he 
literally shrieked at them (and 
this time we had no difficulty 
in distinguishing his words), 
and turning away without 
look at the old woman or the 
sobbing girl, he walked across 
to the other end of the roof, 
and disappeared through a trap- 
door. 

“Never as long as you live, 
eh?” shouted the older man 
after him. ‘‘ Well, we'll see, 
moré, we'll see.”’ Then he and 
his companion left the roof, 
A moment later a shaft of 
light fell from a door opened 
on to the dark courtyard, and 
the two fishermen came out. 
At the arched gate in the wall 
they turned, and one of them 
shook his fist at the house, 
growling something that we 
could not hear. .Then they 
were both lost in the darkness. 

Through a lighted window 
our almost vertical gaze fell 
on a pair of feet in shiny 
brown shoes, walking agitatedly 
up and down the room, while 
the lamplight shadowed theit 
owner’s angry gestures on the 
whitewashed wall of the court 
yard. We surmised that the 
young man was continuing the 
argument with the old lady 
indoors. Presently the light 
went out, and the girl who all 
this while had remained 4 
motionless crumpled heap 0 
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the parapet, rose silently and 
followed the others downstairs. 

“Quite a little drama,” 
laughed Alexandrou. “ Well, I 
suppose wed better turn in 
now,” he continued. “Are 
you coming, Spiro? ” 

“Yes,” replied Vezanis, 
“though I don’t imagine I 
shall sleep a wink with this 
full moon.” 

Together they said good- 
night to the O’Dooneys and 
myself, and for an appreciable 
while we could hear their foot- 
steps echoing down the stone 
steps towards the harbour. 

The O’Dooneys slept inside, 
but I pulled my camp-bed out 
on to the terrace, knowing 
that if I was to get to sleep in 
this heavy scent-laden night I 
should need every available 
scrap of fresh air. It was 
perhaps rash of me to sleep 
out in the moonlight, for I 
had feverish dreams, and 
through my slumbers I seemed 
to hear sounds of shouting and 
blood-curdling yells. Suddenly 
I woke up with a start. There 
certainly was an almighty row 
going on somewhere, and unless 
I was mistaken it came from 
the house immediately below 
the terrace. I jumped out of 
bed, ran to the parapet, and 
looked down. There were lights 
in all the windows, and in the 
courtyard below the young girl 
who had been crying so bitterly 
a few hours before was running 
wildly up and down, with her 
hair down her back and clothed 
only in a white night-dress, 
shrieking at the top of her 
voice. 

“Fire upon my head!” she 
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cried, “‘ fire upon my head!” 
Not knowing the Greek expres- 
sion, I got it into my head 
that the house was on fire, and, 
with visions of overturned oil- 
lamps in my sleepy mind, I 
woke O’Dooney, and together 
we returned to the terrace. 
The girl was still running about, 
gesticulating and screaming. 
“What’s the matter?” 
shouted O’Dooney. He had 
to repeat his question several 
times before she heard. Then 
she raised her head, and there 
was a glint of madness where 
the moonlight fell on her eyes. 
“Fire upon my head!” she 
shrieked again ; ‘‘ they’ve mar- 
ried me; they’ve married me! ”’ 
Then she collapsed in a dead 
faint on the cobbled floor of 
the courtyard. A door opened, 
and the old lady came out and 
carried her in. It was only 
then, turning our eyes to the 
narrow street where the neigh- 
bours had begun to congregate 
in an excited chattering crowd, 


that we noticed the black- 


cylindrical hat of a _ priest 
scurrying away in the moon- 
light, closely followed by the 
two fishermen that we had 
seen the previous evening. 

O’Dooney and I looked at 
each other in amazement. 

“Well, there doesn’t seem 
to be anything very serious 
the matter,’ he said with a 
nervous laugh. “I’m very 
glad that it wasn’t a fire, as we 
should certainly have fried up 
here if it had been.” 

“T’m glad, too,” I replied, 
“but what a queer business ! 
Did you see the priest scuttling 
away down the street? Do 
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you mean to tell me he’s just 
married that wretched girl 
against her will? And any- 
way, who’s the bridegroom ? ”’ 

‘Lord knows,’ saidO’Dooney. 
* And what a time for a wed- 
ding too,”’ he continued. ‘‘ Well, 
we shail hear all about it in the 
morning. I’m going back to 
bed.”’ And he went. 

The neighbours seemed to 
share our curiosity, and I am 
convinced that none of them 
went to bed again that night, 
for their shrill voices echoed 
in endless speculation till the 
dawn, making sleep impossible. 
Next day, as O’Dooney had 
prophesied, we heard the whole 
story, an ordinary tale perhaps 
among primitive peoples, but 
not lacking in a certain pic- 
turesqueness which is absent 
in Western Europe. Anyway, 
I give it for what it is worth. 

When Manoli Emmanuelides 
arrived in Hydra at the age of 
nineteen to take up a job as a 
mechanic in the new power 
station, he did not make at 
once for one of the hotels on 
the quay any more than you or 
I would have done. His reason 
for avoiding the vermin-in- 
fested beds of the ‘‘ Averoff,”’ 
the “Pallas Athene,” or the 
“‘Megali Brettaneia ’’ (this last 
@ more than doubtful compli- 
ment to our country) was, 
however, different. For whereas 
we should not venture to come 
to Hydra were it not for the 
warm hospitality and clean 
house of the O’Dooneys, 
Manoli found it necessary, for 
financial reasons, to dispense 
with a bed of any sort, until 
he should find a family willing 


to give him board and | 

for an infinitesimal sum. (pp. 
sequently for the first fey 
months of his stay in the islang 
(they were, a8 a point of hig. 
torical interest, the summe 
months of 1925) he slept ing 
corner of the power-station, 
and, shunning the luscioy. 
looking sea-urchins, fried ogto. 
pus and giant cockles of the 
quay-side restaurants, made his 
meals off unidentifiable horrors 
served in large copper pans at 
the counter of a grubby and 
obscure little den in a back 
street. 

It is, therefore, hardly sur. 
prising that, when autumn 
brought the first cold nights, 
Manoli had economised a large 
part of his meagre wage, and 
felt justified in seeking a lodg- 
ing. After several days of 
eloquent bargaining, he came 
to terms with Kyra Stassia, 
the fat wife of Yani Simo 
poulos, a sponge-fisher. Yani 
himself had been away the 
whole summer fishing for 
sponges off the north coast of 
Africa, and his share of the 
profits, paid to him in a lump 
sum when he got back in the 
autumn, should have sufficed 
to keep him, his wife, and his 
fifteen-year-old daughter Eleni 


in comfort for the ensuing yea. - 


But Kyra Stassia knew better 
than to expect that it would be 
so spent. She knew that Yail 
would be enticed by his friends 
into a series of ‘“ glendia ” (the 
Greek equivalent of a pub 
crawl), and that, in the com- 
pany of his shipmates he would 
spend the long idle winter 
evenings in wandering from 
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one wine-shop to another, get- 
ting drunk on the acrid resin- 
flavoured wine, and listening 
to the hardly less intoxicating 
strains of fiddle, zither, and 
darinet playing the endless 
twirling dances of Greece. 
Some of Yani’s fifty-drachma 
notes would go to Yorgi, the 
squinting fiddler, who would 
stick them into his bow while 
he continued playing. Others, 
affixed by alcoholic transpira- 
tion, would be gummed to the 
shining foreheads of sundry 
young women whose importa- 
tion from the Pireus had caused 
endless trouble and scandal in 
the island. Kyra Stassia was, 
therefore, displaying a degree 
of worldly wisdom in seeking 
@ paying guest. Moreover, an 
artisan son-in-law was not to 
be sniffed at. Manoli’s salary 
was not very large as yet, but 
as a@ refugee from Smyrna he 
could always hope for assist- 
ance from the Refugee Com- 
mission in times of trouble. 

Almost from the day when 
Manoli took up his abode in 
@ little room that looked out 
on to the rocky foundations 
of O’Dooney’s house, it was 
tacitly understood that he 
should marry Eleni. These 
two children, therefore, em- 
barked on their romance from 
an angle that would appear 
unwonted to Western eyes. 
Knowing that they were des- 
tined for one another, they had 
all the serene joy of mutual 
discovery and revelation with- 
out the more stimulating pains 
of doubt and despair which your 
Western lover suffers. 

When, in March and April, 
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the winter rains gave way to 
skies of cloudless blue and the 
golden evenings grew longer, 
they would, if it happened to 
be a Sunday, go strolling about 
the outskirts of the town, little 
finger locked in little finger. 
Sometimes they would get no 
farther than Canone, the ter- 
race below the President’s house, — 
whence half a dozen ancient 
cannon, captured from the 
Turks, glare harmlessly across 
three miles of water at the 
green Peloponnesian hills. 
Other days they would climb 
up above the windmill behind 
the town and sit on the aro- 
matic hillside, where purple 
vetch followed the scarlet and 
the mauve anemones, poppies 
displaced the vetch, asphodels 
raised their nodding heads 
above the dying poppies, and 
all these in turn gave way to 
the ubiquitous thyme, so that 
every few days the earth 
changed the colour of her rai- 
ment in recurring variations 
on scarlet and white and purple 
till the scorching summer sun 
burnt the hillside to a dead- 
ened tinge of ashy brown. 
Both Manoli and Eleni were 
supremely acquiescent in their 
lot, and played out their idyll 
as lovers should with whis- 
pered words and little secret 
jokes. Their embraces, playful 
in the spring, grew more ardent 
in summer, and turned with 
the autumn leaves into burning 
passion. 

Autumn brought Yani back 
from the Barbary Coast with 
his pockets full of money, and 
the “ glendia” started again. 
Confined to’ the house by the 
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weather, everlastingly under the 
eye of Kyra Stassia, the lovers 
found that something of their 
intimate companionship had 
gone. Their moments alone 
became of necessity rarer, and 
there was about them an at- 
mosphere of guilt and secrecy 
which contrasted with the air 
of aloofness that marked their 
everyday contacts. 

Yani, whose eyes, in spite 
of his long drinking bouts, 
were more discerning than those 
of his wife, insisted that Manoli 
and Eleni should get married 
in the spring. So Eleni set 
herself obediently to sew her 
bridal dress. She seemed 
strangely quiet and thoughtful, 
and no longer sang those lilting 
Italianesque ‘‘ serenatas ’’ which 
in Greece take the place of 
hymn-tune and drawing-room 
ballad. Manoli noted with grow- 
ing displeasure that Yani’s 
money seemed to be going 
even more quickly this winter 
than last, and he wondered 
moodily how Yani would pro- 
vide the dowry and the furni- 
ture that he had promised. 
Manoli himself had saved money 
out of his pay, but he pre- 
ferred to spend it on new shoes, 
a straw hat, a “ European ” 
suit of clothes, and a violet 
shirt with collars to match. 
And anyway he wasn’t going 
to marry Eleni for less than 
he had been promised. His 
eyes were opened one day 
when a magnificent old chest 
which had always stood in the 
Simopoulos kitchen disappeared. 
It transpired that Yani had 
sold it to O’Dooney. This 
transaction gave Manoli an 
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inkling of the state of Yani’, 
finances, and, profiting by ong 
of the latter’s rare sober inter. 
vals, he faced him with a blank 
refusal to marry Eleni that 
spring unless the dowry ang 
the furniture were forthcoming, 
Yani blustered, but as he had 
hardly a drachma left he hed 
perforce to give in, though he 
did so with very bad grace, 
They would be married when 
he came back from Bengazi 
in the autumn, he said; and 
he went forth on his long 
sponge-fishing trip muttering 
things against Manoli, and not 
very pleasant things either, 
Moreover, he took his two 
brothers, the fishermen Dimitri 
and Elevtherios, aside, and 
made certain secret recommen- 
dations to them. 

This spring of 1927 was not 
such a happy one for Manoli 
and Eleni as the last had been. 
Restraint settled on them, and 
they rather avoided than sought 
one another. Manoli, though 
inwardly he felt no qualms of 
conscience at his behaviour, 
realised that he had hurt Eleni’s 
pride by his refusal to marry 
her at once. With the incon- 
sequential way of mankind this 
made him avoid her the more, 
and speak roughly to her when 
they were thrown together. 
Kyra Stassia noticed a cool- 
ness, and shook her head. The 
brothers, who seemed to be 
hanging round the house more 
than usual, noticed it too and 
scowled. 

Then one day Eleni went to 
her mother, and with down- 
cast eyes and flaming cheeks 
whispered something in her ear. 
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Kyra Stassia flung her hands 
up in horror, and Eleni buried 


“her face in her mother’s ample 


bosom and broke into a hys- 
terical fit of weeping. When she 
; had soothed her daughter, Kyra 
Stassia went round to her 
r brothers-in-law, and they dis- 
_gussed at great length what 
was to be done. That evening 
_ the whole discussion was re- 
“peated in the presence of Manoli 
in the Simopoulos_ kitchen. 
Eleni had been sent to bed. 
Manoli was hang-dog, but obsti- 
nate and mutinous. He would 
not meet anybody’s eye, but 
his lower lip stuck out in a 
manner that boded no good. 
In face of all their arguments 
he declared that he would not 
marry Eleni until Yani was 
back in the autumn, unless the 
agreed sum was paid over to 
him. They protested that the 
autumn would be too late, but 
Manoli felt that he had the whip- 
hand of them and was obdurate. 
So the brothers retired. 

A week later they tried again. 
They all gathered on the roof, 
and. Eleni was brought up in 
the hope that she would be 
able to reason with Manoli. 
But she, poor girl, sat on the 
parapet, her face buried in her 
hands, and would say nothing. 
Seeing that persuasion was use- 
less the brothers tried threats, 
but Manoli roundly told them 
that if they were not careful 
he would take the boat next 
-Morning and return to Athens, 
leaving Eleni and her family 
to settle their difficulties as 
best they could. So the brothers 
left the house, their minds 
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made up to take a desperate 
course. 

When they returned at about 
half-past two in the morning 
they had stout cudgels in their 
hands and a priest at their 
heels. They had had a good 
deal of difficulty in getting a 
priest who would marry a 
couple in the early hours of 
the morning without asking 
any awkward questions, and 
they had scoured the whole 
town before they found the 
unscrupulous old man whom 
they now had in tow. Silently 
they made their way into the 
house, Kyra Stassia opening 
the door at a preconcerted 
signal. Then she went to her 
daughter’s room to prepare her 
for what was to follow. 

Meanwhile the brothers 
passed on to another room, 
where Manoli was lying asleep 
in his shirt-sleeves. Dimitri 
wakened him none too gently 
with a tap from his cudgel, 
and Manoli sat up rubbing 
his eyes. When he saw the 
brothers bending threateningly 
over him, however, he became 
instantly wide-awake and a 
little frightened. 

‘“* Get up,” said Elevtherios ; 
* you’re going to marry Eleni.” 

“T’m not,” he snapped with 
a show of bravado. 

‘* Yes you are,”’ said Dimitri ; 
‘‘and what’s more, you're going 
to marry her now.” 

“I swear by the Panaghia 
that I’) never marry the little 
——” burst out Manoli, but a 
swinging blow from Dimitri’s 
cudgel stilled the word on his 
lips. Reeling, and with blood 
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pouring from between his teeth, 
he made a grab under his 
pillow, and a knife glittered 
in the moonlight. But Elev- 
therios was too quick for him. 
With a lightning movement he 
pinioned his two arms from 
behind, so that Dimitri, jump- 
ing back with the agility of a 
wild cat, escaped with a grazed 
wrist, and the knife fell clatter- 
ing on the floor. Then the 
brothers rained blows on Manoli, 
sparing neither his head nor 
his shoulders nor his legs, till 
he sank in a huddled uncon- 
scious heap on the floor. What 
the priest was doing all this 
time I cannot tell you, but I 
surmise that he was standing 
out in the courtyard clasping 
the wedding candles and the 
Waxen crowns, and pretending 
that he could not hear what was 
going on inside the house. 
Meanwhile Kyra Stassia was 
meeting with unexpected resist- 
ance from Eleni. She had gone 
to wake her daughter and pre- 
pare her for her wedding. At 
first Eleni sat up in bed un- 
comprehending, but when she 
realised that she was to be 
married in this hole-and-corner 
way she flared up in a fury and 
refused to put her wedding- 
dress on. This was not the 
wedding that she had dreamt 
of. She pictured all that she 
would be losing: the gay pro- 
cession to the church, the cere- 
mony itself, and the slow walk 
three times round the nave, 
hand in hand, the two of them 
crowned with waxen crowns, 
while the chanting priest waved 
a censer before them. Then 
they would all kiss the Holy 
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Ikhon, and the guests would 
throw little silver sweets at 
them, and leave small offerings 
for the priest. All this she 
would miss; and after the 
ceremony the laughing and the 
shouting and the firing of 
pistols in the air; the jokes of 
the “ koumbara ” or best man; 
the scraping of fiddles and 
tootling of clarinets while she 
danced the ‘‘ Tsamiko” with 
every guest in turn until she 
dropped from exhaustion. 
Rather than lose this, the one 
day in her life when she would 
be the centre of attention, she 
would prefer to bear a father- 
less child. Her mother reasoned 
with her in vain, until in a 
paroxysm of fury the girl 
snatched at the proffered wed- 


ding-dress, tore it into shreds, 


stamped on it, and finally 
flung herself on the floor. 
What a ghastly travesty that 
wedding ceremony must have 
been. Indeed its validity is 
more than doubtful. Kyra 
Stassia held the wedding candles 
with their incongruous bows of 
blue ribbon. Each of the 
brothers supported one of the 
betrothed couple with one arm, 
and held a waxen crown in the 
air with the other. The priest 
gabbled through the service 
without looking up, and ignored 
the fact that neither of the 
pale figures that stood before 
him uttered the required re 
sponses. Then, at the given 
moment, he pronounced them 
man and wife, and the brothers 
let the crowns drop upon their 
heads. For a moment the 
newly wedded couple stood 
swaying and clutching at each 
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other for support, with the 
waxen crowns set comically 
skew-wise across their fore- 
heads. The blood was pouring 
down Manoli’s face, and Eleni’s 
eyes stood out like vast black 
orbs against the deathly pallor 
of her cheeks. Thus they 
stood a long moment, then 
fell apart and collapsed on to 
a long divan, where they lay 
half stunned. Kyra Stassia 
tried to console her daughter, 
while the brothers paid the 
priest and bustled him out of 
the door. Then, turning to 
Manoli with an ironic ‘‘ Good- 
night, nephew,” they disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

As soon as they had gone, 
Manoli jumped up with a sem- 
blance of his old bravado. The 
marriage was invalid, he cried, 
and he would have it annulled. 
He’d have the brothers locked 
up for assault: he’d fetch gen- 
darmes from Athens if neces- 
sary. Looking round for some- 
thing on which to vent his 
wrath, his eye fell on the 
bedizened candles and crowns. 
With a string of oaths he 
pitched them out of the window, 
and saw them smash into frag- 
ments on the rocks below. 

Meanwhile Eleni had recov- 
ered her voice if not her wits, and 
was running about the court- 
yard in her nightdress scream- 
ing at the top of her voice, 
“Fire upon my head; fire upon 
my head; they’ve married me!” 
And two scared Britishers in 
striped pyjamas were gazing 
down from a terrace wondering 
what the deuce was the matter. 

If this were a work of 
fiction I should now be racking 
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my brains to think of an 
ending for my tale. Should 
it be happy or tragic? Would 
Manoli bring the police in, 
decamp to Athens, or stick a 
knife into one or both of the 
brothers in one of the narrow 
and tortuous lanes of which 
there are so many in Hydra? 
Or would his beating bring 
him to his senses, and would 
he and Eleni live happily ever 
after? In my perplexity I 
should probably leave the story 
unfinished and let my reader 
end it as he thought fit. 

But my story is true, and 
so fortunately the problem does 
not arise. Moreover, almost 
exactly a year later an invita- 
tion from O’Dooney to spend 
another week-end in Hydra 
enabled me to see the end of 
the tale with my own eyes. 
On @ warm evening in August 
we were all gathered once 
more on the terrace, drinking 
coffee and Cretan wine. Sud- 
denly the huge harvest moon 
shot up behind the crest of the 
hill, and by its light we saw 
below us Manoli and Eleni 
sitting side by side on the 
parapet of their roof. It was 
an older and wiser - looking 
Manoli who sat thus with his 
arm round Eleni’s waist. As 
for Eleni she seemed quite 
wrapped up in a remarkably 
healthy baby boy which she 
held in her arms, and to which 
she was crooning some ancient 
island lullaby. 

‘“* Well,” said Alexandrou, 
“that marriage certainly 
wasn’t made in heaven, but 
it seems to have turned out 
quite well all the same.” 
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THROUGH THE UNTINTED PANE. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON, 


VIII. WAR! 


HAs it ever struck you that, 
if you go away and leave the 
world for a spell, it seems in- 
evitably to set to and misbehave 
itself % 

Obviously the idea is all 
nonsense. But when you are 
in the midst of the world’s 
turmoil you are apt to take its 
tale of disasters, petty wars, 
international disputes, and so 
forth rather as a matter of 
course—almost, in fact, as if 
they were provided by a com- 
passionate providence to bring 
a@ spark of daily interest into 
your humdrum life; and on 
those rare occasions when the 
long-suffering world is treated 
to a few halcyon days of 
respite, you toss your morning 
paper aside with the complaint 
that ‘‘there’s nothing in the 
wretched rag to-day,” as if 
the lack of wars, disasters, and 
crimes of violence were due 
solely to the slackness of the 
editor and staff. On the other 
hand, when you are away 
somewhere in the wilds, the 
bigness of Nature around you 
absorbs, and, in some degree, 
appropriates you to itself. You 
become detached from the world 
of men, and such reports of 
its doings as reach you make 
a sharper impression. You 
survey them with an extrinsic 
and almost judicial criticism, 


the tendency of your thought 
being, “‘Darned Old World! 
There she is, at it again! A 
huge company swindle in Lon- 
don; a president blown to 
bits with a bomb in Latin 
America; and those turbulent 
little States Blasztia and Be- 
damhtia squaring their fists at 
each other in the Balkans! 
What a nest of trouble it is!” 
—entirely disregarding the fact 
that you yourself are just a 
part of that truculent, quarrel- 
some, greedy, human stock 
that is the cause of it all. 
Such, with a vengeance, was 
the trend of events that year 
while I was in Kamchatka, 
Up there, of course, we had no 
regular mail services. One 
steamer of the Russian Volun- 
teer Fleet came at the be 
ginning of the fishing season, 
and another at the end, and 
in the interim we depended for 
our news of the world on 
chartered steamers coming to 
serve the neighbouring Jap- 
anese fisheries. I had left 
Tokyo on the 7th of June; 
but although I had come 
from Hakodate on the early 
Russian steamer, all the Jap- 
anese fishing expeditions were 
by that time already on the 
spot. It thus fell that no 
more steamers would come to 
our part of the coast until 
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about the middle of the season, 
when some of the bigger Jap- 
anese fishing companies sent 
ships to bring away the 
early portion of their catch. 
The first of these mid-season 
steamers was the Tairyo Maru, 
which arrived on the 20th of 
July at a fishing station about 
eight miles north of us. Know- 
ing that she was expected at 
about this time I had walked 
up to Sakita’s the previous 
day and spent the night there 
—for in the monotony of fishery 
life one grew hungry for letters 
and papers. Early next morn- 
ing, out of the fog that lay 
over the water, we heard a 
steamer’s whistle; this was 
answered promptly by our can- 
nery siren, and shortly after- 
wards the form of the Tairyo 
began to materialise out of the 
white. She was steaming very 
slowly, close inshore, feeling her 
way along the coast towards 
Osawa’s concession, to which 
she was bound. Tsurona and 
I and some of the other Jap- 
anese walked across, and went 
aboard by one of the first 
boats to secure our mails, and 
in the afternoon, having avidly 
read my letters, I carried my 
newspapers back to Ozernoi to 
digest at leisure. 

The following, briefly, is the 
tale they brought me of what 
the Old World was doing :— 

Great naval scandals in 
Tokyo ; floods and brigands in 
China; France on the verge 
of bankruptcy ; suffragette out- 
rages in England ; Ulster arm- 
ing to fight against Home 
Rule; Japan bitterly resentful 


at America’s policy of “‘ Asiatic 
exclusion”; war raging in 
Mexico ; a rebellion in Albania ; 
Greece threatening war on 
Turkey owing to alleged perse- 
cution of her nationals, and 
Servia and Roumania chiming 
in as if loth to miss the chance 
of a fight; and, finally, on the 
28th of June, an Austrian arch- 
duke and his consort assassi- 
nated at some place in Bosnia 
by a Servian student. A nest 
of trouble indeed ! 

Could all this extraordinary 
cumulation of bitterness, strife, 
and calamity be simply for- 
tuitous, or were envoys of Evil 
abroad in the world, charged 
with the baleful task of goading 
its unwitting peoples to a 
cataclysm — somehow — some- 
where? It would truly seem 
so. However, it is easy to 
make such reflections now, 
many years after, when one 
surveys the press news of that 
fateful month knowing well 
what followed, but I do not 
think that up in Kamchatka 
we regarded it with full serious- 
ness. We had our own work, 
our own little worries, and 
a great, peaceful, enveloping 
nature around us, and we were 
apt to look upon the world’s 
misdemeanours as ‘other 
people’s troubles.” Possibly 
some of us may have wondered 
whether, out of all that super- 
charged atmosphere, a stray 
spark might not strike some- 
thing inflammable; but we 
were certainly too much steeped 
in peace ever to imagine that 
it might be anything that 
would directly affect us; and 
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least of all did we guess that 
the spark had already struck, 
and that the material set smoul- 
dering at Sarajevo would 
shortly put the world aflame. 

“‘ Of course, dey got to make 
a fuss about it,” was the 
Skipper’s characteristic com- 
ment, “‘ but an archduke more 
or less, what does it matter ? 
A good ting it wasn’t some 
poor feller what has to work 
for a living an’ keep a family.” 

With that the subject was 
disposed of as far as our little 
circle was concerned; and, as 
our instalment of news stopped 
short in the lull that imme- 
diately followed the assassina- 
tion, we had nothing to indicate 
that it was to have any very 
serious consequences. No more 
steamers were expected at our 
coast for over three weeks, 
and in the midst of our own 
undisturbed interests, and 
lulled, doubtless, by the seren- 
ity of the wide placid sea 
before us and the great silent 
mountains behind, the incident 
of Sarajevo was soon forgotten. 

Our valley was a beautiful 
place in those midsummer days, 
and with the opening of August 
it became a veritable fairyland, 
carpeted with green, mauve, 
white, and yellow, and walled 
with great golden banks of 
king-cups. 

“Too dam pretty for dem 
rotten people what lives in it,” 
the Skipper caustically re- 
marked to me one evening as 
we surveyed it from the sand- 
hills. “‘ No wonder it covers 
itself up wid snow as soon as 

1 Air-dried fish. 
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we nice people goes away and 
leaves it.’ 

As he turned away, smiling 
a little wryly at his own faney, 
I was prompted to ask what 
the villagers had been up to 
now that should revive his 
dislike of them, and he then 
told me that a dispute had 
developed about the payment 
for the fish he bought from 
them. Ever since they had 
first been marooned there, seven 
years ago, when he had helped 
them with the loan of a net, 
he had bought their fish at a 
mutually agreed rate of five 
kopecks apiece for reds and 
one kopeck for humpbacks. 
This proportion, having in mind 
that the humpback weighs only 
about half as much as the red 
fish and sells for less than half 
the price per pound when 
canned, was approximately 
right. In normal seasons, how- 
ever, red fish constituted the 
bulk of our “run,” so that 
the villagers were accustomed 
to expect the major portion of 
their catch to bring them 4 
yield of five kopecks per fish, 
and rather to despise the hump- 
back from a profit-earning point 
of view. They used them for 
making their own yukala,' of 
course, and for the kisla* for 
their dogs, as this was sound 
economy; but when they had 
caught all they needed for 
these purposes they would often 
throw the humpbacks back into 
the river, rather than take the 
bother of delivering them to us 
and having them counted. Cer- 
tainly on these occasions they 

2 Fish buried in pits with salt. 
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would first cut out the roes, 
for the roes of the humpback 
are the most favoured, being 
less bitter than those of the 
reds; but the carcasses went 
to the waiting seals. This 
year, however, as luck would 
have it, we began, after mid- 
season, to get an increasing 
proportion of humpback in the 
run; and, to make matters 
worse, some freak of nature 
arranged it that the humpback 
ascended the river along the 
north bank, and the reds along 
the south bank. As the vil- 
lagers had always claimed the 
north bank—on which their 
village stood—as their own 
fishing area, it thus resulted 
that their catches now con- 
sisted mostly of humpback, 
while our men, who fished the 
south bank, were getting most 
of the reds. 

It was exasperating to the 
villagers, naturally ; but, after 
all, what could they expect 
the Skipper to do about it? 
From his point of view it was 
the luck of the game, and they 
would have to put up with it. 
Possibly it would teach them 
not to regard the little hump- 
back so contemptuously in 
future. Moreover, even selling 
nothing but humpback at one 
kopeck apiece they were better 
off than the Kamchadals of 
Yavina, who were so far from 
the fishing stations that, with 
their poor means of transport, 
they could not sell their fish 
at all. However, it soon be- 
came evident that our villagers 
were working up a grievance 
out of it, and the cause of the 


Skipper’s mood that evening 
was that he had just received 
a demand from them that the 
price of humpback should be 
raised to two and a half kopecks. 
It is true that this had been 
presented in compassionate 
guise, their plea being that 
with the small return that 
their catches were now bringing 
them they would be unable to 
pay for the flour they had 
ordered from Vladivostock, 
which was to come up by the 
steamer of the Volunteer Fleet 
at the end of the season; but 
their manner apparently had 
been truculent, and the Skipper, 
who was naturally unable to 
consent, felt that they were 
disposed to make trouble about 
it if they saw an opportunity. 
As far as concerned his supply 
of fish, this prospect, as a 
matter of fact, was not one 
that need worry him, as his 
instructions were to concen- 
trate on packing red fish; but 
on the other hand he had to 
leave all the company’s valu- 
able machinery practically at 
the mercy of these people 
during more than nine months 
that he would be away, for 
his two or three caretakers 
could give it little protection 
if they were left with the 
villagers in a really vindictive 
mood. So the Skipper pri- 
vately poured abuse and male- 
dictions on the heads of our 
Russian colonists, and asked 
an unresponding Providence 
why he had not been vouch- 
safed honest Kamchadals as 
neighbours. 

And there, for the time 
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being, the matter stood. The 
villagers certainly took the 
Skipper’s refusal sulkily, but 
after all it was probably what 
they had expected. So they 
returned to their fishing; but 
they only troubled to fish the 
one tide that fell during the 
most convenient daylight hours, 
and the Skipper expressed the 
conviction that as soon as they 
saw their opportunity they 
would return to the assault. 
He received a surprise, how- 
ever, when, a day or two later, 
he was invited to take the 
part of godfather at a christen- 
ing in the village. 

-“What do you tink of 
dat?’ he asked, turning to 
me. “Have dey got some 
cheek, dose fellers? I wonder 
what fonny game dey’s t’inkin’ 
about now.” 

However, the Red Cross 
sister, who had brought the 
invitation, thought that it was 
purely a matter of courtesy. 
She herself was to be the god- 
mother, and it was felt that 
the only suitable person to 
collaborate with her as god- 
father was Ivan Alexandro- 
vich—the Skipper. But Ivan 
Alexandrovich drooped an eye- 
lid and wagged his head. 

“No, no, mother mine,” he 
said, with a twinkle of humour 
in his kindly smile. “I will 
play koum* to you or dance 
@ russkaya with you anywhere 
else, but not amongst those 

‘rascally fellows down there. 
You must tell them that I 
appreciate the honour, but ani 
too busy to be so long away 
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from the cannery; and then 
we must try and find somebody 
else. 

“ But, wait now! I have it, 
The Vladimir has just come 
in from Bolsheretsk, and shortly 
we shall have Pavil Stepano- 
vich on shore, full of gallantry, 
and with nothing to do. There 
is the ideal godfather for you! 
He will do all the right things 
at the right moments—whereas 
you know what I am, mother, 
eh ?—and with his grand man- 
ner he will make all the village 
wives think they are ladies of 
quality. It is an excellent idea. 
We will wait and get him as 
soon as he arrives.” 

So as soon as Pavil Stepano- 
vich—which is to say, Captain 
Brashkoff, master of the Vladi- 
mir—stepped ashore, he found 
himself greeted by the Skipper 
and the Red Cross sister, who 
informed him—or rather, the 
Skipper informed and the Sister 
smilingly corroborated—that he 
had been appointed to the 
honour of serving with the 
Sister as godparent to a child 
that was to be christened in 
the village the following day. 
Brashkoff, as has been men- 
tioned elsewhere, was al eéx- 
naval captain of strikingly fine 
appearance and great courtli- 
ness of manner, and he accepted 
his nomination with a bow, & 
ready compliment, and a smil- 
ing dignity as if some signal 
honour had been conferred upon 
him. Whereupon the Skipper, 

having thus deftly arranged 
matters, departed to the can- 
nery, while the Sister returned 
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to the village; and Brashkoff, 
thrown on his own resources, 
and regarding me doubtless as 
another chartered idler, hunted 
me out and made me engage 
myself to stand by him through 
the impending function as a 
kind of “ godfather’s best man.”’ 

If this instance was any 
criterion, it would seem that 
the post of godfather in Russia 
involves much more extensive 
and exacting duties than it 
does with us in England, where 
one’s attendance at the cere- 
mony is not even essential, and 
one’s sole practical obligations 
appear to lie in the giving of 
presents. In Russia, appa- 


rently—or, let us say, in Kam- 
chatka,—not only was personal 
attendance necessary, but also 
@ round of ceremonial visits, 
a general distribution of pres- 


ents, and the consumption of 
a formidable amount of alcohol. 
In fact, if that unsuspecting 
infant were to have grown up 
in the atmosphere in which he 
was christened, he could hardly 
have escaped becoming a con- 
firmed drunkard. 

The purchasing of the pres- 
ents was a simple matter, as 
the only shop was the village 
trader’s store, and the choice 
there was extremely limited. 
A length of cotton cloth was 
bought for the mother of the 
child, a few bags of sweets 
for any brothers and sisters 
it might have, and a packet of 
tea for the Sister. Laden with 
these we proceeded in the first 
place to the Sister’s cabin. 
She herself opened the door to 
us, and was greeted by Brash- 
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koff as “‘ his kouwmd,” and in- 
formed that he had called to 
initiate their relationship by 
handing her a small present. 
Kouwm and kowma, I should 
explain, are colloquial terms 
in Russia for godfather and 
godmother, and their responsi- 
bilities and their relationship 
towards the family of the child 
and to each other are much 
more definite and lasting than 
under our English custom. It 
is their duty to see after the 
child’s welfare if the parents 
die—even, in case of need, to 
the extent of taking charge of 
it themselves; and, incident- 
ally, koum and kowmd may 
never marry each other. These 
serious responsibilities and re- 
strictions did not, however, 
prevent the Sister and Brash- 
koff from entering into the 
affair with great good-humour. 
We were, of course, invited to 
take tea, which we, of course, 
accepted; and, as Brashkoff 
developed a fine bonhomie which 
the Sister played up to with 
wonderful good-fellowship, we 
soon found ourselves enjoying 
quite a merry little function. 
Finally, when it was getting 
time for us to take our leave, 
Brashkoff announced that he 
absolutely must drink his 
kouma’s health, and that I 
must drink the health of both 
of them, and—as the Sister, 
of course, kept no alcohol— 
how about my stepping across 
to my cabin and getting a 
bottle of my whisky? Well, 
it were churlish to refuse, so 
I complied, and the requisite 
healths were drunk—in neat 
2G2 
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whisky out of liqueur glasses 
—and confirmed by a second 
round, after which we jovially 
departed. Home? Oh, no: 
to the house of the god-child’s 
parents in the first place, and 
then to the cabin of a rela- 
tion of theirs who was to per- 
form the ceremony—godfather, 
* best man,” and bottle, Brash- 
koff’s polite assumption being 
that they themselves, as law- 
abiding people, would have no 
vodka in their homes. We 
thus laid a foundation of great 
goodwill for the morrow’s cere- 
mony, and I am sure the child’s 
parents and their friends agreed 
that fortune had vouchsafed 
them a remarkably satisfactory 
godfather—and that the Eng- 
lishman’s store of whisky was 
potentially a valuable asset to 
the community, and that its 
existence should be carefully 
remembered. 

Next morning at about eleven 
o’clock the guests began to 
assemble for the christening ; 
and, of course, the guests in- 
cluded the whole village. As 
there was no church, the cere- 
mony was performed in the 
child’s home; and, moreover, 
as there was no priest avail- 
able, it was conducted by one 
of the villagers, who, appar- 
ently, was some relation of the 
family. The Russian Orthodox 
Church is rigidly sacerdotalist 
in most matters, and does not, 
for instance, countenance the 
solemnisation of marriage by 
any but a properly consecrated 
priest ; for, after all, marriages 
can wait until priestly ser- 
vices can be secured. But 
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with the baptism of infants 
the matter is different, for it ig 
important that a child should 
be brought into the fold of the 
Holy Church before any jj 
can befall it. Therefore, in 
small and isolated communities 
where the services of a priest 
are not available, the church 
permits that the ceremony of 
baptism may be performed by 
@ member of the laity. 

I had met the previous even- 
ing in his cabin the particular 
layman who was to officiate in 
this instance. He was a tall 
burly fellow with black tousled 
hair, stubbly chin, straggling 
moustache, twisted nose, sullen 
eyes, slanting eyebrows, a fur- 
rowed forehead, and a thor- 
oughly unpleasant cast of 
countenance, and he evinced 
a remarkable liking and capa- 
city for my whisky. Seeing 
him then in his own natural 
surroundings and in comfort- 
able proximity to a bottle and 
glasses, he looked quite natur- 
ally the part of a brigand at 
leisure ; but when I saw him 
now—a man who looked as if 
he went through life with one 
arm linked with the Devil,— 
standing here in the midst of 
an awed circle, about to bap- 
tise a little infant, I was con- 
scious of a rude sense of shock 
and a vague impulse to seize 
the child and carry it away to 
safety. However, appearances 
are often deceptive, and it was 
doubtless within the range of 
possibility that the man may 
have been quite a decent fellow. 
And, in any case, one thing 
that became evident as the 
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few brief preparations reached 
their climax, was that the man 
was a great deal more scared 
of the infant than the infant 
probably need be of him. 

In accordance with the cus- 
tom of the Russian Church, 
the parents did not participate 
in the ceremony, so that the 
entire onus of the proceedings 
devolved upon the godparents 
and the officiating layman. The 
two male functionaries, how- 
ever, were largely incapacitated 
by extreme ignorance of their 
duties, which in the lay priest 
produced a timid clumsiness 
in whatever he was called upon 
to do, while the more sophisti- 
cated godfather was very suc- 
cessful in following the safer 
course of urbane and dignified 
inaction, as a result of which 
the whole real responsibility 
fell into the capable hands of 
the godmother. The appoint- 
ments for the ceremony were 
extremely simple. On a table 
against the wall was stood an 
icon, and before it lay a book 
of ritual, a pair of scissors, and 
a tiny crucifix attached to a 
little chain necklet. On either 
side of the icon was a vase of 
flowers. Balanced on two stools 
before the table was an en- 
amelled wash-tub full of water, 
and on a chair close by were 
some baby clothes. When all 
this was set to her liking, the 
godmother went to the other 
part of the cabin where the 
parents were waiting, and re- 
turned with the baby wrapped 
m a blanket. Then, at her 
direction, the lay priest took 
the icon in one hand and the 
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book of ritual in the other, and 
proceeded to bless the water 
in the wash-tub font. This 
was done by making the sign 
of the Cross over the water 
with the icon while reciting 
—very stumblingly — certain 
phrases from the book, and 
finally touching the water with 
the icon. Ordinarily, a priest 
would do this with a ceremonial 
crucifix, but as such things are 
not found in laymen’s homes 
they are allowed to use the 
one formally consecrated article 
which they all possess—namely, 
the icon. The water having 
been thus sanctified, the child 
was handed, naked, to the lay 
officiant and baptised by treble 
immersion. It would have been 
difficult to say whether the 
child or the man liked this 
least ; but the child’s sufferings 
were brief and purely physical, 
and as soon as it was out of 
the water it was able to give 
its feelings unhampered vent— 
which it emphatically did. The 
man, on the other hand, was 
clearly a prey to acute mental 
torture, for the task of thrice 
completely immersing—without 
drowning it—a struggling in- 
fant, which he must strive to 
hold in one hand while with 
the other horny member he 
essayed, after the priestly 
fashion, to close its nose, ears, 
and mouth against the water, 
and at the same time reciting 
certain unfamiliar ritual out 
of a book which he really needed 
a third hand to hold, was 
rather more than he was built 
to cope with. Anguish pleaded 
from the brutish eyes, and beads 
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of sweat broke out and coursed 
along the creases of his fore- 
head, and I could readily 
imagine him, after the ordeal 
was over, rushing out and com- 
mitting a murder or two just 
by way of relaxation. How- 
ever, fortunately for the com- 
munity, he found another means 
of re-establishing his natural 
identity ; he got whole-heart- 
edly drunk. 

But I am _ anticipating. 
Nature has dowered us with 
great tenacity to life, and 
child and man, though wracked, 
no doubt, by differing forms of 
strain and stress, survived the 
baptism ; whereupon the child, 
still registering vociferous pro- 
tests, was handed to the eager 
godmother, who quickly 
wrapped it in a blanket and 
did her best to soothe it. As 
soon as she had reduced it to 
a manageable degree of quietude 
she held it so that ‘its head 
was above the “font,” and 
the man, acting meekly under 
her directions, then took the 
scissors and cut off a lock of 
its hair, which he allowed to 
fall into the water. Then the 
clothes, lying ready on the 
chair, were blessed with the 
sign of the Cross, and the child 
was quickly dressed. This done, 
the man took up the little 
crucifix, and—still taking his 
instructions from the able god- 
mother—proceeded to place a 
protective benediction on its 
senses and springs of action by 
touching with it the child’s 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, fore- 
head, and various parts of its 
body, including the soles of 
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its feet, following which the 
crucifix was suspended round 
the child’s neck, and the cere- 
mony was over. Undoubtedly 
mother, child, and lay officiant 
were intensely relieved at this ; 
but the mother soon found 
solace in comforting her child, 
while the child and _ the 
man each found solace in a 
bottle. 

The starosta* and his clerks 
now came forward, bearing 
pens and ink and various papers 
and an unimposing volume, 
which apparently was the vil- 
lage register of births. Labori- 
ous entries were made, and a 
great deal of signing then had 
to be done by every one con- 
cerned ; and as this proceeded 
everybody seemed to set them- 
selves to congratulate cere- 
moniously everybody else. In 
this part of the function, and 
in fact from this point onwards, 
Captain Brashkoff as the god- 
father really shone, receiving 
and bestowing congratulations, 
and, in fact, comporting him- 
self generally, with such genial 
and dignified composure as to 
convey the impression that he 
had arranged and carried out 
the entire ceremony himself. 
Certainly the Skipper had been 
right in his forecast of the 
effect that this artful and de- 
bonair old sea-dog would have 
upon the women-folk of the 
village ; for, amidst all their 
laughing protests and signifi- 
cant nods at each other, there 
was no mistaking their flat- 
tered appreciation of his play- 
ful blandishments and gallant 
sallies. Even on the men his 
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personality seemed to exert a 
definite magnetism, so that by 
the time that we were sum- 
moned to take our seats at 
table he had the whole assem- 
bly in laughing good-humour, 
and himself well established as 
arbiter of the revels. 

Two long tables had been 
arranged—presumably by set- 
ting a number of borrowed 
tables end to end—and on 
these a festive repast had been 
spread. Perhaps to pampered 
worldling appetites there might 
have appeared a lack of variety 
and culinary skill, but there 
was an abundance of such 
simple fare as the limited re- 
sources of the village could 
provide; and what with the 
festivity that is inherent in a 
laden table, and the gaiety 
with which Captain Brashkoff 
had already inspired the gather- 
ing, and the further joviality 
that was shortly circulated in 
bottles, our unpretentious ban- 
quet went with a swing from 
the very beginning. I only 
remember one hitch that de- 
veloped during the course of 
it, and that was the untimely 
exhaustion of their limited sup- 
ply of vodka. There were a 
few moments of appreciable 
dejection, and then the situa- 
tion was saved by the invalu- 
able godfather. Oh, yes! he 
saved the situation: I myself 
claimed no credit for it, and 
in fact felt rather a sense of 
guilty responsibility —for he 
saved it with my whisky. The 
person who recommended me 
to take a case of whisky up to 
Kamchatka was a perfectly 
serious-minded mentor; but 


could he have known that 
practically the whole case would 
be dissipated in two riotous 
celebrations to spread inebria- 
tion amongst a lot of hard- 
baked labourers and villagers, 
I think he would have revised 
his estimates of the provisions 
that a young fellow should 
take with him to the wilds— 
or would he simply have con- 
cluded that I was still a bit too 
green? In any case, when 
Brashkoff turned and clapped 
me on the shoulder, as if sud- 
denly inspired with some won- 
derful idea for my personal 
benefit, and suggested that I 
should authorise our host to 
go to my cabin and fetch two 
bottles of whisky, could I 
refuse, or even impugn my 
host’s trustworthiness by sug- 
gesting that I would go myself ? 
Could I do either of these things 
when, some vague time later, 
the first two bottles were found 
to have been consumed and 
the Captain’s suggestion was 
repeated ? Others of sterner 
mould or with tongues more 
glib might have done so, but 
I could not. So, in a couple 
of such voyages, our host and 
a few companions —for his 
friends seemed to think it 
ungracious to let him go alone 
—removed the entire remaining 
contents of my case of whisky. 
Three or four bottles of it 
were duly delivered to his 
waiting guests, and the car- 
casses of at least two others 
I found next day in the grass 
by the pathway leading to my 
cabin—levied and consumed en 
route, no doubt, by our host 
and his friends by way of 
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transit dues. Need I em- 
phasise any further that it was 
@ very jovial party, or tell how, 
having baptised the baby, they 
now successfully ‘pickled ” 
most of the guests? I should 
hardly think so. At some stage 
of the proceedings the Red 
Cross sister skilfully abstracted 
herself, but the rest stuck 
nobly to their sociable task, 
and with Slavonic song in- 
spired by Gaelic stimulus be- 
guiled the afternoon. But in 
spite of the amount of vodka 
and whisky that was con- 
sumed I would not have you 
imagine that it was a dis- 
orderly party to any greater 
degree than such gatherings 
usually are. It was free, cer- 
tainly, from any carking re- 
straint, but for all their cups, 
they were able to sing their 
Russian songs and choruses 
very effectively — effectively 
enough, in any case, to charm 
the ear of the solitary Briton 
in their midst. 

Then, late in the afternoon, 
just as word was being circu- 
lated that the assembly would 
move to the officiant’s house 
for tea, I noticed that some- 
thing new was afoot. Whis- 
pered injunctions were passed 
around for everybody to remain 
seated, and with these I caught 
the name of Pavil Stepanovich 
—the godfather. Then from 
their seats at the other table 
arose the starosta and our host, 
and advanced together towards 
Captain Brashkoff, carrying on 
@ porcelain plate a little glass 
tumber filled with what looked 
like neat whisky, and singing 
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as they came. That is to say, 
the starosta sang, and our host, 
who seemed less familiar with 
the words, joined in as best 
he could. What they were 
singing was the old Russian 
“* Charochka,” 1 that is said to 
date from the spacious days of 
the boyars, and, roughly para- 
phrased, runs something like 
this :— 


** Say, little silver goblet mine, 

Set on a platter of gold so fine, 

By whom shalt thou be quaffed ? 

Who shall drain thy healthful draught? 
Our dear Pavil Stepanovich ! ” 


Of course, any name is inserted 
to suit the occasion, and, find- 
ing himself thus designated, 
Brashkoff rose to his feet, a 
fine-looking figure, and with 
polite protests—inspired, I hope, 
by modesty, but, I suspect, 
strengthened by the sight of 
so much neat whisky—stood 
to meet them. As he took the 
proffered cup the whole gather- 
ing burst out with the remain- 
ing portion of the song :— 


‘*Good health to you! Good health 
to you! 
Drink it down! Drink it down! 
Drink it down !” 


These last words were repeated 
until the glass had _ been 
emptied, and Brashkoff, with 
@ flourish and a bow of smiling 
acknowledgment to the as- 
sembly, replaced it on the 
plate. This action was greeted 
with a storm of hurrahs, bravos, 
and applause, accompanied by 
shouted injunctions to the 
starosta to fill the glass again. 
Then suddenly over this tumult 
of acclamation a shadow seemed 


? Literally, ‘‘ little goblet.” 
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to pass—a vague uneasiness 
that quickly stilled the clamour 
and spread from face to face 
so that even Brashkoff and I 
glanced at each other wonder- 
ingly, until, noticing many eyes 
directed past us towards the 
door, we too turned round to 
look. And there in the door- 
way we saw the tall figure of 
the Skipper, observing us with 
an expression of gravity on his 
face such as I had never yet 
seen there. 

Before we could speak to 
him he raised his hand enjoin- 
ing silence, and addressed the 
gathering in serious tones. 

“T am sorry to interrupt 
you,” he said, “‘for it is well 
that you should enjoy your- 
selves while you can. During 
the coming winter you may 
have less stomach or oppor- 
tunity for it. Russia is at 
war |” 

I doubt if any assembly of 
cultured men and women in 
one of the world’s great cities 
could grasp at once the full 
significance of such an announce- 
ment launched from a clear 
sky, and on these rough colon- 
ists, poorly educated, fuddled 
with drink, and saturated with 
the peace of great Mother 
Nature, the effect was simply 
stupefying. They seemed to 
cower, like children under a 
clap of thunder, and for some 
moments no one spoke. Then 


Brashkoff broke the silence, 
exclaiming sharply— 
“At war! But with whom?” 
“With Germany and Aus- 
tria,” came the reply. ‘“‘ France 
ranged 
Italy, 


and England have 
themselves with us. 
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doubtless, will support her 
allies.’’ ; 

“* But the whole of Europe!” 
protested the baffled Pavil 
Stepanovich, rebelling doubt- 
less, like the rest of us, against 
credulity. ‘‘ That means prac- 
tically the whole world at war ! 
Where did you get this news ? ” 

“The Chaika brought it this 
afternoon from Petropa’l’sk,” 
replied the Skipper quietly. 
“The Government has had it 
officially by wireless.” 

“But how can this affect 
us?” inquired the starosta, 
gaining courage at this point. 
‘““ Who, of these great nations 
away in Europe, will want to 
trouble the poor people of 
Kamchatka ? ” 

The Skipper turned to him 
with a touch of impatience in 
his manner. ‘‘I suppose you 
need food, like the rest of us? ” 
he said. “I see no fields of 
wheat and vegetables around 
your village. Have you plenty 
of flour ? ” 

“We have flour coming up 
by the autumn steamer,’ an- 
swered the starosta curtly. 

“Just so!” retorted the 
Skipper, with ironic emphasis. 
“‘ But Russia, France, and Eng- 
land have no fleets in the Far 
East. England’s interests out 
here are entrusted to the pro- 
tection of Japan; and Japan 
has not declared herself, So 
all the Russian traffic with 
Kamchatka—all our steamers, 
all the tinned and salted salmon 
at the Russian fisheries, all the 
naval stores of coal at Petro- 
pa’l’sk—are at the mercy of 
the German fleet from Tsingtao. 
It is doubtful if your autumn 
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steamer will ever get here. It 
is even doubtful if our fishing 
expeditions will be able to 
return to Vladivostock—and, 
as you know, we, too, have no 
food beyond the summer. Now, 
gentlemen, what have you to 
say to that?” 

They could say nothing, and 
the Skipper, pressing his advan- 
tage, continued— 

** During the war with Japan 
—you were not here, but the 
Kamchadals will tell you— 
Japanese privateers came up 
and raided these coasts, carry- 
ing off cattle and claiming to 
have seized the country in the 
name of their emperor. Are 
the Germans going to be any 
more considerate ? A rich coun- 
try, full of fish, furs, and timber, 
to be had for the mere trouble 
of stepping ashore—will they 
neglect such a prize? ” 

No one answered. Brash- 
koff, with grave nods and a 
despondent gesture of his hand, 
showed his concurrence; but 
the villagers, their senses doubly 
dazed with shock and alcohol, 
just sat and stared at the 
Skipper in sullen bewilderment. 
As it seemed useless to talk to 
them further in their present 
condition, he invited the sta- 
rosta to come to him with one 
or two of the senior villagers 
on the morrow at nine o’clock, 
“For,” he said, “there are 
matters of urgency that we 
must talk over. 


* In the first place, I will now 


want all the fish I can get, 
whether red or pink; and 
although I cannot pay the fan- 
tastic figure you have been 
asking, I am prepared to try 
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and meet you on a basis of 
reason. 

“For the present — good- 
night! I regret to break up 
your party, but I must take 
these two gentlemen with me” 
—he indicated Captain Brash- 
koff and myself,—“for with 
them also there will be much 
to discuss.” 

And so, bidding our hosts 
and their guests a brief fare- 
well, we departed with the 
Skipper. Naturally, as soon 
a8 we were outside, we started 
plying him with questions, but 
he could tell us practically 
nothing beyond what he had 
already said. The Chaika had 
been sent to Petropa’l’sk on 
some special business, and on 
her arrival there had been told 
the news, just in the form in 
which he had announced it to 
us. There had apparently been 
neither elaborations nor ex- 
planations, but simply a blunt 
unimaginative official message 
from Nikolaevsk stating that all 
these great nations were at war. 
Possibly the Government’s wire- 
less operators had been able 
to pick up more details from 
outside messages as to what had 
led to this cataclysm; but all 
that the bluff skipper of the 
Chaika had been able to elicit 
was that it had developed in 
some mysterious way out of 
the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand and his 
consort at Sarajevo. 

While the Chaika was at 
Petropa’l’sk a message had 
come through from the St 
Petersburg office telling Petroff 
at Bolsheretsk that all the 
stations, and particularly the 
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cannery at Ozernoi, were to 
k as much fish as possible 
irrespective of kind, and were 


then to await further instruc- 


tions as to their return. The 
captain of the Chaika had man- 
aged to get into touch with 
Petroff by means of the tele- 
phone to Haikovipat, and had 
received his instructions to re- 
turn at once to Bolsheretsk, 
and, in passing Ozernoi, to 
request the despatch of the 
Vladimir likewise to Bolshe- 
retsk, so that both steamers 
should be at hand to act on 
any further instructions that 
might come from St Petersburg. 
The day on which the christen- 
ing took place and all this 
momentous news was brought 
to us was the 8th of August. 
Having delivered her message, 
the Chaika had proceeded at 
once to Bolsheretsk, and the 
Skipper now instructed Brash- 
koff to follow her with the 
Vladimir as soon as he could 
raise steam. 

That night in the mess hut 
ho one could talk of anything 
but the war. Apart from the 
appalling range of consequences 
that the thought of such an 
outbreak conjured up, our news 
of it was so laconic that it left 
a vast field for conjecture as 
to how it had all come about. 
Various hypotheses were sug- 
gested, and different forecasts 
made as to the outcome, coupled 
with much speculation as to 
how it would be likely to 
affect ourselves and those 
around us. And in all this 
talk it was curious to note 
the difference in the individual 
attitudes of the speakers—some 


gloomy, some sententious, some 
wildly jingoistic, some non- 
sensical, one or two striving to 
make light of it, none entirely 
natural—because, I imagine, 
we were all affected by a 
vague consciousness that we 
were in the presence of some- 
thing bigger than our un- 
schooled mentalities were cap- 
able of grasping. Our American 
friends perhaps—and not un- 
naturally—seemed the least dis- 
turbed, and already talked of 
golden opportunities for those 
who were unembroiled ; while 
the Skipper, with his grimly 
practical mind set on his more 
immediate concerns, found sat- 
isfaction in the thought that 
at least the war would dispose 
of the villagers’ extortionate 
demands, and render them 
amenable to any settlement 
that might help to ensure for 
them their winter supply of 
food. 

Thus we, amid our little 
circle of interests in this iso- 
lated land, talked and guessed 
and argued far into the night, 
while already in distant Europe 
the blazing guns were strewing 
the green countryside with dead 
—reaping the first swaths in 
their terrible harvest of ravished 
lives and bleeding hearts. 

Next morning at nine o’clock 
the Skipper and Solovieff and 
myself were standing outside 
the mess hut waiting for the 
starosta to arrive. The day 
was overcast, and heavy banks 
of fog lay a few miles offshore, 
but the intervening sea was 
clear, and totally deserted: the 
Vladimir had already gone. 

Shortly, to our surprise, we 
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saw crowding into the kungasi 1 
on the other side of the river, 
not only the starosta and the 
deputation of two or three 
that we had expected, but 
practically the entire male popu- 
lation of the village. They 
were ferried across, and were 
soon straggling over the sand- 
banks towards the hut. Then, 
as they mounted the little rise 
that gave them a clear view 
over the sea, one of them 
abruptly raised his hand and 
pointed out over the water. 
There seemed to be a sudden 
rush of talk, hands were thrown 
out in astonishment, shoulders 
shrugged, and thighs slapped ; 
and so, conversing excitedly, 
they came towards us. As soon 
as they were within speaking 
distance the starosta called to 
the Skipper, asking where the 
Vladimir was. 

“She left at daybreak for 
Bolsheretsk,” he answered 
casually. 

The starosta nodded his head 
significantly and turned and 
said something to the men 
about him. Then, as they 
drew up in a semi-circle in 
front of us, he said— 

““The Chaika arrived yester- 
day bringing tales of war, and 
left without communicating 
with any one but you, Ivan 
Alexandrovich. And now Pavil 
Stepanovich, who helped us at 
the christening yesterday and 
became a good friend of ours, 
is also suddenly sent away, just 
when you want to settle a 
dispute with us. Has all this 
any reason ? ” 


1 Flat-bottomed boat. 


8 « Pink” or ‘* humpback ” salmon. 


*““ My friend,” returned the 
Skipper somewhat testily, “it 
has evidently been vouchsafed 
to you to grow up knowing 
nothing of war. You are lucky, 
But perhaps, even so, you can 
realise that, with great nations 
ranged against us and their 
war-craft at large on the seas, 
we have to look after our ships. 
Near Bolsheretsk there is the 
telephone line from Petropa’l’sk, 
by which they can get news 
from the outer world; so we 
send our ships to Bolsheretsk, 
whence, if need be, they can 
be sent on up to Tigilsk, or 
even to Penjinsk, for safety. 
Is that clear to you? ”’ 

The starosta was silent for a 
moment, and gazed at the 
Skipper searchingly with his 
narrow foxy eyes. I have never 
seen craftiness so flagrantly, so 
insolently expressed on any 
man’s face as in the features of 
that village headman. ‘The 
Skipper’s explanation regarding 
the ships appeared to unsettle 
his ideas a little, for, turning 
to the men, he withdrew with 
them a short distance and 
began a muttered discussion 
with some of them, which 
gradually seemed to extend 
into an argument in which a 
small minority appeared to 
oppose his views. Finally, my 
hazain,? who was prominent 
amongst this minority, stepped 
forward and asked— 

“How much are you pre- 
pared to pay us for gorbuscha,* 
Ivan Alexandrovich ? ” 

“I will meet you to the 
extent of paying one kopeck 


? Landlord. 
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and a half,” replied the Skipper. 
“More I dare not do, for I 
have no authority to alter the 
regular price. Even at that 
small increase, I am, as you 
see, raising the cost of the 
fish to the company by 50 per 
cent; and the only reason 
why I am willing to risk doing 
this is that I expect the war 
will increase the demand, and 
I know the company want us 
to pack as much as we can 
get.” 

My hazain’s countenance fell 
slightly, but he turned again 
towards the men and repeated 
the Skipper’s offer in a voice 
that appealed for considera- 
tion. It was clear, however, 
that the majority were flatly 
against it, for there was an 
emphatic shaking of heads and 
many voices of protest. 

“How many hundred per 
cent of profit does the company 
make, Ivan Alexandrovich ? ”’ 
called one of them. 

“I know nothing of the 
company’s profits,” returned 
the Skipper in an earnest tone. 
“My business is to pack the 
fish for them, and to do this 
as reasonably as I can. But 
even if I have a keen eye to 
their interests, you know well 
enough that it is not my habit 
to ride rough-shod over others. 
I know—probably better than 
you do—what this war may 
mean to you. I know that if 
the autumn steamer cannot 
get here, you may need the 
company’s assistance for your 
winter’s food, and I am ready 
to do all I can for you. But I 
cannot give you a higher price 
than I have named without 
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obtaining authority, and by 
the time I could get that—if I 
could get it at all—the run 
would be over.” 

I saw the starosta make 
some muttered remarks to the 
men, and signs of impatience 
became evident amongst them. 
Then, turning his narrow eyes 
upon the Skipper, the starosta 
addressed him again— 

“How did this war begin, 
Ivan Alexandrovich? ” he in- 
quired. 

“‘ Now you have asked me a 
question,” said the Skipper, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ How 
do wars usually begin? I 
suppose some nation wants 
trouble and looks for a way 
of making it. It would appear 
that the pretext used in start- 
ing this war was, that in Bosnia, 
at the end of June, an Austrian 
archduke was assassinated by a 
Servian student.’ 

The starosta looked at him 
with an impudent leer that made 
me yearn to pummel his face. 

** And so,” he said with open 
sarcasm, “‘ Russia goes to war 
with Germany ! ” 

He turned to the men with 
some coarsely facetious com- 
ment, at which a general guffaw 
broke out. A brief conference 
amongst them followed, after 
which, to my astonishment, 
the entire party began to move 
away. 

“But, blood of a dog!” 
cried the Skipper angrily, ‘‘ what 
kind of manners are these? I 
have made you an offer, and 
I want your answer.” 

The starosta turned, with a 
little hesitation in his crafty 
smile, and said— 
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“Ivan Alexandrovich, we 
have known you a long time. 
You are very clever, but this 
time you have ventured too 
much. We can accept nothing 
less than our two and a half 
kopecks ; and we have decided 
to cease fishing from to-day.” 

The Skipper bit his lip. 
“ But what is this?” he de- 
manded. ‘ Are you telling me 
that you don’t believe there is a 
war?” 

The starosta’s eyes flickered 
shiftily under the Skipper’s 
indignant gaze. He shrugged 
his shoulders, made a little 
outward gesture with his hands, 
and then, without a word, 
turned and walked away after 
the others. 

The Skipper stood silently 
watching them as they straggled 
across the sandbank and clam- 
bered into the waiting boat. 
Then he turned and walked 
slowly away to his hut, and, 
without having spoken to either 
of us, went in and closed the 
door. I don’t think that either 
Solovieff or I were surprised 
at his silence, for we, too, were 
dumfounded at the realisation 
that the Skipper, whose habitual 
weapon was bluff, had suffered 
defeat at the hands of a group 
of ignorant villagers by telling 
them the truth. This truth, 
which at that moment was 
shaking the whole of the civil- 
ised world, was, in fact, too 
stupendous for their unattuned 
minds to assimilate ; so, know- 
ing something of the Skipper 
and his ways, these crafty folk 
suspected him of faking the 
Great War ! 

I saw nothing more of the 


Skipper until lunch-time. Mean- 
while the villagers, leaving no 
mistake as to their intentions, 
hauled up their fishing kungasi 
and withdrew their net to the 
village. The strike was on in 
earnest ; and I could not help 
wondering if our own men, 
who were so fond of striking 
in the earlier part of the season, 
would be sympathetically af- 
fected. The same thought 
had evidently occurred to the 
Skipper, for at noon I heard 
him giving instructions that 
no villagers were to be allowed 
within the cannery precincts, 
and also detailing Stefan to go 
with the net crew and see that 
no one tampered with the men. 
Then in the afternoon he had 
the old net got out and roughly 
put in order, and by the even- 
ing he had an emergency fishing 
crew operating it with the only 
other sound kungasi available 
—namely, our ferry-boat—in 
the villagers’ own water. This 
crew he supervised himself, 
knowing, doubtless, that his 
presence would be enough to 
keep the villagers at a distance. 
I do not think that as a fishing 
unit it was of much value, 28 
the men were inexperienced 
and the net was so rotten that 
he did not dare to risk putting 
much strain on it. However, 
my own surmise was that this 
crew was really meant less for 
catching fish than as a gesture 
of defiance at the villagers, 
and in this way I have no 
doubt that it served its pur 


In the evening a little party 
of us stood on the edge of the 
beach before supper, talking 
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over the day’s events and specu- 
lating as to their outcome. 
The fog had receded and lay 
in a low bank far off on the 
horizon, but the sky was over- 
cast and the entire prospect 
out to seaward was grey, lonely, 
and cheerless. And yet, on 
dull days or bright, there ap- 
peared to be something about 
this seaward view that fas- 
cinated and lured us down to 
the beach in our leisure hours. 
Perhaps it was just the attrac- 
tion of an open outlook; but 
I wonder if it was not also in 
part the gregarious human in- 
stinct, drawing us to gaze 
across that great empty ex- 
panse of water beyond which 
lay the teeming, throbbing, 
absorbing world of our brother 
men. 

The Skipper joined little in 
the talk, leaving that to his 
wife, who stood beside him, 
and had always plenty of con- 
versation. Nevertheless, al- 
though pensive, he seemed 
quietly confident. 

“Even in dis country,” he 
said to me, “ news gets aroun’ 
pretty quick, an’ sooner or later 
dose fellers is bound to hear of 
d’ war from some one else. 
D’ question is, will dey get it 
before d’ fish goes? But when 
it comes you can bet I will have 
dem fellers along here wid deir 
cap in deir han’ askin’ if I got 
any humble pie for dem—an’ 
perhaps a little flour for d’ 
winter. I know dem,” and he 
nodded grimly as he turned{his 
gaze again over the sea. 

Then suddenly, ‘ Eh?” he 
exclaimed. “Eh? Will you 
tell me what dat is?” and with 
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knit brows he stared along the 
coast to northward. 

I looked, and saw just break- 
ing clear of the point by 
Sakita’s concession, five miles 
away, a thick smudge of 
smoke and the blur of a vessel’s 
hull. 

“A steamer!” ejaculated 
several of us together; and 
immediately the usual exchange 
of conjectures began as to what 
she might be and whither 
bound. 

“A steamer all right,” said 
the Skipper, “‘ and comin’ from 
d’ nort’, so she may have got 
news of d’ war from Bol- 
sheretsk. But if she’s a Jap 
she won’t stop here, and she’s 
passin’ Sakita’s already. Who’s 
got a glass? ” 

No one had, but Blake ran 
off to the hut to get one. 

As the Skipper put it to his 
eyes he smiled an anticipatory 
smile. ‘Now if dat was d’ 
Commandor Bering .. .” he said. 

But the light was beginning 
to fail, and he looked for a 
long time before we heard 
further from him. Then he 
handed the glasses back to 
Blake with a word of thanks 
and a nod of finality. 

“Well, thank God that’s 
finished,” he said to Olga 
Petrovna in Russian. ‘ We 
shall have the villagers fishing 
again to-morrow morning. That 
is the Commandor Bering.” 

There was an expression of 
genuine relief all round, and 
Ah Wong was hailed from the 
mess hut and instructed to hold 
supper for half an hour and to 
prepare for a guest—namely, 
Boris Ivanovich Molchenko, the 
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fisheries inspector who travelled 
on the Bering. From this point 
the Skipper’s taciturnity dis- 
appeared, and he joined cheer- 
fully in the general conversa- 
tion, rejoicing frankly at this 
stroke of luck. 

“* Providence certainly seems 
to be with you,” Isaid. “‘ What 
about preparing the motor- 
boat ? ” 

So we walked together to 
the neck of the river, and the 
Skipper hailed to Mamoutin 
to have the motor-boat got 
ready, and as soon as we could 
get the ferry we ourselves went 
across. We watched prepara- 
tions for a while, and then, 
when the boat was nearly 
ready, we walked to the ridge 
of the beach to see where the 
Bering had got to. And there 
we saw her, far out to sea in 
front of us, making no sign of 
turning in, and steaming like 
@ destroyer. 

“But what is dis?” ex- 
claimed the Skipper, puckering 
his brows in astonishment. 
“Boris Ivanovich has never 
yet been past my concession 
widout steppin’ ashore to see 
me; an’ dere he is, goin’ like 
a dog wid a can on his tail, 
an’ headin’ straight for Lo- 
patka.1 Now what news can 
’a’ sent him off like dat? We 
must signal him.” And he 
piped on a boatswain’s whistle, 
that brought Stefan to him at 
the double. 

He first gave instructions to 
have the flag hoisted half- 
mast over the office; which 
done, he had a sheet attached 
to a long pole, and waved for 
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some minutes to and fro by 


couple of men. But all to no 
avail: the Bering continued 
steadily on her course, and in 
a short time was lost to sight 
behind the southern ridge. 
The Skipper shrugged hig 
Shoulders dejectedly. “ Well, 
if dat was Providence, Mr 
Gordon,” he said, “it looks 
like she was jus’ pullin’ my leg, 
Let us go an’ have some 
supper.” 
So the villagers did not fish 
next day, and the Skipper’s 
emergency crew was a very 
poor substitute for them. How- 
ever, he would not for worlds 
have let the colonists know 
that, and as he could easily 
spare the men from the cleaning 
and filling benches in view of 
the limited amount of fish 
there was to pack, it suited 
him to keep them fishing. To 
make things more tantalising 
for him, the run of fish took 
a late spurt, and there were 
plenty of salmon in the river, 
had we only had efficient means 
of catching them. This late 
run, however, consisted almost 
entirely of humpbacks, so that 
there was less inducement than 
ever to the villagers to return 
to their fishing, and the only 
consolation that remained to 
us was that there were 00 
signs of defection amongst our 
own men. So the position 
that day held out no prospect 
of any improvement, and con- 
versation at meals, having ex- 
hausted the subject of the 
strike, turned to conjecture a8 
to what had sent the Com- 
mandor Bering racing south- 
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wards under forced pressure 
towards Lopatka. 

That afternoon I left for 
Sakita’s to start on my camp- 
ing trip with Zakhari, having 
decided that I would not let 
even the war deprive me of 
this experience, so that my 
knowledge of what happened 
during my absence was gleaned 
from the Skipper and Blake 
and others after my return. 

The day after my departure 
broke grey and overcast, and 
during the morning a fog from 
the southward crept up and 
enveloped the coast. The situa- 
tion as regards the villagers 
showed no change, but our 
own men continued working 
steadily and our fishing crews 
brought in moderate catches 
of humpback. At noon the 
customary vodka parade was 
held, and while this was in 
full progress the assemblage 
was suddenly startled by the 
sound of a steamer’s siren 
striking out of the fog quite 
close at hand. Every one turned 
sharply towards the sea, and 
there, looming out of the mist, 
was the dim graceful shape of 
the Commandor Bering, creeping 
in towards the anchorage off 
the cannery. 

I can well imagine the narrow- 
ing of the eyes and the grim 
smile of satisfaction that this 
sight brought to the Skipper’s 
face, and the wave of relief 
and interest that went over 
the rest of the party. 

“By heaven, dose fellers 
Shall fish dis afternoon!” the 
Skipper had said to Blake, 
immediately it became clear 
that the Bering intended to 


anchor. And he sent a mes- 
senger off in haste to the 
village to tell the starosta of 
her arrival, and to invite him 
and two companions to go off 
to her by themselves in the 
company’s motor-boat and 
make such inquiries as they 
wished regarding the war before 
any one else went aboard. 
The frankness of this offer 
startled the siarosta into quick 
action, and in very little time 
he and two others arrived at 
the cannery and were shipped 
off to the Bering in our rackety 
old motor-boat, with a verbal 
message from the Skipper in- 
viting Boris Ivanovich to come 
ashore to lunch. He came, in 
a Surprisingly short time, bring- 
ing the starosta’s deputation 
with him, all three of the latter 
being in a considerable state 
of agitation. 

“Gee!” Blake remarked, 
when relating the incident to 
me later, “‘ them guys from the 
village sure collected a red-hot 
earful,” 

Not only had the Skipper’s 
report of the war been fully 
confirmed, but the Bering’s 
mysterious dash southward and 
her equally mysterious return 
had been explained in a manner 
that struck a direct blow at 
their own safety. Two days 
ago, they were told, the ship, 
having already had news of the 
war by wireless, was lying off 
Bolsheretsk when a message 
had come through from Petro- 
pa’'l’sk stating that an official 
wireless from Nikolaevsk re- 
ported that the German cruiser 
Gneisenau had sailed from 
Tsingtao heading'’ northwards, 
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and was believed to be pro- 
ceeding to Kamchatka to seize 
coal and stores. Preparations 
were being made at Petro- 
pa’l’sk to send the women and 
children of the townsfolk to a 
mountain village twenty miles 
inland; meantime the Bering 
was instructed to come with 
all speed and take away the 
families of the governor and 
his staff. They had accord- 
ingly left at once under all the 
pressure they could put on the 
boilers, and were approaching 
Petropa’l’sk, when, on _ the 
eastern horizon, they discov- 
ered the Gneisenau, heading in 
for the same point. To pro- 
ceed now would unquestionably 
mean capture and would serve 
no purpose, so the only thing 
to do was to turn and bolt. 
So here they were, back at 
Ozernoi, a fugitive from the 
Germans in their own seas. 
Thus rudely were the vil- 
lagers jolted out of their com- 
fortable coma of disbelief into 
a shuddering realisation, not 
only of the reality of the war, 
but of the presence of a raiding 
enemy ship within striking dis- 
tance of their own homes. As 
for the autumn steamer from 
Vladivostock, was it likely, 
they were asked, that the 
authorities would allow her to 
leave as long as they knew 
that enemy warships were at 
large in those waters? But, 
the starosta had protested, surely 
the Russian Government would 
find some way of providing the 
people of Kamchatka with their 
winter food, and of bringing 
back the smaller Russian fishing 
expeditions that had no ships 
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of their own—surely she would 
not leave all these people to 
starve? Why, certainly, wag 
the reply, the Government 
would like to do all thege 
things; certainly she was not 
forgetful of the people in Kam- 
chatka—but what could she 
do, please, without any war- 
ships? Frankly, all she could 
do at the moment, and all 
that the folk in Kamchatka 
could do for themselves, was 
to pray, either that England 
would send a fleet to clear 
the Germans out of the North 
Pacific, or that Japan would 
speedily enter the war. 

It was a very worried and 
agitated party that returned 
from the Commandor Bering, 
and doubtless a grimly satisfied 
Skipper who listened to the 
starosta’s inquiry as to the 
terms on which he would buy 
their humpback salmon and 
supply them with flour for the 
winter. As far as the fish 
was concerned, the matter was 
simple: he would buy their 
humpback at the old price of 
one kopeck apiece. But to 
supply them with flour was 4 
different matter. Altogether, 
there were in the village fifty 
mouths to be fed, and they 
required flour for ten months, 
for it would be the middle of 
June next year before another 
regular steamer would come 
up. That meant quite a lot of 
flour, especially as they were 
heavy bread-eaters, and it was 
not customary for the company 
to send up more than would 
amply supply the needs of 
their own expeditions. How- 
ever, there was usually a margil 
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of surplus, and, after looking 
into the matter carefully, the 
Skipper decided that, by strictly 
rationing his own men from 
that point onwards, he could 
let the villagers have what 
they required. But if he was 
to run the risk of having trouble 
with his men, and of cutting 
himself short for the return 
trip, he must have a price 


that would justify it; and he 


named a figure which, I con- 
fess, thoroughly shocked me 
when I heard of it. However, 
the starosta was of a type 
that would certainly have given 
no mercy himself in such cir- 
cumstances, so he apparently 
did not expect it; and he 


doubtless was fully aware that 
their position was entirely help- 
less, for even the Japanese 


were useless to them, as, being 
rice eaters, they carried no 
flour. So, after taking an 
hour’s grace to refer the terms 
to his fellow villagers for ap- 
proval, he returned with a 
complete acceptance, qualified 
only by a request that the 
agreement should be put into 
writing. This the Skipper at- 
tributed to a mixture of trucu- 
lence and a mistrust born of 
their own craftiness; but it 
evidently suited his own policy 
to agree, and thus the matter 
was settled. And that same 
afternoon, as he had prophe- 
sied, the villagers resumed 
fishing. 

That was the 11th of August, 
and by good luck, the run of 
humpback, with an admixture 
of red and dog salmon, held 
steadily for another week before 
it gradually petered out. The 
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villagers, with their winter’s 
food at stake, worked as they 
had never worked before, fish- 
ing the full hours of daylight, 
and their catches were mag- 
nificent. 

So, during this time, all 
went splendidly at the cannery, 
and but for the nervous tension 
born of uncertainty that spread 
over everybody, we might have 
been well content. While the 
run was still continuing I re- 
turned from my trip, and, on 
reaching Sakita’s, found letters 
and newspapers awaiting me 
that had come up by the Tairyo 
Maru a day or two previously. 
A letter from my firm, dated 
the 5th of August, told me, 
without preliminaries or ex- 
planations, of the existence of 
a state of war between Germany 
and Austria on the one hand, 
and Russia and France on the 
other, and of the instant ex- 
pectation that England too 
would be embroiled. Already 
business and shipping were 
paralysed ; the German ships 
in Eastern ports had all bolted 
to Tsingtao; all sailings of 
British steamers were cancelled ; 
the Empress of Asia and Alden- 
ham had already been requisi- 
tioned by the. Admiralty in 
Hongkong, to be converted 
into merchant cruisers or hos- 
pital ships ; commercial cables 
in code to British possessions 
were no longer accepted; and 
Vladivostock was under martial 
law. Finally a telegram sent 
on the 6th to catch the ship at 
Hakodate announced that Eng- 
land had entered the war on 
the side of France and Russia. 
In addition to all this, and as 
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if to prevent the Japanese 
from escaping the general state 
of tension, the ship’s officers 
had brought a last-minute re- 
port from Hakodate to the 
effect that America, without 
notice or explanation to Japan, 
had suddenly sent her Atlantic 
fleet into the Pacific, and that 
war between Japan and the 
United States was imminent. 

Thus, even on this isolated 
far-away coast, the thought of 
war permeated and electrified 
the whole atmosphere. After 
the tranquil peace of the moun- 
tains it made me nervously 
restless, and I sat talking that 
night with the Japanese until 
the early hours of the morning, 
averse to the idea of sleep. 
Then, next day, having settled 
my account with Zakhari, I 
walked back to Ozernoi, agog 
for the news at the cannery. 
Here, as already described, I 
found everything going well, 
and the villagers fishing with 
such goodwill that, when the 
Skipper told me the fantastic 
price they had agreed to pay 
him for his flour, I felt an 
involuntary stab of shame at 
the imposition. In my exu- 
berant simplicity—born, doubt- 
less, of the peaceful but ex- 
hilarating seclusion of the 
mountains—I was even rash 
enough to comment rather 
sharply on it. 

I was soon made to appreciate 
my error. The Skipper re- 
garded me for a while with a 
grimly appraising eye. 

“A dam rogue—dat’s what 
I am, eh?” he said, nodding 
his head at me. “A dam 
rogue: an’ dose poor, honest, 


hard-workin’ villagers hag to 
jus’ let me rob dem becange 
dey can’t help demselves! 

‘““My frien’, when all dig 
trouble is over, an’ we ar 
steamin’ comfortably back to 
Vladivostock wid a Japanese 
cruiser escortin’ us, an’ I am 
lyin’ in a long chair while 
Brashkoff looks after d’ ship, 
you can tell me all about how 
you would ’a’ done it, an’ I 
will try an’ remember it for 
next time. But until den, as 
d’ company is fool enough to 
trus’ me to look after t’ings 
here for dem, I have to do it 
in my own fonny way. Sol’m 
afraid d’ villagers has to be 
robbed ; an’ I’m sorry if you 
don’ like it.” 

“But surely most of you 
troubles are over,” I protested. 
“You are getting all the fish 
you want, and at your ow 
price. What else is there?” 

** An’ what has happened at 
Petropa’l’sk ? ” demanded the 
Skipper. ‘An’ where is @ 
Gneisenau? An’ is she goin’ 
to raid dis coast? Can you 
tell me all dat? ” 

I obviously could not. 

** Well, when you know dat 
d’ Gneisenau isn’t comin’ here, 
an’ dat Japan has entered d@’ 
war, you can say our troubles 
is pretty near over. An’ il 
d’ meantime I hope youre 
not fond of bread, because you 
won’t get much.” Having said 
which, he left me to my 
flections. 

A couple of mornings after 
this, when the Skipper and I 
were watching the work in the 
cleaning shed, Nadum came 
running in from the beach with 
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a tale of a steamer approaching 
from the direction of Para- 
mushir. The Skipper’s interest 
was immediately aroused, and 
he quickly followed the boy 
pack to the beach and gazed 
in the direction he indicated. 
There, sure enough, to the 
southern end of Paramushir, 
and between that island and 
Alaid, was a tiny speck of 
smoke above the horizon. Para- 
mushir is one of the northern- 
most of the Kuril chain, and 
between it and Onekotan on 
the south is Amphitrite Strait. 
This offers a good wide passage 
for vessels coming from the 
Pacific; but as it is practically 
the last safely navigable chan- 
nel at the northern end of the 
chain, steamers coming from 
the south very rarely used it, 
as the prevalence of fog all 
along the islands made it ex- 
pedient to come in through 
the first safe opening, and 
there were many wide and suit- 
able passages at the southern 
end. And yet this steamer had 
evidently come in through Am- 
phitrite Strait, else her position 
should have been much farther 
west and on the other side of 
Alaid. Whence, then, was she 
coming—from north or south ? 
The only navigable passage 
north of Paramushir was Kuril 
Strait, that lay across the 
forbidding point of Cape Lop- 
atka; but there were reefs of 
rocks on either side, and a 
current like a mill-race, and 
a8, in addition, the charts were 
unreliable, no steamers except 
the two little fishery-patrol 
ships ever attempted it. These 
considerations therefore seemed 
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to indicate her as a strange 
steamer coming, probably, from 
the north. 

“Run quickly and call the 
starosta,” the Skipper told 
Naéum, and in a flash the boy 
was off, full of excitement. 
Another messenger was sent 
across to the cannery to fetch 
the binoculars, and to call 
Solovieff and Olga Petrovna. 

“* What do you make of it ? ” 
I asked when the man had 
gone. 

The Skipper shrugged his 
shoulders and looked frankly 
puzzled. 

“TI don’ know what to make 
of it,” he said. ‘‘ She may be 
a Jap, of course, but I never 
seen @ Japanese steamer come 
in t’rough d’ Kurils. Dey’re 
as careful as cats, an’ always 
comes up on d’ west t’rough 
La Perouse. An’ wid Germans 
cruisin’ about in d’ Pacific d’ 
Russian steamer would do d’ 
same.” 

He paused to gaze again, 
and then shook his head. 

** Dere’s notting but Russian 
or Jap has business here,” he 
continued, “‘ and dere’s no ship 
likely to come in here from d’ 
north, excep’-——”’ 

“The Gneisenau?” I sug- 
gested. 

‘** Hm-hm,”’ he nodded grave- 
ly. ‘“D’ Gneisenau.” Then, 
turning suddenly towards me 
with his hands thrown forward, 
““ What else can it be?” he 
demanded. 

He had thrown off his 
habitual calmness, and was now 
clearly agitated, and such a 
thing was. so unusual in the 
Skipper that I, too, felt a thrill 
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run through me. So, after all 
the vague talk, and the rumours, 
and the nervous unreality, 
the war itself was coming to 
search us out! What was in 
store for us, I wondered ? 
Were they out to destroy, or 
merely to loot? Would they 
prove humane, or brutal? A 
good thing the Vladimir was 
not here—unless, of course, it 
occurred to them to go on to 
Bolsheretsk, where they would 
surely find her. <A splendid 
haul, to get away with a re- 
frigerator ship, with plenty of 
coal, and her holds full of 
canned and salted salmon ! 

In a little while I became 
aware of a group of villagers 
on the ridge of the beach be- 
hind us. They gazed for a few 
moments, talking rapidly to- 
gether, and then disappeared, 
running. 

“* Dey know !” said the Skip- 
per, nodding grimly after them. 

A few moments later Solo- 
vieff and Olga Petrovna arrived, 
the former bringing the binocu- 
lars. Both were plainly per- 
turbed, and Olga Petrovna 
trembling and breathless. 

** Is she really coming ? ” she 
asked, with anxious eyes search- 
ing her husband’s face. 

For answer he simply ex- 
tended a hand in the direction 
of the approaching puff of 
smoke, beneath which the fleck 
of a hull was already showing. 
At the same time he reached 
his other hand out to Solovieff 
for the glasses. 

At the top of the beach a 
crowd of cannery hands were 
already gathering, and through 
these, shortly, the figure of the 
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starosta suddenly thrust itself, 
His manner was brusque and 
obtrusive, and, pressing up. 
ceremoniously into the midst 
of our little party, he stared 
for a moment towards the ap. 
proaching ship, and then, turn. 
ing to the Skipper, said, in a 
tone as much of assertion ag 
of inquiry— 

“The Gneisenau.” 

The Skipper shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ May be,” he said, 
with a suggestion of uncertainty 
that I was sure he did not feel. 
* Unless it is Japanese.” 

The starosta turned and 
looked into his face with a 
crafty leer. 

** You have been many years 
in Kamchatka, Ivan Alexan- 
drovich,” he said. “ Except 
for your own ships coming 
down from Anadyr, how many 
steamers have you ever seen 
come through that channel? 
In seven years,” he added, “I 
have seen none.” 

“That is true,” said the 
Skipper, gazing steadily through 
the binoculars at the approach- 
ing ship. There were a few 
moments of silence between 
them, then— 

** We shall come for our flour 
in twenty minutes,” said the 
starosta abruptly. “ Please 
have it ready for us.” 

The Skipper did not move 
the glasses from his eye. 
** Very well,” he said quietly. 

Next moment the starosts 
was gone; whereupon the Skip- 
per, having glanced for a mo- 
ment after him, turned to me 
with a whimsical grimace and 
said— 

“Dose fellers aren’t takin 
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any chances. Dey’s off to d’ 
hills—flour an’ furs an’ every- 
ting. You watch g4? 

He then suggested that we 
should move on to the sand-hills 
farther along the beach, where 
we should be away from the 
increasing crowd of cannery 
hands, and, incidentally, could 
get a clear view up the valley 
as well as over the sea. As 
we went we were joined by 
Blake and Williams, who told 
us that the news of the Gneise- 
naws approach was all round 
the cannery, and that they had 
had to close down work as all 
the men were going out to 
watch, and they were unable 
to stop them. 

So for half an hour or so we 
stood gazing seawards at the 
mysterious ship, and in the 
interest of our own speculations 
and conjectures we entirely 
forgot about the villagers. Then 
something—perhaps the increas- 
ing noise of barking dogs— 
caused the Skipper to turn 
round. 

“Holy Mother!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ just look at that! ” 

We all turned sharply round, 
and there, midway between us 
and the village, we saw @ re- 
markable sight. Straggling over 
the grassy floor of the valley 
towards us was a scattered 
crowd of people—practically all 
the male population of the vil- 
lage, men and boys, and also 
& few of the women—and with 
them were the village pony 
and fourteen or fifteen sleighs 
drawn by their full teams of 
dogs, which were straining and 
barking madly in delight at 
being in harness again. I had 
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ridden on a dog-sleigh over 
grass myself before, and I knew 
that on the grasslands of Copper 
Island the Aleuts use their 
sleighs all the summer. Never- 
theless the sight before us 
seemed strange and unnatural, 
and for a time we all stood 
gazing as if fascinated. Evi- 
dently the villagers were not 
going to risk the slow method 
of poling or towing ‘their flour 
up the swift and tortuous river 
in a kungasi, but intended to 
make a bolt straight for the 
hills, where, as I subsequently 
learnt, they had already pre- 
pared a place for an emergency 
camp. The spell was finally 
broken by the Skipper’s voice 
saying to me— 

* Well, if dat ship is anyt’ing 
else but d’ autumn steamer 
from Vladivostock, dem fellers 
is going to get a surprise like 
dey’ve never had before.” 

I turned to him, somewhat 
puzzled. ‘But surely they 
won’t be here,” I said. “ As 
soon as they get their flour 
they will clear off to the hills.” 

*“ Dat’s jus’ it,” came the 
Skipper’s astonishing reply ; 
“dey won’t get deir flour. I 
haven’t got any.” 

“ What?” we all cried in 
amazement. 

““Um-hm,” replied the Skip- 
per, nodding calmly. “ Perhaps 
two and a half bags—jus’ about 
enough for our men for to- 
morrow. After dat we will have 
to see if we can buy some rice 
from d’ Japanese.” 

“ But if this is true,” I pro- 
tested, “‘ why on earth did you 
sign a contract to supply the 
villagers ? ”’ 
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** Bluff ! ” smiled the Skipper 
with bewildering frankness. “I 
tried tellin’ dem d’ truth about 
d’ war, an’ dey wouldn’t believe 
it. So dis time I tol’ dem a lie, 
an’ I got my fish, all canned, 
an’ cooked, and nailed up in 
cases, an’ safely stowed away 
in d’ shed. An’ if dem fellers 
wants to insist on having deir 
flour all dey can get out of me 
is a hell of a shock.” 

He stood and gazed towards 
the approaching villagers with 
an eager relish in his smile 
and a light of combat in his eye 
that gave me the thought of a 
peaceful modern Viking going 
bloodlessly § beserk — hurling 
aside the broken buckler of 
Truth, and standing light- 
heartedly to face his enemies, 
armed solely with the trusty 
weapon of his own wit. 

On being pressed to explain 
this untimely exhaustion of 
our flour supply, he told us 
briefly of an incident that had 
been zealously kept secret since 
the early part of the season— 
namely, that when the Pelageia 
had been landing the northern 
expedition at Anadyr with its 
stores, a kungasi containing 
their entire provision of flour 
had been crushed by the de- 
scending ice-pack in the river 
and had foundered. Owing to 
the ice it had been impossible 
to salve a single bag, so the 
steamer had left them such of 
its own supply as could be 
spared, and on her next voyage 
to Anadyr the shortage had 
been made up by draw- 
ing on the supplies provided 
for Bolsheretsk and Ozernci. 

Meantime a wireless message 


had been sent to Vladivostock 
ordering a fresh supply for the 
two southern stations to be 
sent up by the autumn steamer, 
In the event of their stock 
running short before this ar. 
rived it was proposed to send 
the Chaika to Petropa’l’sk to 
purchase a small supply from 
the traders or from the govern- 
ment stores there to tide them 
over. This, in fact, was the 
mission that had taken her 
there when she learnt the news 
of the war, but unfortunately 
the effect of this news had been 
that no one would part with 
more than a bag or two, 80 
she had had to return prac 
tically empty-handed. Thu 
the position when the news of 
the war reached us was that 
both Bolsheretsk and ourselves 
were short of flour. Knowing 
the Skipper as I did, I could 
see the rest without being told. 
Obviously it was advisable to 
put the whole personnel on 
minimum bread rations at once, 
but in view of the suspicious 
and troublesome class of men 
he had to deal with he would 
hesitate to admit the true 
state of affairs to them. So, 
doubtless, when the villagers 
had asked that he should supply 
them with flour he had seen 
in their proposal the solution 
of two urgent problems—the 
assurance of his fish supply, 
and his excuse for rationing 
the men—and so he had jumped 
at it, leaving the future to 
take care of itself. Dear, elu- 
sive, old Skipper! And now 
here was that future coming 
to demand its reckoning of 
him, for the strange cavalcade 
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had halted just beyond the 
cleaning shed, and the starosta 
and a couple of others were 
advancing towards us. 

A silence fell over our party, 
and I do not think there was 
one of us that did not feel 
an uncomfortable sense of ap- 
prehension as these men ap- 
proached—not one, that is, 
except the imperturbable Skip- 
per himself. He had ceased 
watching the steamer while he 
was talking to us, so now he 
took one more casual glance 
at her through the glasses. A 
ghost of a smile flickered under 
his moustache as he then 
handed them to Solovieff with 
the admonition, “‘ Keep an eye 
on her. I think she’s training 
her guns on us ”—following 
which he turned and nodded a 
careless greeting to the starosta. 

“So you have come for your 


flour, eh?” he said, and then 
proceeded to make a few face- 
tious remarks about the village 


“supply column.” ‘It re- 
minds me of that picture you 
have on your table-cloth of the 
Retreat from Moscow,” was his 
concluding sally. “I suppose 
you will ride in front on the 
white pony like Napoleon— 
and scare the bears off.”” The 
allusion was to an elaborate 
piece of printed oilcloth that 
decked the starosta’s table. 
Many similar articles had been 
produced in Russia in 1912 to 
commemorate the centenary of 
Napoleon’s great defeat, and the 
starosta was rather proud of it. 

The Skipper’s pleasantry was 
not well received. 

“We have come for our 
flour, Ivan Alexandrovich,” the 
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starosta replied curtly, ‘“ and 
we have no time to waste. 
Please instruct your men to 
deliver it to us.” 

“Very well,” said the Skip- 
per indulgently, “very well. 
I believe that Napoleon, too, 
was an impatient fellow. Will 
you call me Stefan, please, 
from amongst the men over 
there ? ” 

“* Stop !””’ interposed the agi- 
tated voice of Solovieff. 

“Oh ? ” questioned the Skip- 
per, turning slowly round to 
him. “‘ What now ? ” 

“ That is not a man-of-war,” 
announced Solovieff, waving the 
glasses excitedly towards the 
ship. 

“Indeed?” asked the Skip- 
per, full of surprise. ‘‘ How 
so?” 

“Look!” urged Solovieff, 
tendering the glasses. 

The Skipper took them and 
looked. ‘“‘ Well, well,” he said 
casually, “perhaps not.” He 
smiled pleasantly at the sta- 
rosta. “So you may not have 
to sleep amongst the bears 
to-night, after all! But never- 
theless we must give you your 
flour. Stefan!” 

Stefan emerged from the 
crowd of men on the beach and 
approached us. 

But the starosta’s attitude 
had undergone a sudden change. 
Snatching the glasses which 
the Skipper was handing back 
to Solovieff, he quickly scru- 
tinised the approaching ship. 

“That is the Kolymsk,” he 
asserted sharply. 

*“* May be, may be,” assented 
the Skipper quite calmly. Then 
turning to- his quartermaster, 
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“Stefan, these good people 
have come for their flour. Will 
you please——”’ 

“ But, the devil! Ivan Alex- 
androvich,” interrupted the sia- 
rosta, ““ we have our own flour 
on the Kolymsk. We no longer 
need your double-priced goods.” 

The Skipper stared at him 
with an admirably executed 
expression of astonished indig- 
nation. 

“But, my good fellow,” he 
reminded him sternly, “ you 
have signed a contract to buy 
that flour from me, and all 
these people are witnesses. You 
cannot come now and say that 
you don’t want it.” 

The starosta, however, was 
very obdurate, and, as the 
Skipper was equally so, these 
two for some time disputed 
heatedly as to whether or not 
the villagers should have to 


take delivery of an entirely 
non-existent lot of flour. 
Meanwhile the recollection 
floated back to me of my 
recent discussion with the Skip- 
per about the exorbitant price 


he was charging for it. “‘ He 
had to look after the company’s 
interests in his own funny 
way,” he had told me, “and 
so the villagers had to be 
robbed.”” How simple it all 
seemed! Not having any flour 
he demanded double the price 
for it in order to ensure that 
the villagers would repudiate 
their purchase at the first op- 
portunity. Obviously! How 
instructive to live with a mas- 
ter mind! Yet how small it 
made one feel at times! And 
now what was his game, I 
wondered. 
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My attention was brought 
back to the dispute by the 
Skipper’s voice saying in 
more reasonable tone, “ Well, 
the agreement is in the Office ; 
let us go and see what we can 
do about it.” 

Thereupon the two of them 
walked away towards the cabin 
that custom honoured with 
that name, leaving the rest of 
us to the occupation of speeu- 
lating as to how the Kolymsk 
—for there was now no doubt 
that it was she—had been able 
to venture up by the outside 
passage, and what had caused 
her to come in through Amphi- 
trite Strait. The answers we 
reached, and which subsequent- 
ly proved correct, were, that 
either Japan or Britain must 
have succeeded in making those 
seas unsafe for the Germans, 
and that, having called at 
Hakodate and elected to pro- 
ceed thence by the outside 
passage, she had found the 
Kurils barred by fog until she 
had reached Amphitrite Strait, 
After all the doubt and w- 
certainty in which we had been 
living, it brought us a wonder- 
ful feeling of reassurance to 
see a familiar Russian merchant 
ship quietly steaming towards 
us. It meant, on the one hand, 
that the Russian fisher-folk 
could get home in safety, and, 
on the other, that the inhabi- 
tants of the coast were assured 
of their winter’s food. Good 
old Kolymsk ! 

And now here was the Skip- 
per returning alone from the 
office, with an air as if nothing 
of any interest had happened. 

* Well,” he announced to U8 
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casually in Russian, “I have 
let them off.” 

“JT should jolly well think 
so,” I remarked. 

“ Ah, but, my friend,”’ he 
interposed quickly, ‘‘ dere was 
a consideration.” 

“ Good Lord! ” I ejaculated. 
“ What on earth was that ? ” 

“Well,” he replied protest- 
ingly, “‘ you couldn’ expec’ d’ 
company to give up all deir 
profit on dat flour for notting, 
could you? An’ after I been 
starvin’ all my men for days 
to scrape it togedder! So in 
return for my cancellin’ d’ 
contract I made him sign on 
@’ back of it dat d’ villagers 
will fish for d’ company nex’ 
season at d’ old rates of pay- 
ment. So now everybody is 
happy. I have got my fish; 
@’ villagers will get deir flour ; 
an’ d’ company can buy deir 
salmon nex’ year—an’ all at 
everybody’s own price, jus’ as 
it was before all dis trouble was 
started.” He chuckled with 
enjoyment as he added, “‘ Now 
have I robbed your nice vil- 
lagers? Am I a dam rogue ? ” 

“Skipper,” I said, reaching 
out my hand to him, “‘ you are 
& marvel.” 

* * * * * * 

Really this story should have 
ended with those asterisks. But 
there was one query that was 
persisting in my mind as it 
probably is in yours—namely, 
what had become of the ‘ Gneise- 
nau’? So I asked the Skipper 
about it. He smiled benevo- 
lently down on my simplicity. 

“Dere never was any @nei- 
senau,” he replied. 

“ But, hang it ! ” I protested, 
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“‘ the fellows on the Commandor 
Bering saw her.” 

“ H’m—dey tought dey did,” 
returned the Skipper with a 
reminiscent smile. And then 
he told me the tale that had 
been brought to him by the 
Chaika during my absence in 
the mountains, and that already 
was becoming the classical joke 
of Kamchatka. 

When the Bering, lying at 
Bolsheretsk, had received the 
order to proceed to Petro- 
pa’l’sk to take away the families 
of the officials, the <Amiral 
Zavoiko—which was the other 
patrol ship—had received a 
similar message while cruising 
around the Commander Islands. 
Both vessels had immediately 
headed for Petropa’l’sk, belch- 
ing great clouds of smoke in 
their dutiful haste; both con- 
verged on that port simul- 
taneously; and both captains, 
seeing the smoke of the other 
vessel above the horizon, had 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My God, there’s 
the Gneisenau !” and turned and 
bolted back whence they came. 

So the precious families of 
the officials were cheated of 
their escape, and had to stay 
and tremble in their houses 
until a wireless from WNiko- 
laevsk told them that the 
Gneisenau had been reported 
a few thousand miles away, 
and that the whole thing had 
been a false alarm. Meantime 
the town was rocked by the 
discovery of the joke of the 
two patrol ships, and the women 
and children of the townsfolk 
came down from their refuge 
in the mountains to join in the 
laugh. 

2H 
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ONE evening early in April 
a small yacht was lying be- 
calmed off the coast of Spain. 
Five days earlier she had sailed 
from Falmouth, bound for New 
York, and she was making 
the Southern passage by the 
route which was followed in 
old days by square-rigged sail- 
ing ships. It is a long passage, 
three times as long in distance 
as the direct crossing of the 
Atlantic, but it is a fair wind 
passage, made in the North- 
East Trades, and so it is the 
best way for a sailing ship to 
go. Sailors are familiar with 
the Trade winds, but others 
may not realise that the winds 
and currents of the North 
Atlantic follow in general a 
circular track. From the coast 
of Africa, about the latitude of 
the Canary Islands, the wind 
blows steadily towards the West 
Indies, and thus sets up a 
current which there turns north- 
ward to become the Gulf 
Stream, and then sweeps over 
towards the coast of Norway, 
while in the North Atlantic 
westerly winds prevail. Thus 
it comes to be that a ship 
may sail from England to 
America and back and [find 
favourable winds and a fair 
current almost all the way, 
provided she will follow the 


circle, going west by the 
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Southern and east by the 
Northern route. 

Jolie Brise, as the yacht was 
called, had been a Havre pilot 
cutter. She was short and 
broad and deep, and built of 
oak; enormously strong, as a 
pilot boat must be, and a com- 
fortable home for the five men 
who sailed in her. For the 
first seven hundred miles she 
had made slow progress, and 
cold weather had followed her 
southwards ; but towards noon 
on this day the breeze had 
failed, and for the first time 
there was real warmth in the 
sunshine. 

To the man who is at heart 
@ sailor there is nothing in the 
world more peaceful than a 
sailing vessel in a flat calm. 
Not the calm which means 
only that there is no wind, 
while the ship rolls incessantly 
in an ocean swell; that is 
misery. But the calm of per- 
fect stillness, when the sea is 
like -glass and there is not 
sound of rope or block or sail 
or any moving thing. Then 
if the ship is in good trim 4 
sailor takes his rest while he 
may, and is glad of quiet times, 
for there is no telling what 
work he may have to do when 
the wind comes again. 

All hands were on deck, and 
the skipper was sitting on the 
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rail by the stem-head. It 
was his favourite place, for 
from there he could see every 
detail of his ship. He loved to 
see the curves of the deck sweep- 
ing boldly upwards to the bow, 
the skylights gleaming in the 
sun, the fine strong graining 
of the pitch-pine mast, the 
complexity of rope and wire 
which went to make her run- 
ning gear and shrouds; and 
his eyes kept on turning to 
the yards which had just been 
fitted to the mast, after a plan 
of his own devising, for carrying 
the square rig under which the 
ship would run down the Trades. 
In theory the plan was good, 
but the yards had yet to show 
that they would work well in 
practice. As his glance wan- 
dered from one familiar detail 
to another, the real complete- 
ness of the ship came home to 
him for the first time, and he 
felt a great pride in her and in 
the thought that nothing had 
been spared in fitting her for 
sea. 
To the east lay the coast of 
Spain, the Bayona Islands, 
which guard the entrance to 
Vigo Bay, and the mountains 
sloping steeply to the sea. 
While the sun was high they 
seemed almost colourless in the 
heat haze, but as the sun set 
the western sky became a blaze 
of colour and all the coast 
was lighted up, so that the 
mountain peaks shone out 
against the sky and the white 
houses by the sea were sharply 
outlined against the cliffs. It 
was @ wonderful evening, the 
sky all gold and copper and 


green, and the sea like an opal 
with great splashes of fire 
where the light was reflected 
from it; but it was a sky 
foretelling change. 

Soon after dark a light air 
came from the south, and the 
ship was headed west so that 
she might gain an offing from 
the land. Little by little the 
breeze freshened all through 
the night, and by daylight 
Jolie Brise was lying hove-to 
under a double-reefed try-sail 
and a storm jib, ready for 
anything which might come. 
About seven a great black 
cloud rose up and spread swiftly 
across the. western sky, and 
with it the gale broke. The 
first squall struck the ship in 
a torrent of rain and spindrift ; 
it was the fiercest of all, or so 
it seemed, perhaps because of 
the suddenness of its coming. 
Ever since midnight the swell 
had been running higher and 
higher, great round-backed hills 
of water ranging in from the 
western ocean. With the com- 
ing of the wind the rounded 
tops became steep and sharp, 
and began to break heavily, 
so that as each one passed the 
ship she was swept backwards 
a little towards the shore. It 
was well that she had sailed 
out into the open Atlantic all 
through the night. But she 
was a pilot boat, built to keep 
the sea in any weather, and 
she rode safe as a bird upon 
the water. By noon the gale 
was spent, and towards evening 
the ship was lying becalmed in 
a huge swell. Of all conditions 
at sea, this is perhaps the 
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hardest to bear, and the most 
destructive of sails and rigging, 
for as the ship is thrown vio- 
lently about the sails thrash 
from side to side, and the spars 
and rigging are tried to the 
utmost. After a time a light 
breeze came again from the 
south, bringing a fine cold 
rain, which fell upon the water 
with a faint hissing sound, and 
checked the breaking of the 
sea. So the ship was headed 
south - west, and just made 
steerage way. 

In summer-time there is a 
northerly wind which rises in 
the Bay of Biscay, and blows 
day after day along the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal. It is 
called the Portuguese Trades, 
and may extend some two or 
three hundred miles off-shore. 
As it travels south it tends to 
become more easterly, and by 
the Canaries it swings outwards 
into the Atlantic, and becomes 
the true North-East Trades. 
It is a hot-weather wind, and 
cannot be expected off the 
Spanish coast in April. But 
this light southerly breeze broke 
all the rules of normal weather, 
for it backed slowly round by 
east to north, and yet brought 
fine weather, which in the 
North Atlantic as a rule 
comes only when the wind fol- 
lows the sun. By noon next 
day Jolie Brise was running on 
her course before a tearing 
northerly wind, under her 
square rig. 

The change over from fore 
and aft rig entails a good deal 
of work. As soon as the main- 
sail is lowered the ship begins 
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to roll so violently that the 
stowing of sails and spars be 
comes difficult, and even dap. 
gerous if great care is not 
taken, for in a moment they 
may get out of hand if a slip 
is made in handling them. But 
@ ship running dead before the 
wind and a big following sea 
does not steer comfortably 
under @ mainsail, and so the 
square-sail had been set in the 
hope that the wind would 
stay fair for long enough to 
make the work worth while, 
But all that day the wind. 
held true and freshened until 
she was driven to the limit of 
her speed. It was wonderful 
sailing, a blazing sun, the great 
white square-sail bellying out 
over the bow, and from the 
stern the wake streaming back 
as if the ship were sailing down 
some broad white highway. Now 
and then the following sea 
broke heavily, close to her, 
so that she seemed to be sailing 
in nothing but foam from the 
piled-up bow wave curling over 
and roaring under her fore 
foot to the seething wake astern. 
Everywhere was glitter, move- 
ment, and life, for it is in such 
weather that porpoises love 
best to follow a ship, and they 
played around Jolie Brise i 
scores. 

Porpoises make for a ship 
from hundreds of yards away, 
whole families of them. The 
big ones leap far into the aif, 
and dive again with a perfect 
swift smoothness which makesit 
seem as if for them there is 00 
such thing as a sudden plunge 
from one element to another} 
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while the young ones gambol, 
as all young creatures do, 
splashing and falling flat upon 
the water, and playing around 
for the sheer joy of life. These 
do not venture quite so near, 
put the big ones rush straight 
at @ ship, and from the stem- 
head one may see through the 
smooth green water where the 
bow wave curls over to break, 
how they dash past the stem, 
missing it by no more than an 
inch or two, and then turn to 
cross again from the other 
side. Sharks and bonito and 
some other deep-sea fish follow 
a ship to find food, but por- 
poises seem to play around her 
just for fun, and because they 
enjoy keeping her company. 

The wind did not fail, but 
rather freshened. Such sailing 
as this is splendid in the day- 
time, but by night it is wise 
to go more cautiously, and so 
the outhauls of the square- 
sail were let go and the brails 
hauled taut, gathering the sail 
together until it became like 
@ bolster of canvas hanging 
down before the mast. But 
even so the wind filled the 
folds of it, so that they swelled 
out in great bulges, and the 
ship was still running over-fast. 
The sail would have been better 
lowered, but she was rolling so 
heavily that it was not safe 
for men to go aloft, and so she 
drove on as she was all through 
the night. 

In three days Jolie Brise 
sailed from Portugal to Madeira, 
and in two more she made 
Palma, the westernmost of the 
Canary Isles. Still the wind 
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held, and blew steadily from 
north-east, almost a gale in 
force. That was a rough week’s 
sailing: sometimes under the 
square-sail, but more often with 
only the small triangle of canvas 
made by the stay-sail, set across 
the deck. Palma was the 
point of departure for the three 
thousand miles traverse to the 
West Indies, and the course at 
first was south-west, so that 
the ship might make the greater 
part of the crossing well down 
south in the Tropics, where 
the North-East Trades are 
steady and the weather is 
always fine. 

In these days the old route 
of the sailing ships is deserted, 
for it is a roundabout way, 
and steam-ships go direct from 
port to port. It is with a 
feeling akin to awe that one 
sails a small vessel out into a 
region where she will be a 
thousand miles or more from 
land, and it may be from any 
other ship. Suppose that she 
were dismasted, or that the 
drinking water failed, or that 
one of the crew became very 
ill—those are possibilities which 
must be faced ; but when every 
precaution has been taken, a 
skipper can at any rate reflect 
that there is no reason why 
things should go amiss. So he 
sets out trusting in Providence 
that all will be well; but 
nevertheless somewhere at the 
back of his mind lies the 
thought that trusting in Provi- 
dence is in itself not without 
an element of risk. It is this 
undefined thought which is the 
essence of adventure. 
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Since the winds and currents 
Sweep round the basin of the 
North Atlantic in a cireular 
track, it follows that there is, 
somewhere in mid-ocean, a 
region where the sea and the 
air are practically still; and 
this is the region of the Sar- 
gasso Sea, where vast quantities 
of weed collect and the calms 
are long drawn out. The Ad- 
miralty has issued a fine book 
of charts, showing the winds 
and currents prevailing in dif- 
ferent areas of the Atlantic 
during each month of the year. 
One may see in this book how, 
if a ship sails southwards until 
she reaches Lat. 20° N., or 
thereabouts, she will almost 
certainly have fair winds for 
@ western passage, and how 
if she tries to shorten the 
voyage by cutting corners and 
keeping farther north she will 
sail into areas which are marked 
upon the charts with large 
shaded circles. These circles 
show by their size the average 
proportion of calm days which 
are found there in each month. 
The value of this book became 
very clear during this voyage. 
The farther south Jolie Brise 
sailed, the longer did the voyage 
become, and so naturally she 
skirted as closely as she could 
the calm areas which were 
shown to the northward of 
her upon the charts; but so 
soon as ever she began to 
approach one of them, so the 
Trade wind became less steady 
and her progress slower, and 
thus for a thousand miles or so 
after leaving Palma she sailed al- 
ways farther towards the south. 


The Sargasso Sea, in fiction, 
has been described as a myp. 
terious place, a windless desert 
of matted weed in which are 
imprisoned ancient ships, and 
where strange and horrible creg- 
tures lurk. There can be little 
truth in such tales, for nowa- 
days steamers pass regularly 
through this region without 
difficulty. But it is no place 
for a sailing ship, and it did 
not need much imagination to 
picture Jolie Brise lying be- 
calmed for weeks, and scarcely 
able when little breezes came 
to force her way through the 
masses of glaring yellow weed 
which spread over the surface 
of the water. As it was, she 
passed by acres and acres of 
it, sometimes sailing through 
the smaller patches and dodging 
the larger ones; and it is 
true that there is about them 
something sinister, a suggestion 
that they would bring the ship 
to a standstill if she ventured 
to sail into them, and that 
strange creatures may lie hidden 
beneath them. It is no doubta 
foolish fancy, at any rate 28 
far as the patches of weed 
upon the fringe of the Sargasso 
Sea are concerned, for there 
the weed is not densely packed 
and does not extend to any 
depth beneath the surface. It 
is true that all sorts of strange 
creatures live in it, but for the 
most part they are very small. 

When a bucketful of Sar 
gasso weed is dipped up and 
shaken out into a basin of 
water on deck, all sorts of 
curious creatures fall out: 
minute crabs and lobsters of 
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queer shapes, animals like scor- 
ions and centipedes, and in- 
numerable little fish, some of 
which have fins with five fingers, 
like hands, with which they 
seemed to cling to the weed. 
In these waters there were 
flying squid with tentacles and 
conical white bodies, marked 
with dark red mottling upon 
the back. Two of them came 
aboard one night, and how 
they came was a mystery, for 


one was found upon the bin- 
nacle, ten feet from the water, 
and no sea had come aboard 
to leave it there. Later on an 
old sea captain in America 
explained that they can shoot 
themselves out of the water, 
and so escape their enemies. So 
the ship sailed for eleven days 
from Palma, drawing always 
farther south until she reached 
Lat. 19° 10’, and had completed 
the half of her journey. 


II. 


28th April, Lat. 19° N. Long. 
44° W., the very heart of the 
Trades. For sixteen days with- 
out a break Jolie Brise had been 
running dead before the wind, 
and so had she still to run for 
yet another eight days before 
she could turn northwards 
again. This Trade wind sailing 
is like nothing else in the world. 
Were it not for the reality of 
working the ship, of watch- 
keeping and meal- times, it 
would seem to be no more 
than a strangely vivid dream. 
To a sailor from Northern 
waters, where the winds are 
always variable and the sky 
ever changing, there is some- 
thing incredible in a wind which 
blows steadily in one direction 
for weeks, or even months on 
end, and in a sky which scarcely 
varies from day to day. Morn- 
ing after morning comes the 
same grey dawn, and with it 
sometimes a gentle fall of rain 
—Tain so warm and light and 
quiet that it seems to be just 
floating in the air. Then the 


sunrise, and the sun climbs 
straight up into the sky in- 
stead of slanting southwards 
as it does in northern lands. 
Within an hour sea and sky 
are flooded with a light which 
grows fiercer and fiercer until 
at noon there is no shadow in 
the waves, nor any rest for the 
eyes except sometimes the pass- 
ing shadow of a Trade wind 
cloud. Even the clouds are 
not like those at home, for 
they do not travel in company, 
but each one sails by itself, 
small and rounded and white ; 
and they do not hurry or change 
in shape, but go so gently that 
they scarcely seem to move. 
Evening brings a lovely change. 
Towards sunset a low bank of 
cloud spreads across the western 
sky, and as the sun sinks it be- 
comes at first an enormous crim- 
son disc and then a strangely 
flattened oval crossed with dark 
bars of cloud. With the ap- 
proach of sunset the fierce 
white glare gives place to a 
light which is soft and warm, 
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and there are shadows in the 
hollows of the waves. As the 
ship sails upon her course, the 
sun sets each night upon her 
bow, and darkness seems to 
close in upon her on either 
hand from north and south. 
Astern, range upon range of 
piled-up clouds,towering twenty 
or thirty thousand feet above 
the sea, are lighted up with the 
colours of the sunset, and still 
are glowing long after night has 
fallen. 

On this part of the voyage 
the moon was near the full, 
so there was no darkness except 
between sunset and moonrise, 
and the nights were more lovely 
than the days. As the sun 
changed colour in setting, so 
did the moon in rising: at 
first a gleam of copper seen 
through a rift in the clouds 
which seemed always to linger 
upon the horizon, then a huge 
flattened disc of golden red 
which gradually dwindled and 
became ever whiter and more 
brilliant until it reached its 
zenith. So bright it was that 
almost all the stars had faded 
out within an hour of its rising, 
and every detail of the rigging 
stood out clear as if it were 
day. Trade wind sailing is a 
memory of unbroken perfect 
weather, and the ship running 
on or before a steady breeze 
and following sea in which she 
never ceases rolling. A few 
days there were when the whole 
sky was covered with a sheet 
of flat grey cloud, and these 
were hard to bear, for the air 
seemed to become heavy and 
the heat unbearable, as if one 


were in a closed room. But 
these clouds brought no change, 
for the breeze remained true 
and the barometer did not fall, 
Now and then rain - squalls 
passed over the ship, but these 
were rare until she began to 
approach the West Indies. 
Tropical squalls are more 
impressive and true to type 
than those in northern waters, 
A solitary mountain of cloud 
is formed, it grows higher and 
higher, gleaming white above 
and purple black beneath, where 
the rain in shadow falls slanting 
to the sea ; while all around the 
blue sky and the steady breeze 
remain unchanged. These 
squall clouds are plainly no 
more than a local change, 
and each brings a wind of its 
own, for they do not follow 
the Trade, but often wander 
across the sea in a north- 
westerly direction. When they 
pass over the ship the wind 
shifts for the time being, and 
with it comes a cataract of 
rain, so heavy that it seems 
scarcely possible even to 
breathe in it. First one hears 
a distant whisper and then 4 
rushing noise, which grows to 
be a great roaring of water 
when the rain strikes the ship. 
Soon it passes, the roaring 
dwindles away, and in ten 
minutes perhaps the sun is 
shining again and the Trade 
wind blowing the same 4a 
ever. Harmless though these 
squalls may be, they are 4 
reminder that farther to the 
south is the region of the Dol- 
drums and fierce heat, where 
hurricanes are bred; for these 
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squalls are hurricanes in embryo, 
local vortices in which the wind 
revolves. Sometimes one may 
see the strange formation of a 
water-spout, and the same ele- 
ments of destruction which are 
in the hurricane are present 
in these squalls, but they are 
soon spent, and do not grow to 
become great storms. 

In the spring and early sum- 
mer a ship may cross the 
Atlantic by the Southern route 
without running any serious 
risk of meeting a hurricane, 
but later in the year the 
Tropics in the region of the 
West Indies, the Bermudas, 
and the Horse Latitudes are not 
safe. One may see in the 
Admiralty Weather Atlas how 
these storms arise close to the 
equator, and how many of 
them follow the Gulf Stream, 
sweeping northwards and west- 
wards into the Atlantic and 
destroying everything in their 
track. The force with which 
the wind blows in a hurricane 
is a thing quite apart from the 
rate at which the storm centre 
travels. The wind may per- 
haps attain a speed of more 
than a hundred miles an hour 
while the storm as a whole 
is travelling at thirty or forty 
miles an hour, just as a spinning- 
top which is revolving at a very 
high rate will slowly trace a 
circle with its point. But the 
good North-East Trades are an 
antidote to hurricanes, for 
in the regions where the 
Trades blow the temperature 
and atmospheric pressure are 
wonderfully steady. It is 
in the idle regions of the 

VOL, COXXIV.—NO. MCCCLVIII. 


Doldrums that the mischief 

brews. | 
When Jolie Brise had run 
for twelve days from Palma, 
and had sailed about eighteen 
hundred miles from there, she 
turned northwards, and so be- 
gan to approach the Horse 
Latitudes, 23° to 30° N., in 
the region between the West 
Indies and the Bermudas. Here 
the Trades failed, and instead 
of the splendid steady breeze 
came squalls and calms and 
strong head winds. In the old 
days of sailing ships this was 
a dreaded place, for the fresh- 
ness of the Trades gives place 
to a terrible damp heat, and 
the long ocean swell becomes a 
confused sea running in all 
directions, so that it seems 
as if this region were a dump- 
ing ground for the seas set 
going by all the winds of the 
Atlantic. Cattle and horses 
died by scores in these waters 
when sailing ships carried them, 
before the days of steam. 
Hitherto the ship had made 
splendid progress, but now the 
voyage began to seem long, 
although there remained only 
about a thousand miles to go, 
and she had already sailed 
about five times that distance. 
Sometimes the wind was strong 
and contrary; then calms 
would come so that she had 
no steerage way, and rolled 
horribly in seas which ran all 
ways at once. Then as she 
worked her way slowly north- 
wards came squally weather— 
squalls like those of the Trade 
winds but grown in strength 
and wickedness. 
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Cape Hatteras, which is some 
three hundred miles south of 
New York, has an evil reputa- 
tion. This is not strange, for 
here the Gulf Stream flows 
swiftly northwards, a vast river 
of hot water, which has upon 
the one side, between it and the 
Continent, the cold Arctic Cur- 
rent which sweeps southwards 
from Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, and upon the other 
the hot and unsettled region 
north of the Horse Latitudes. 
All the elements which go to 
the making of atmospheric dis- 
turbance are present: a con- 
tinent, a cold current shoulder- 
ing the hot Gulf Stream off 
from the coast, and beyond, a 
part of the Atlantic through 
which many storms travel up 
from the south. So Cape Hat- 
_teras has among sailors the 
name for being a “‘ rough shop,” 
and so Jolie Brise found it to be. 

When a ship enters the 
Stream from the southern side 
she- does not meet with any 
sudden change in the colour 
or the temperature of the water. 
The colour becomes perhaps 
an even deeper and purer blue 
than it has been since she was 
far south in the tropics, and 
seems to have not even the 
slightest trace of the green 
which is in all northern waters. 
The temperature of the water 
rises gradually from 66° to 
75° or therabouts. But when 
she reaches the northern limit 
of the Stream the change is 
extraordinary. Within the 
space of a mile or two the 
splendid sapphire blue becomes 
an opaque brownish green, and 
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the temperature may drop ten 
degrees or more. The first signg 
of change are isolated brownish 
patches, where the water of 
the Arctic Current seems to 
break through the shallow over- 
lying layer of Gulf Stream 
water, and as the ship leaves 
the Stream the air suddenly 
feels cool and fresh, while the 
spray if it comes aboard is no 
longer hot. The Gulf Stream 
is a treacherous place, but it is 
very beautiful. 

On a fine night, when the 
ship is just moving in a light 
air, her passage sets the sea 
ablaze. One may look down 
into the clear water and see 
there countless points of light, 
living jewels, emerald and ruby 
and fiery opal. They are not 
only upon the surface, for the 
keel as it passes leaves a 
flaming track, and deeper siill 
are moving creatures tracing 
paths of light. These glowing 
things are small and oval, like 
melon seeds, in substance like 
jelly-fish and colourless. But 
they are not the only source 
of light in the water, for there 
is phosphorescence which shines 
in every ripple, and traces 4 
line of emerald green flame 
around the ship and anything 
which moves in the sea. One 
night when it was very dark 
an awful visitor came to the 
ship, a great shark, which 
swam close to the surface, 
rubbing himself against the 
side. He appeared like the 
evil spirit of a shark, for his 
body was invisible except where 
it was outlined in wavering 
green flame. One of the crew 
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shot him, and he plunged into 
the depths, leaving a trail of 
fire in his wake. Night in the 
Gulf Stream is something which 
cannot be forgotten, but in the 
peauty of it there seems to be 
a quality of strangeness, a spell 
or enchantment such as lurks 
hidden within the lovely forest 
of a fairy tale. 

For a night and a day the 
ship sailed slowly across the 
Stream, and when she was in 
the very middle of it came a 
change. The second day 
brought a wild and flaring 
sunrise. Ragged clouds swept 
up from the south, at first 
one by one, then in masses, 
so that the whole sky became 
filed with them, and many 
squalls struck the ship. Soon 
all the sky was covered but 
one long jagged rift through 
which a slanting shaft of sun- 
light fell upon the waves, and 
made a narrow bar of silver 
gleaming against the dark hori- 
zon. The wind was fair, and 
under close-reefed sails Jolie 
Brise tore along upon her 
course. Then came a black 
squall which wiped out the 
last trace of sunlight, and 
struck the ship so hard that 
she could scarcely run before 
it. For a few moments one 
could not tell whether she 
would broach-to against her 
helm and perhaps be clean 
swept by the overtaking sea. 
But never yet had she failed 
her helmsman. Even now it 
Seemed as if she were only 
waiting for the right moment, 
for suddenly, as she surged 
upon the crest of a great wave, 


with a splendid gesture she 
turned and tore away in safety 
dead before wind and sea. 
Safe, yes, but only so long as 
her helmsman did not fail her 
or falter in his steering. 

To steer at such a time 
must surely be as grand a task 
as comes to any man. Know- 
ledge of his ship, keenness 
of vision, physical strength 
exerted to the utmost yet per- 
fectly controlled, the knowledge 
that one slip or the hesitation 
of a second may bring every- 
thing to an end, the instant 
certainty with which every de- 
mand is answered and the 
extraordinary sense of mastery 
—this is the inspiration which 
comes in times of danger to 
men who have learned in 
patience to love and under- 
stand the sea. In a gale, 
though a man may know the 
tense anxiety which is really 
fear, he will yet have a quiet 
mind when his whole being 
is concentrated upon a single 
purpose, the steering of his ship. 

With this squall the gale 
began in earnest, and Jolie 
Brise lay hove-to throughout 
that day and the following 
night. A heavy sea was run- 
ning, but. it was long and 
regular, and did not trouble 
the ship. Soon after sunrise 
a gleam of blue sky appeared 
upon the northern horizon and 
spread swiftly upwards, until 
upon the one hand was all clear 
sunlight and upon the other 
clouds and deep shadow. The 
southerly wind failed, and for 
a little while the ship lay 
rolling idly ; but a hard white 
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line was sweeping across the 
sea towards her from the north. 
Then the wind struck afresh, 
and she seemed to make a 
sudden leap from darkness into 
a blazing world of sunlight and 
spindrift. 

A savage Norther in the Gulf 
Stream is a grim experience, 
but when it leaps out as if 
from an ambush, to catch a 
southern gale unawares and 
to sweep it wholesale from the 
sea, it is surely one of the 
grandest sights in the world. 
Though the wind had changed 
of a sudden, the long seas still 
ran up from the south, and the 
north wind caught them on the 
flank, tore off the tops from 
them in sheets of spindrift, 
and soon raised another sea 
which ran crossways over them, 
rising in steep pinnacles of 
water and breaking at the 
meeting of the crests. The 
ship was already close reefed ; 
there was nothing more to be 
done for her, so she lay heeled 
over until the water came 
shooting in through the scup- 
pers as each wave passed under 
her, and trembling in all her 
fabric. 

A strong gale at sea is always 
@ wonderful experience, but to 
realise it to the full a man 
must be in a small sailing 
vessel. Then he must fight, 
as men fought in old days, with 
simple weapons and at close 
quarters: not as men fight 
now using machinery and at 
a distance, whether in war or 
seafaring in enormous ships. 
In a@ little sailing vessel he 
fights in{the open: there is no 
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shelter for him, and a sailor 
fights all the better for it, for 
there is in him some primi- 
tive instinct which is aroused 
by the coming of a gale. There 
is a challenge in the rising of 
the wind and sea, and he must 
answer it. It is not only the 
turmoil which arouses him: 
he sees that the ship herself 
has joined in the battle: At 
other times a faithful servant, 
she has become a_ splendid 
comrade. He has armed her 
for the fight, and he glories in 
her strength and courage. 
Surely ships must have some 
living personality of their own. 
Such a thought may be against 
all reason, yet every sailor 
knows that he cannot work a 
ship or think of her except 
as an individual. He learns her 
ways, her likes and dislikes, 
her strength and her weakness; 
he knows just when he must 
let her take her own way and 
when she needs his guidance, 
In a gale of wind a time comes 
when the ship herself takes 
charge. As she lies hove-to 
she makes so little headway 
that the man at the helm can 
do little or nothing for her. 
So he must be content to wateh, 
and then it is, most of all, 
that he learns to love his ship 
and marvels at her intelligence. 
Waves are not all alike, as some 
might think; in fact it # 
nearer the truth that no two 
successive waves meet a ship 
in just the same way. So one 
may watch her hour after hour, 
taking each as it comes, with 
a skill and wisdom which have 
come to her from generations 
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of seamen. It is the seaman 
who learns what a ship must 
be, and so in former days 
sailors built their ships with 
their own hands, and it is still 
from sailors that the builders 
learn what the form of a ship 
should be. 

No one can feel that he really 
knows his ship until he has 
weathered out a gale in her, 
and in this Gulf Stream gale 
Jolie Brise proved herself once 
and for all. Even when a 
man has full trust in his ship 
he can never be really free 
from anxiety when a gale is 
blowing, for there is always 
the possibility that a chance 
sea may bring disaster. Fisher- 
men talk of the ‘‘ chance sea,” 
the wave which does not run 
true with the others, but leaps 
suddenly upon the ship from 
another angle and catches her 
unawares. Sometimes when 
fishing smacks are’ caught in a 
gale of wind they lie hove-to 
hour after hour within sight 
of one another. From _ the 
crest of each wave as it sweeps 
by sails can be seen here and 
there, and when the smack 
sinks into the trough they are 
lost from view. Once more she 
rises, and now perhaps, where 
@ sail has been a few moments 
before, there is nothing. With 
the chance sea the end comes 
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of a sudden, in the passing of 
a wave. It is the unforeseen 
ending against which there is 
no guarding: something which 
can never be quite forgotten, 
no matter how well the ship 
may be weathering out the 
gale. 

A Norther in the Gulf Stream 
is often fierce and short, and 
in this gale the wind began to 
drop after about five hours. 
Then it is that the sea is most 
dangerous, for the waves be- 
come disorderly when they are 
no longer driven onwards by 
the wind. They run in all 
directions: pinnacles of water 
leap up and break at hap- 
hazard so that a ship can no 
longer take them in her stride. 
Short as the gale was it drove 
the ship far south of her course, 
so that when she could make 
sail again she had still the 
Stream to cross. Two more 
days she sailed with fair winds 
and fine weather, and then 
she sighted the low-lying coast 
of America, where Montauk 
Point marks the entrance to 
the Sound. With a gentle 
evening breeze she passed be- 
tween the islands after forty- 
seven days at sea. Her six 
thousand mile voyage was over, 
and all that night she lay be- 
calmed within the shelter of 
the land. 





THE BEACHCOMBER. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


On a Sunday morning in 
early December, shortly after 
eleven, Bolton, the Commis- 
sioner, first made acquaintance 
with Davies, the beachcomber ; 
and as usual at that hour of 
that day the large, bare, dilapi- 
dated main room of the club 
was very empty. When Bung 
Ryder, the D.C., had brought 
the Commissioner over from 
his bungalow, Vincent, the 
police officer, had been the 
only occupant. Having passed 
the time of day, Vincent had 
gone on reading the illustrated 
papers that had arrived the 
night before; and Ryder and 
Bolton . had forestalled later 
arrivals by helping themselves 
to such of the five-weeks-old 
periodicals as Vincent had not 
collected. Then Cruikshank 
had come in, gossiped for a 
few moments, and, seeing that 
the more interesting of the 
magazines and journals were 
in use, had turned to the book- 
cases in vain search for a read- 
able novel which he did not 
already know by heart. Silence 
and dulness settled on the 
bare room. 

Bolton had arrived by the 
mail boat the afternoon before. 
He was new to the Division, 
and it was his first visit to Sin 
Byu. Much of his service had 
been spent in Rangoon, and 
the remainder in Upper Burma. 
It was one of his most hard- 


worked maxims that a white 
man owed it to his dignity to 
be both comfortable and social 
in the East. That Sin Byu 
fell far short of the minimum 
standard of comfort which he 
recognised, and that the sticky 
heat of the climate would cer. 
tainly affect his liver, annoyed 
him. 

“This treacle atmosphere of 
yours is really most unpleasant, 
Ryder,’ he announced. “I 
hope it’s not against the rules 
to rouse the punkah wallah 
from slumber on the Sabbath?” 

“Sorry,’’ Bung Ryder apolo- 
gised genially. ‘‘I hadn’t no- 
ticed that the lazy devil had 
quit work.” 

He shouted an order, and 
@ squatting figure on the ver- 
anda roused itself and pulled 
at a cord. The pulleys of the 
cord squeaked loudly and 
jammed. The squatting figure 
raised protesting hands at the 
very usual occurrence, scrai- 
bled to its feet and disappeared 
in search of assistance. Bolton 
strongly condemned such hap- 
hazard methods and such in- 
different management ; but his 
attention was diverted from 
the considerations that Ryder 
ought to have rung a bell in- 
stead of shouting, and that the 
club secretary must be useless. 

From the hard glare of sun- 
shine outside a small, hot, 
dishevelled, and excited man 
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d. His body was in- 
decently plump, globular like 
an egg; his legs were indecently 
spindled. His head was enor- 
mous, and long wisps of very 
white hair stuck out from be- 
neath a pig-sticker topee, which 
he did not remove, and which 
appeared so ancient that its 
continued existence touched the 
miraculous. The little man’s 
face presented an immediate 
problem to the observer, since 
it gave little information about 
his real age. His skin was 
strangely white, almost trans- 
parent, lined and wrinkled and 
furrowed, but without any of 
the parchment appearance of 
extreme old age; his eyes 
were alight with extreme ani- 
mation and bright as a bird’s. 
He was clean shaven, but not 
and his eye- 


that morning ; 
brows were bushy and quite 


black. In spite of his egg- 
shaped body and inadequate 
legs, he moved with great 
activity and a litheness that 
touched grace. His khaki shirt 
had a patch of a different 
shade on the right shoulder ; 
his blue flannel shorts had been 
reseated with a grey material ; 
his puttees were frayed and 
his hobnailed boots disreput- 
able. He carried a double- 
barrelled twelve-bore, and he 
appeared to have been taking 
violent exercise in the sun. 

Running briskly up the steps, 
this unusual little person clat- 
tered across the veranda, strode 
into the bare room, faced Vin- 
cent, and brought the butt of 
his gun down with a crash on 
the bare boards. 
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“* Loaded?” Vincent asked, 
looking up without any sign of 
astonishment. 

“Am I a fool?” the little 
man retorted. ‘“I am not 
even a youthful and indolent 
official, humorously entrusted 
with the maintenance of the 
public peace. If you prefer to 
study illustrations of blonde 
beauties bathing instead of 
doing your job, is there any 
moral reason why I shouldn’t 
fill with shot the backsides of 
the infernal thieves who defy 
your incompetent underlings 
and rob me openly. Is there?” 

Vincent put down his paper 
and smiled. 

“Beer is what you want,” 
he declared, pointing towards 
the bar. ‘‘Come along and 
tell me what has happened 
now.” 

He led the way into the next 
room, and the little man fol- 
lowed, cursing the police force 
with fluent imagery. 

Bolton was genuinely upset. 

“Good God, Ryder,” he 
gasped, “it’s not yet noon. 
Surely, even here, you don’t 
allow this sort of thing. I do 
not care whether the man is 
drunk already or whether he is 
mad. Ladies might come in 
at any moment. It’s vital 
that he should not be allowed 
to touch alcohol. Vincent 
should have more sense. I 
must insist on your doing 
something.” 

“'There’s no need, really,” 
Ryder laughed. “I doubt if 
he’s ever been drunk in his 
life. He’s Davies.” 

“And who the devil is 
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Davies?” Bolton demanded, 
his voice rising with anxiety as 
a Ford car stopped at the main 
steps and two ladies got out. 
So Bung Ryder told him; 
something that Sunday morning 
while the rumble of Davies’ 
vituperation came from the 
direction of the bar in the 
billiard-room, more at odd in- 
tervals throughout the Com- 
missioner’s tour; until, before 
he left the district, Bolton 
Was a8 eager as any one in that 
derelict station to solve a mys- 
tery that perplexed the most 
imaginative gossips. 


Henry Davies, who later be- 
came a beachcomber in Syn 
Byu, was born in a trading 
schooner at sea off the New 
Hebrides somewhere in the late 
sixties or the early ’seventies 


of the nineteenth century. He 
always maintained that so far 


as his knowledge went the 
year of his birth was uncertain, 
although he was prepared to 
mark on a chart the exact spot 
on the wide seas where the 
important event took place. 
His father, Ralph Henry Davies, 
was then owner of the schooner, 
a successful trader, and a 
pioneer in the business of mak- 
ing money out of island peoples 
by methods not wholly and 
simply piratical. 

Ralph Henry Davies was the 
son of a Gloucestershire parson, 
and in his childhood had often 
dreamed of adventure as he 
stared round-eyed at foreign- 
going ships from the quays of 
Bristol. But the initial adven- 
ture of his life was not sea- 
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born. The career laid down for 
him did not promise much 9 
physical excitement, and he 
started to follow the careg 
with apparent eagerness. With- 
out showing any marked ep. 
thusiasm he went up to Oxford, 
where he annexed classical 
prizes and scholarships; he 
was called to the Bar, where 
he secured more prizes, and, 
quite early, a large income, 
He entered Parliament at thirty, 
took silk in his thirty-sixth year, 
and was offered three months 
later a minor post in the 
Government. The choice be- 
tween politics and the law a 
his principal occupation had 
been approaching him steadily 
in the ordinary course of his 
successful existence. Ralph 
Henry astonished and possibly 
pleased his rivals by an ex- 
hibition of unexpected origin- 
ality in facing that choice. 
When it appeared that he had 
only to make a decision, and 
then, moving by perfectly ordi- 
nary steps, seat himself in the 
Cabinet or on the High Court 
Bench, he induced a peer’s wife 
to spend a week-end with him 
on the yacht in which he passed 
much of his vacations. In those 
remote Victorian times, whe 
week-ends and divorce had no 
settled popularity, the action 
aroused considerable attention. 
Ralph Henry resigned his seat 
in Parliament, gave up his 
practice at the Bar, and left 
England with the lady. The 
peer’s petition for divorce was 
not opposed. When the decree 
was made absolute, Ralph 
Henry, then in New Zealand 
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acquainting himself with the 
business of a South Sea trader, 
married. His wife appeared to 
share his enthusiasm for his 
new occupation. So, after giv- 
ing the matter proper considera- 
tion, they named the schooner 
which he had purchased Lady 
Gwendolen. This, they decided, 
would be a suitable and delicate 
memorial to the past. Henry 
Davies was born in the Lady 
Gwendolen a year after she had 
been named. He was, there- 
fore, as his father pointed out 
to him in due course, completely 
untouched by the transgres- 
sions of his parents. 

For sixteen years Henry 
Davies recognised the Lady 
Gwendolen as home and the 
islands of the Pacific as his 
natural territory. At various 
times during the latter part 
of those years he went to 
school in New Zealand and 
Australia; but his father’s re- 
quirements in the matter of a 
school were exacting, and the 
headmasters of various schol- 
astic establishments in the 
antipodes sensitive to criticism. 
Three parts of his education 
were supplied by his father, 
who, on his day, could be a 
brilliant teacher. Consequently 
there were several breaks in 
his life aboard the schooner ; 
but, except for interludes, 
Henry Davies passed his in- 
fancy, his childhood, and much 
of his adolescence in a vessel 
trading the South Seas. It 
followed that the world of his 
upbringing showed itself to 
him as a place of exquisite 
beauty, of mysterious vastness, 
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of awe-inducing violence. He 
knew islands of a surpassing 
loveliness, wide empty seas, 
the majesty and terror of hurri- 
canes. In half a hundred 
little islands he was at home, 
wandering on sunlit beaches, 
no wide-eyed stranger to bril- 
liance in birds and flowers, 
familiar with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, wise in the ways of beasts 
and reptiles. He dreamed and 
wondered through many days 
of idleness when the schooner, 
crooning softly to herself, trod 
the great loneliness of blue 
water with scarcely a ripple 
at her forefoot ; and as he lay 
on deck in the wonder of the 
southern nights and watched 
the moon caress the quiet sea 
or the stars gaze back at 
themselves in the mirror of the 
ocean, he dreamed and won- 
dered again. When the winds 
came and the water reared 
itself in fury to combat these 
disturbers of its peace he knew 
the impotence of man, and 
how he and the little ships of 
his building could uot live if 
the pitch of the battle rose. 
Within the wide boundaries 
of his Pacific home Henry 
Davies saw his own kind as 
small, ugly, puny, very easily 
killed by disease, climate, and 
accident, distinguished by cun- 
ning while alive, but being dead 
most speedily forgotten in a 
changeless world. 

Quite early in his life, amongst 
his oldest recollections, there 
was the business of anchoring 
the schooner in some lagoon 
and the coming alongside of a 
boat. from the shore with a 
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white man in the stern. Very 
frequently the white man would 
not be the person who had 
met them on their last call at 
that island, and, quite com- 
monly, inquiry would elicit the 
fact that the trader who had 
been there before was dead. 
Disease or accident or trouble 
with the islanders accounted for 
a good proportion of these 
deaths, yet gin gathered a 
regular and a large harvest of 
lives. But the passing of these 
lives was not considered the 
occasion for outcry. When he 
had made inquiry for an absent 
trader and learned that he was 
dead, Ralph Henry Davies 
would make fitting comment. 

*“‘ Sorry about that,” he would 
declare, “‘ he was a good sort.” 

Or, if the man had been 
impossible to describe in such 
@ manner, he would add to the 
formula “‘in his way,” on the 
established principle of speak- 
ing no ill of the dead. And the 
trader, on the same principle, 
would answer— 

“Yes, a real good sort ’— 
making the necessary addi- 
tion, “Pity he punished the 
gin to that extent,” or 
“Couldn’t keep away from 
other men’s wives, though,” or 
“But with his temper he was 
bound to get it one day,” as the 
case required. 

Thereafter, the decencies 
suitably observed, the talk 
would switch to business or 
more profitable gossip. 

When Henry Davies was old 
enough to understand these 
conversations and to recognise 
them as completely sufficient, 


he had already passed one 
necessary stage of his career, 
He understood that although a 
man may well consider himself 
of some importance in the 
universe, others may not share 
his view. But though he lived 
in a world where men and 
women died and left no mark 
and little memory behind them, 
he was brought up to regard 
himself and his parents ag 
different from most of the 
Europeans with whom he came 
in contact. 

The Lady Gwendolen was 
different from most of the 
other trading schooners. She 
was better found and _ fitted, 
and she had money behind 
her; but she had something 
more, she had tradition. The 
owner’s cabin boasted a library 
that was legendary among the 
islands, and its pictures, de- 
corations, and table silver were 
considered without local pre- 
cedent. The style, however, of 
the owner’s living was regarded 
as more remarkable than the 
appointments of his quarters. 
For Ralph Henry Davies and 
his wife, Gwendolen, held to a 
certain outward form of living 
which belonged to the world 
from which they had come. 
They dressed in conventional 
clothes for dinner, their table 
in the cabin of the schooner 
was laid with glass and silver, 
and two native stewards, in 
adapted livery, served them in 
English ways. Henry Davies 
came to regard this business of 
dining in state as symbolic, 
proving conclusively that he 
did belong, as his mother had 
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taught him that he did, to a 
class not usually found trading 
the South Seas. It pleased 
him to be distinguished in 
that way, and to discover that 
people recognised the distinc- 
tion. Before he was fourteen 
he had come to the belief that 
England was the home to 
which he belonged, that he 
would some day go to it and 
live the life which his father 
and mother had lived, about 
which they had taught him 
and made him read. In due 
course, he was told, he would 
go to Oxford. He did not 
belong to the islands and the 
wide seas, but their beauty 
and their greatness were a 
more fitting ground for the 
development of his mind than 
most English boys were fortu- 
nate enough to find. His mind 
must borrow loveliness from 
its surroundings. Dreaming 
and wondering beneath the 
southern stars, he believed him- 
self a boy apart from the 
others of his acquaintance, 
singularly favoured, the son of 
parents peculiarly distinguished. 

A conversation which he over- 
heard before he was fourteen 
helped him considerably. For 
&@ year and more afterwards he 
recalled it and comforted him- 
self with it on the rare occa- 
sions when something occurred 
to make him doubt his own 
good-fortune or his parents’ 
peculiar distinction. It was a 
particular stand-by to him when 
his father’s temper was diffi- 
cult. 

Henry Davies had spent the 
forenoon listening to his father 


dealing with half-caste traders. 
The business always pleased 
him, for it exhibited the ex- 
treme nimbleness of his parent’s 
tongue. When the half-caste 
traders had gone, white guests 
arrived on board for luncheon, 
a@ naval officer and an English 
official. Henry Davies did not 
lunch in the owner’s cabin on 
that occasion : he ate a hurried 
meal with the master of the 
schooner, a solid uncommunica- 
tive person, and went on deck 
and lay down alongside the 
open skylight of the cabin 
where he could hear the con- 
versation below. The talk was 
very quick, and there was 
much laughter. It pleased him 
that both his mother and his 
father should never be at a loss 
for an answer, though the sub- 
ject of much of the earlier 
conversation was politics in 
England, which passed his 
understanding. He was old 
enough to recognise that his 
father could make his points 
much more clearly than either 
of his guests, whose talk seemed 
slow - footed and verbose by 
comparison. When the gather- 
ing broke up and he hurried 
away from the skylight, Henry 
Davies was filled with decent 
pride in his stock. He went 
ashore that afternoon in the 
boat which took off the guests, 
and then he overheard the 
conversation which for a year 
and more brought considerable 
comfort to him. 

“‘ My dear fellow,”’ the, official 
declared, “it simply amazes 
me.”’ 

“Qh,” the naval officer 
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laughed, ‘‘ I’m not denying it’s 
@ dung heap. But there is no 
kind of doubt that friend Davies 
is the king of it. He is really 
wonderful.” 

The reply did not puzzle 
Henry Davies at all. Having 
lived in close touch with the 
realities of the existence of 
traders in remote places, it did 
not astonish him that certain 
men might describe that exist- 
ence as a dung heap. That 
people of his own kind should 
acknowledge his father as won- 
derful, set apart like a king 
from all the other traders, was, 
however, a secret glory to him. 
He hugged that acknowledg- 
ment to him when the increas- 
ing uncertainty of his father’s 
temper made life difficult ; and 
it served him well. Then dis- 
illusion came to him suddenly 
and violently. 

It came to him one night 
at dinner two months after 
his fifteenth birthday. The 
schooner was rising and dip- 
ping gently over long smooth 
swells; it was very hot, with 
the wind almost dead aft. 
From Henry Davies’ point of 
view, although the food had 
pleased him and the solemn 
service of it had satisfied him, 
the meal had not been a suc- 
cess. He had been blamed 
first for silence and sulkiness, 
then for precocity. His mother 
had not taken his part, but 
had laughed at his father’s 
attack. But the clearing of 
the table and the placing of 
decanters before him had di- 
verted Ralph Henry Davies’ 
attention from his son’s fail- 
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ings. He had embarked upon 
something in the nature of g 
set speech about the politica) 
situation in England. Thank. 
ful to have escaped attention 
for the moment, Henry Davie 
sat staring at his plate, wonder. 
ing whether he could slip away 
unnoticed to the moonlit glory 
on deck. He heard his father’s 
voice, loud but not clear, de 
claring— 

“A man with the courage of 
his convictions is required, 
Gwendolen. I have a great 
mind to return and resume my 
political career.”’ 

And he looked up from his 
plate and stared reality in the 
face. 

He saw that the cabin was 
shabby and unclean. The silver 
upon the table was not polished, 
and the glass showed traces of 
having been wiped with 4 
greasy cloth. The mahogany 
table itself was dull, and had 
stains and spots of candle 
grease upon it. At the end of 
it, talking foclishly and thickly, 
lolled a man whose glistening 
face was unshaven, whose linen 
was splashed with food. and 
drink, whose finger-nails were 
grimed. Beside him sat 4 
woman, very flushed, smiling 
fatuously. Henry Davies saw 
his life suddenly in focus. He 
looked on the dung heap, and 
listened to the voice of its king. 
That night the moonlight on 
the southern sea brought him 
no dreams. 

Nine months later Ralph 
Henry Davies died in his sleep 
and was buried in blue water. 
During the months between his 
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intance with disillusion 
and his father’s death Henry 
Davies learned the trick of 
disguising his real feelings be- 
neath an amazing flow of words. 
The habit originated in self- 
defence. He found that when he 
put up some specious argument 
which his father could demolish 
with shattering logic, there was 
something approaching domes- 
tic peace. So he acquired a 
habit of talking fantastically 
and supporting his fancies with 
vigorous language; and the 
habit clung to him. It prob- 
ably had much to do with the 
determination of his career ; 
and it certainly amazed people 
when they first met the boy. 
After her husband’s death 
Mrs Davies sold the schooner 
and settled down in Sydney. 
Possibly as a means of break- 
ing herself of the habit of drink- 
ing she took to religion, and 
became a prominent member 
of a small circle of persons then 
known as ritualists. Her health 
and her appearance improved. 
Henry Davies was delighted 
at the improvement in his 
mother’s health and appear- 
ance; he was very fond of her. 
But the devotional atmosphere 
of his home, and the character 
which it was necessary to 
ascribe to his father, set a 
strain on his endurance. He 
took them both and himself 
with great seriousness, and, 
out of his mother’s hearing, 
would argue fiercely against 
all set forms of religion and 
the unreasoning veneration of 
the dead. His ostensible 


business in life during those 
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years in Sydney was to pre- 
pare himself, with the aid of 
tutors, for Oxford. The career 
to which he was assigned was 
that of a civil engineer, and 
he acquired from the tutors 
a respectable acquaintance with 
mathematics. But a settled 
and urban existence did not 
attract him. If his mother 
had not died on the eve of 
his departure for England, if 
his trustees had not insisted 
on the carrying out of the 
settled programme, he would 
probably have escaped ac- 
quaintance with any univer- 
sity. The acquaintance was, 
however, slight. 

He put in a term and a half 
at Oxford, and during that 
time he exhibited as much 
self-restraint as in any other 
period of his life. Sixteen 
years in a trading schooner 
in the South Seas did not go 
well with academic grooves. 
For the first week or two Henry 
Davies found the place amaz- 
ing and its inhabitants in- 
credible ; then he decided that 
both were intolerable; finally 
he revolted. The graduate 
population he regarded from 
the first as simply unreal; and 
he found his fellow undergradu- 
ates unapproachable. He was 
a complete stranger to their 
games, their sports, their up- 
bringing, their schools, and 
their way of life; he could 
not appreciate their values, 
which he judged childish, and 
he found that they would not 
attempt to measure his. At 
the age of twenty he had spent 
many years of his life facing 
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physical danger in wild places ; 
he was familiar with the quick 
coming of death; he had 
learned endurance in a rough 
school; he could look after 
himself in company that would 
rob a baby of its bottle if the 
theft would produce the price 
of a drink; yet, because he 
had no acquaintance with a 
form of upbringing which from 
cradle to university had fol- 
lowed a set pattern, strictly 
guarded, carefully regulated, 
wholly uniform, he found him- 
self stigmatised as a colonial, 
a barbaric type of creature 
socially handicapped by his 
singular ignorance of the things 
of importance in life. Henry 
Davies took this attitude of 
boys, whom he regarded as 
extremely childish, with great 
seriousness. He argued his case 
with his accustomed vigour; he 
made it plain beyond the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding that 
handling a schooner in difficult 
waters was @ more exacting 
business than playing with balls 
of various shapes and sizes, 
that dealing with cannibal na- 
tives was a more instructive 
performance than baiting school- 
masters, that ingenuously sug- 
gestive talk and the cruder 
and dirtier type of story could 
only be amusing to persons 
without sexual experience. He 
was at immense pains to show 
young men that they were very 
young. He probably succeeded, 
which in conjunction with the 
fact that the young men had 
been reared in fear of the un- 
conventional, made him gener- 
ally unpopular. The violence 


of his language and his habit 
of describing unusual exper. 
ences with vigorous fagilj 
earned him the reputation of 
@ somewhat crude liar, BR 
the end of his first term at 
Oxford Henry Davies found 
himself without friends, with 
few acquaintances, almost igo. 
lated in a youthful crowd which, 
quite politely, refused to listen 
to his exposition of their child. 
ishness. At the beginning of 
his second term, having much 
time on his hands, he began to 
recognise the restrictions of the 
place as intolerable. Before 
the term was half over, by way 
of suitable protest against in- 
terference with his personal 
liberty, he flaunted a lady of 
extremely professional charms 
under the noses of the authori- 
ties. His explanation of the 
occurrence was widely, and 
fictitiously, reported. 

“I came here,’’ he was alleged 
to have informed the master of 
his college, “‘ to get a degree in 
mathematics, and I’m doing my 
best to get one. If I saw you 
with a woman I should leave it 
at that; but, since you seem 
interested, I can assure you 
that that girl was about the 
dullest human creature I’ve 
ever met. Next door to half- 
witted, I should say. And her 
giggle! I had to endure it for 
over an hour before I could 
attract a proctor’s attention. 
Please don’t force me, sir, to 
go through that sort of penance 
too often.” 

And, according to the report, 
@ somewhat embarrassed old 
gentleman informed a perfectly 
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assured young one that he 
would not enforce that sort 
of penance. Henry Davies left 
Oxford the following afternoon. 

For four years subsequent to 
the Oxford interlude Henry 
Davies worked in engineering 
shops. He was a person of 
hot enthusiasms, and he did 
little else but work during 
that time. He lived in a 
cottage in the country, and 
went to and from his work 
daily on a bicycle. Except 
for the doctor in his village, 
a widower whose small daughter 
delighted him, Henry Davies 
had few intimate friends. He 


had no real part in the com- 
fortable country life of the 
‘nineties, and he did not seek 
any. For four years he worked, 
and by way of recreation played 
with a small girl or argued with 


@ village doctor. But he got 
something else out of those 
four years, a love of English 
gardens which never left him. 
When he had qualified as a 
civil engineer Henry Davies 
received the residue of his 
father’s property from his 
trustees. It amounted to ten 
thousand pounds, considerably 
less than he had expected. 
So Henry Davies astonished 
his few friends by exhibiting 
prudence and forethought. He 
transferred his capital from 
anything uncertain to gilt-edged 
securities, and he obtained an 
appointment with one of the 
Indian railways. It, therefore, 
certainly appeared that, with 
@ small but safe private income, 
& fairly lucrative appointment, 
and work in a settled service, 
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he was in a fair way to becom- 
ing settled in an ordinary pro- 
fessional career. Beachcomb- 
ing, at that moment in his 
life, did not appear ong where 
in the picture. 

Before he left England to 
take up his new appointment 
he stopped for a week-end in 
a country house, and there he 
met some one who had known 
his mother before her divorce. 
Since he had no near relations 
living, and had not troubled 
to look up cousins who had 
never exhibited the slightest 
interest in his existence, this 
happened to be the first en- 
counter of the kind which he 
had experienced. The some 
one was @ lady of the type which 
put a severe strain upon his 
temper. To the smallest detail 
she was almost indecently well 
turned out; her assurance 
and her self-satisfaction were 
supreme; her manners were 
exquisite; she had a fixed 
place in her own world, and 
had lived for sixty odd years 
blandly ignoring any other. 
It was perfectly clear that she 
regarded Henry Davies as be- 
longing to one of the other 
worlds; and he spent much 
of the first forty-eight hours 
of his visit avoiding her com- 
pany. Instinct told him that 
she was beyond the reach of 
his most vigorous arguments. 
However, on the night before 
his departure she cornered him, 
and at first he hardly realised 
what she was saying, being 
fully occupied in reminding 
himself that it was essential 
that he should keep his temper. 
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“TI have,” he heard the 
lady’s voice declare, “‘ only just 
discovered that you are Gwen- 
dolen Davies’ son. At one 
time I knew her very well.” 

“Yes,” Henry Davies an- 
swered, and knew that his 
companion regarded him as a 
conversational failure. 

“You are,” the lady per- 
sisted, “‘ not in the least like 
her.” 

Henry Davies drew attention 
with a wave of his right hand 
to his short-backed corpulent 
body and his ponderous head. 

“ Hardly,” he said. 

The lady smiled without 
amusement, and tried more 
direct methods. 

“How,” she asked, “did 
your mother like her extra- 
ordinary life in the South 
Seas ? ”’ 

“She never told me,” he 
replied. 

The lady did not sigh audibly, 
but Henry Davies realised that 
her manners alone prevented her. 

“Lam afraid,” she continued, 
“that you think me imperti- 
nent. But your mother was a 
great friend of mine. I am 
really interested.” 

Instead of telling her sharply 
that her interest was simply 
curiosity, Henry Davies found 
himself replying with slow de- 
liberation. 

*“* At most times,” he stated, 
“my mother enjoyed life on 
the schooner very much.” 

The lady stared at him. 

“T am very glad,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ But, when I remem- 
ber her childhood, it seems 
almost incredible.” 
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“Why?” Henry Davia 
asked, his tone sharp. 

For the first time the lady's 
manner indicated that she found 
any human interest in he 
companion. 

“You must admit, Mp 
Davies,” she argued, “ that 
very few women, ofjher up. 
bringing, could bring success 
into such a violent change of 
life.” 

Then Henry Davies first 
enunciated the theory which 
was to bulk large in his life, 
That he enunciated it with only 
moderate vigour and in lan. 
guage almost tame was a con- 
siderable tribute to his hearer’s 
personality. 

“Who said success,” he de- 
manded. ‘I didn’t. I spoke 
of general enjoyment. Another 
thing altogether. You can go 
out of your own compartment 
into another and find lasting 
enjoyment, even real happi- 
ness. Never success. But ’— 
he brought down his bushy 
eyebrows so that they almost 
obscured his eyes and wagged 
a forefinger at the astonished 
dame—“ don’t run away with 
the idea that any particular 
set of tomfool social convel- 
tions constitutes a compart- 
ment. They don’t.” 

Later that night the lady 
explained to her hostess that 
she had been very interested 
in meeting poor Gwendolen’s 
son. The boy was, of course, 
@ savage, as might have bee 
expected, but he seemed origi- 
nal. Abroad, though certainly 
not at home, he might do 
something. It was clear, how 
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ever, that the wretched divorce 
and marriage had been a ghastly 
mistake. 

Within a couple of years 
people abroad, who knew Henry 
Davies, went further than the 
lady had done. They said that 
he would certainly do some- 
thing if he gave himself a 
chance. His professional ability 
was unquestioned, but his dis- 
inclination to suffer fools with 
any sort of tolerance was re- 
garded as a serious danger to 
him. Before he was thirty 
he had acquired something in 
the nature of a special position 
in his service ; he was lent and 
borrowed and sent about in 
an advisory capacity all over 
the country. To the fact that 
he was constantly moving he 
probably owed the continuance 
of his employment by the rail- 
ways for as long as six years. 
Settlement and regularity un- 
did him; six months in one 
place brought the end. He 
was in Assam, and his imme- 
diate superior was a dull- 
brained person who, in his 
leisure time when he could not 
be in the society of women, 
did himself rather too well. 
Henry Davies and this dull 
person, Bell, could never con- 
ceivably have worked harmoni- 
ously together; that the work 
on which they were associated 
was important, and that Bell 
very definitely hindered it by 
his dulness, ensured that the 
discord between the two should 
be violent. After many skir- 
mishes and a final encounter in 
which he bluntly called his 
chief a fool, Davies sent in his 


resignation. The communica- 
tion which he addressed to 
higher authority through his 
chief, officially stating his in- 
tention to resign, was charac- 
teristic and interesting. He 
began with strict formality, but 
in giving his reasons adopted 
a freer style. 

“Insatiable lechery,” he 
wrote, ‘‘combined with con- 
firmed alcoholism, would make 
a sufficiently heavy demand 
on a man of brilliant parts ; 
on a fool the demand is dis- 
astrous. I do not go the length 
of asserting that Mr Bell, if 
he were a woman-hater and a 
teetotaller, could avoid bung- 
ling, hindering, and mismanag- 
ing any work with which he 
might be charged. I do not 
believe that he could. But, 
when his naturally microscopic 
intelligence is bemused by self- 
indulgence, his employment as 
a railway engineer becomes 
farcical. In support of this 
criticism of a person who is, 
ludicrously, my superior officer, 
I beg to call attention to the 
following facts... .” 

The facts which followed 
were precisely and briefly stated, 
and were supported with much 
evidence. They were exceed- 
ingly damaging to Mr Bell. 
When that dull person received 
this communication, he sent 
for his subordinate ; and when 
Henry Davies arrived in the 
tent which at the moment 
served his chief as an office, 
he found the gentleman flushed 
about the gills, but not from 
alcoholic stimulus or from the 
effects of climate. 
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“ This,” Bell stuttered, tap- 
ping the letter in front of him, 
“is abusive, libellous, and 
grossly insubordinate.”’ 

“But true,” Davies inter- 
rupted, with energy. 

“It will mean,” Bell con- 
tinued, “‘ that instead of being 
permitted to resign you will cer- 
tainly be dismissed the service.” 

“Much I care,” Davies 
answered. 

“ And,” his chief explained, 
“TI shall bring an action against 
you. Insatiable lechery com- 
bined with confirmed alcohol- 
ism! The thing is monstrous. 
Perfectly monstrous ! ”’ 

“ Here,” said Davies, stretch- 
ing across the table and seizing 
the document. 

He crossed out the beginning 
of the first sentence of the ex- 
planations and substituted for 
it, “Continual poodle-faking 
combined with habitual tip- 

“That please you better? ” 
he demanded, pushing the paper 
back. 

Bell read the correction and 
remained for a moment think- 
ing. 

“No better,’”’ he replied, but 
the stuttering indignation had 
gone from his tone. ‘“‘ You 
realise, of course, Davies, that 
apart from the gratuitous libel 
on my character, what you have 
said about me professionally is 
likely to do me great, very 
great and serious damage ? ”’ 

“That,” Henry Davies de- 
clared on a note of fiery in- 
dignation, “is exactly why I 
said it. You aren’t an engineer, 


you aren’t the beginnings of 


one. It’s about time the fact 
was recognised.” 

Then the. dull person showed 
that he was not obtuse in read- 
ing character. 

* Precisely,” he answered 
quietly. ‘But I am within 
two years of my pension. This 
document would definitely settle 
the question of promotion 
which I am expecting. The 
promotion affects my pension.” 

He paused, but Davies made 
no reply. 

“I have,’ Bell continued, 
“spent a good many years in 
this country working to sup- 
port my children and my wife, 
who does not make the same 
charge about my moral char- 
acter that you do. I admit 
that I am slow and sunk in 
official ways. That almost at 
the end of my career, when it 
is too late for me to start 
afresh, you should cause me 
and my family to lose the re- 
ward for which I have worked 
seems to me a somewhat severe 
penalty for dulness. However, 
you wish this to go forward.” 

“Damn,” Henry Davies 
snorted, deflated; and he 
reached out again and seized 
the document and tore it up. 
*T’ll let you have my resigna- 
tion short and sweet, without 
reasons. That do?” 

The dull person sighed and 
smiled. 

“No,” he said, “it won't. 
Let’s call this breeze off, Davies. 
I’m moving on, anyhow, soon. 
There is no sense in your re 
signing on my account. You're 
going somewhere near the top.” 

But Henry Davies resumed 
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his manner of fiery indignation 
with obvious relief. 

“I’m not,” he declared ; 


“this service business is no 
place for me. You're slow 
right enough, and you madden 
me at times with your mental 
timidity and your blasted red 
tape. But I lied in that letter. 
I see that now. I acknowledge 
it, Sorry. It’s the service. 
The King in Council must 
ponder upon it if you happen 
to suggest using a bolt where 
the greybeards always had a 
screw. Damnable. I can’t 
stand it. Not my compartment 
at all. I resign.” 

The dull person, much re- 
lieved, attempted argument. 
But Henry Davies beat him 
at that game with eager ver- 
bosity. If, as Bell pointed out 
later, a young fellow who might 
go as high as he chose wanted 
to muck up his career, it was 
a pity. But when a man fell 
really foul of the ways of his 
service, there was no sense in 
his remaining in it. And, any- 
how, Davies’ tongue would have 
got him into trouble sooner or 
later. 

Of his next adventure in the 
search for the compartment of 
existence which should suit 
him, in which he might succeed, 
Henry Davies rarely spoke. 
On the principle, probably, 
that there are absurdities which 
should be decently interred in 
silence, he hardly ever men- 
tioned an interlude in his life 
Which occupied a year and a 
half and had one important 
effect upon his future. Having 
left the railway service,’ Davies 


‘ment was fatal. 
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decided that he must place 
independence before other con- 
siderations. Failing to find 
an engineering job promising 
complete independence com- 
bined with anything like 
promise for the years ahead, 
he cheerfully abandoned his 
profession and embarked upon 
an enterprise for which he had 
no perceptible qualification be- 
side verbosity. He was a 
singularly poor horseman, and 
he knew nothing of horses. 
Yet after his resignation, while 
he was attempting to find 
suitable employment, he sold 
a pony for three times what he 
had given for it. The danger 
of such a sale to a man of 
extremely optimistic tempera- 
Within a 
month of that disastrous trans- 
action he was a partner in a 
newly formed horse-coping busi- 
ness. 

The other partner in the 
enterprise was one William 
White, who had the misleading 
prefix of The Honourable before 
his name. White had held a 
commission, but had resigned 
it; and his father, the second 
holder of a title that had been 
earned by honest work, had 
made it clear that the son’s 
return to England would coin- 
cide with the cessation of pay- 
ment of his allowance. White, 
though not in his own name, 
bought Davies’ pony for more 
than three times what it was 
worth. He regarded the trans- 
action as a very sound invest- 
ment, since it bore fruit in the 
partnership. Henry Davies put 
up the capital for the business, 
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two thousand pounds, and in 
accordance with the terms of 
the agreement he was to"receive 
three-quarters of the profits. 
The conduct of the business 
was to be in his hands, White 


acting as a subordinate, a sort 


of advising stable manager. 
For a time Henry Davies was 
busy and contented: he trav- 
elled about a lot buying ponies, 
arguing fiercely and enthusi- 
astically about the prices of 
them. In six months the firm 
had collected a large stud of 
young stock, and Henry Davies 
had the satisfaction of knowing 
that there had not been a single 
instance where he had paid the 
full price asked for a pony. 
He was very well pleased. So 
was White. 

At the end of little more 
than a year business was so 
bad that Davies was faced 
with the choice of losing every 
penny he had put into the 
venture or of finding more 
capital in the hope of turning 
a wreck into a success. He 
put another five hundred 
pounds into the business and 
much careful inquiry into 
White’s methods. For some 
weeks he travelled about as- 
certaining how White had 
robbed him. He discovered 
the truth with surprising ease ; 
and as he journeyed back to 
his headquarters he appreci- 
ated fully the fact that the 
majority of his acquaintances 
must have guessed that he 
was receiving the usual treat- 
ment accorded by sharpers to 
ignorant fools. On a hot after- 
noon Henry Davies found his 
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partner dozing on his veran 
and he was not at all verboge, 

“Get up, you swine,” he 
ordered, ‘‘ you lying, stinking 
thief.”’ 

And, as White jumped out 
of his chair, he set about him 
with a heavy stick. When the 
stick broke, he stared wonder. 
ingly at the bleeding inert 
thing on the ground, and he 
realised that he had beaten it 
long after it had ceased to 
move. 

For: a week it was almost 
certain, for a month it was 
probable, that Henry Davies 
would be tried for murder; 
and of the result of the trial 
there was never the slightest 
doubt. Few people had any 
sympathy for White, fewer still 
any excuses for an attack so 
violent and so prolonged. Pend- 
ing White’s death or recovery 
Davies was not arrested, but 
he knew that the police were 
never far from him, and he 
spent long days and longer 
nights of intolerable misery 
waiting for them to take him. 
He refused to see any of his 
acquaintances, and did his best 
to keep out of their sight. 
Much of his time he passed 
staring at his ponies, forcing 
himself to realise his surpassing 
ignorance of their good points 
or their bad, telling himself 
again and again that White 
lay dying, that he stood with 
the shadow of the gallows on 
him because of his own fool's 
conceit. He saw White not 
as a disreputable scoundrel, 
but as a man who gave to a2 
idiot no more than he deserved. 
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When White got about again 
he?managed to prevent any 
criminal proceedings, but pre- 
ferred a civil action, assessing 
the damages at fifteen hundred 
pounds. Henry Davies refused 
to defend the action, and agreed 
to judgment for that amount. 
He treated his lawyer’s sug- 
gestion that he should, in his 
turn, bring an action for fraud 
against White with fierce in- 
dignation. On the partnership 
being wound up he got back 
fifteen pounds of the money 
which he had put into it. 
When he had squared up every- 
thing and settled with his 
private creditors he faced the 
future with the best part of 
half his capital gone. After 
close on ten years in the country 
he left India, knowing himself 
labelled as a fool without any 
measure of self-control. His 
income, even in those days of 
a forgotten cheapness of living, 
was small. In seeking employ- 
ment in his own profession his 
past record was something 
which he could not hopefully 
present. He sailed from Cal- 
cutta for Colombo a shabby, 
flabby little man, looking 
pinched and ill and weary, 
who spent most of his time 
sitting on deck staring fixedly 
at the calm face of tropic seas 
with a curious expectancy. The 
prospect of beachcombing was 
then discernible at the back of 
the picture. 

Six months after he sailed 
from Calcutta Henry Davies 
exuded enthusiasm, was as 
fiercely verbose as ever, and 
wildly optimistic about the 
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future. Towards the end of 
the first miserable month which 
he passed in Ceylon Davies met 
an enormous person who styled 
himself William Robins, who 
was commonly known as the 
Vat. Mystery attached to 
this elephantine creature, who 
periodically disappeared from 
Colombo upon business un- 
known to even the most per- 
sistent gossips; he was defin- 
itely outside the pale of polite 
people, but he was something 
of an honoured and clearly an 
honourable outcast. Davies 
perceived in him much under- 
standing and great kindliness 
of heart ; at the end of a fort- 
night’s acquaintance he bur- 
dened the huge fat man with 
confidence and found chuckling 
sympathy. Sitting one hot 
night before the coming of the 
rains in the seedy quarters 
which he had hired, he poured 
forth the story of his life with 
incredible verbosity. It was 
probably the last occasion on 
which he referred frankly to 
the horse-coping insanity. 

“There you have me,” he 
declared, striding excitedly up 
and down, the sweat glistening 
on his face and neck, “a man 
who has never yet discovered 
the compartment of life to 
which he belongs. ... What 
the devil are you grinning at ? ” 

** You,” the Vat assured him, 
chuckling obesely. ‘‘ You'll be 
working yourself into a lather 
in a moment. Get on with it, 
though.” 

“IT was until you inter- 
rupted,” Davies replied with 
indignation. “I was saying 
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that until I find my compart- 
ment I am damned. I can’t 
control myself. It’s pure chance 
that I am not dangling from 
@ gallows at the moment. Im- 
properly occupied, I’m _ the 
dreariest sort of fool. My mind 
outruns itself. If I escape 
violence, it’s possible I might 
become a nuisance to other 
people. I simply can’t tolerate 
the mentally inert. I——” 

But the Vat raised his voice 
and boomed at him cheerfully. 

“ Aren’t you an engineer of 
sorts ? ’’ he inquired. 

“I,” Henry Davies explained 
violently, ‘‘am an engineer with- 
out any ‘of sorts’ about it. 
What the hell’s the good of 
that! I bound myself to a 
ridiculous service where in- 
dependent thought was re- 
garded as a crime. By leaving 


that service I’ve marked my- 
self. I’d build a railway from 
heaven to hell and back with- 
out any difficulty if I got the 


chance. But I must have 
scope and freedom for my 
work. I will not be cramped 
and fettered.” 

“Td gathered that already,” 
the Vat told him. ‘“I may 
hear of something for you. 
Good-night.”’ 

A few weeks later, in the 
same seedy quarters in Colombo, 
the enormous person set out 
the details of the something 
of which he had heard; and 
on that occasion, by effortless 
and chuckling persistence, he 
dominated the conversation. 
He gave many facts about a 
timber business in Siam, which 
wanted an engineer to con- 
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struct forest tramways and to 
manage saw-mills. 

“You,” he told Davies, 
“would have to buy in to the 
firm if you wanted the job, 
That is risking a good bit of 
your remaining capital. It’s 
a straight show and a genuine 
business, but it’s a risk. You'd 
be independent right enough, 
Your partners would be good 
fellows who each do their own 
job. The late engineer wasn’t 
quick enough with a wounded 
tiger. That’s why the job is 
going. It’s worth thinking 
about.” 

“I have thought,’ Davies 
declared. ‘‘ I can think as well 
as listen. You’ve done me a 
great service, Vat. I shall 
become the engineering partner 
in this business.” 

The Vat chuckled delightedly. 

“You won’t if the other 
fellows don’t like you,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Don’t make any 
mistake about that. If they 
do like you, then go into the 
risk carefully for yourself. I 
know nothing about timber.” 

Henry Davies saw sense in 
that, and in making his i- 
quiries and judging the chances 
of the business he called upon 
the side of him that was 
prudent and capable. Yet when 
he had decided that the risk 
was an ordinary one, and had 
committed himself to the enter- 
prise, he let go his enthusiasm 
with obvious relief. As one 
of his new partners in the Siam 
business pointed out, it was 
more than probable that Davies 
would kill them all with talk, 
but undoubtedly he would have 
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developed the forests excellently 
for their heirs, executors, and 
assigns. For three years the 
prospect of beachcombing 
seemed no longer discernible 
in the picture of Davies’ life. 
For three years the timber 
business prospered, and Henry 
Davies served it with unre- 
mitting care and loyalty. His 
pride in it was immense, and 
he gave to its development all 
that he could give of intelligent 
forethought. Then difficulties 
arose: an offer was made by 
one of the great companies of 
the East to buy up the concern. 
Davies, furiously indignant, per- 
suaded his partners to refuse 
the offer. The great company 
and another commenced the 
process of squeezing Davies’ 
firm out of existence. A bad 
trading year resulted from the 
squeezing, and the firm found 
itself in difficulties. Another 
offer to buy up the concern, 
not so good as the first, was 
made. Again, but with con- 
siderably more difficulty and 
a8 the result of prodigious ver- 
bosity, Davies persuaded his 
partners to refuse the offer. 
To back his arguments he 
put another thousand pounds 
into the business, and gave to 
its affairs much of his nights 
a8 well as all his days. The 
continued squeezing of the two 
great companies brought the 
firm into a hopeless position. 
After much argument Davies 
was defeated, and in place of 
tefusing offers to buy the firm 
made one to sell. It was 
Scorned, since the great com- 
panies knew that their puny 


competitor was dying. Davies 
was triumphant: he evolved a 
wonderful scheme of revival, 
and almost mesmerised his part- 
ners into permitting him to 
throw another eight hundred 
pounds into a last venture. 
The firm died two months later, 
but Davies’ last eight hundred 
was largely responsible for the 
fact that the creditors received 
twenty shillings in the pound. 

Henry Davies’ talk had fre- 
quently amazed his partners, 
but his effort on the evening 
of the day on which the winding 
up of the firm was completed 
aroused other feelings in them. 
The three men sat on the 
veranda of a bungalow in the 
jungle which no longer be- 
longed to them; they stared 
across @ familiar open space 
to an idle saw-mill purchased 
that morning by a rich China- 
man; the vision of wasted 
years blinded them to the 
glory of sundown. For several 
minutes on end Henry Davies 
excelled himself in fluent abuse 
of great companies; then he 
sprang to his feet in great 
excitement. 

“At my time of life!” he 
roared. ‘“ With my _ experi- 
ence! It seems incredible that 
any creature born of woman 
could be such a purblind fool. 
No good blinking at the fact. 
I actually allowed myself to 
believe in human decency, to 
imagine that pot-bellied pluto- 
crats might exhibit that modest 
amount of honesty that would 
be considered wholly insufficient 
in a louse. I prevented you 
selling the firm when it was 
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saleable because I am more 
simple and trusting than a baby 
gibbon. Yet I have the un- 
speakable effrontery to retain 
in my possession some two 
hundred pounds worth of de- 
bentures in an English railway. 
Morally I have no conceivable 
right to that money. It shall 
be transferred in equal amounts 
to you two. Don’t start argu- 

And when his partners had 
made it plain that the deben- 
tures would not be transferred 
to them, and that he was 
talking more like a fool than 
even they had supposed he 
could, he applied many im- 
polite epithets to them. But 
as the night fell on that last 
day of the firm’s existence, 
beachcombing appeared to have 
moved into the foreground of 
the picture of his life. 

Two months later Henry 
Davies first arrived in Sin 
Byu, having walked across the 
Siamese border, through the 
kingdom of wild elephants, 
through vast forests of giant 
evergreen, by ways unfamiliar 
to men. He travelled with 
two native bearers, one a 
Siamese, the other an outcast 
from Northern India, with very 
little baggage but with cheer- 
ful optimism. When he arrived 
in Sin Byu he had the appear- 
ance of a man who had lost 
weight, but he was very hard. 
He intended taking the first 
available boat for Rangoon, 
but chance brought him a 
momentary sight of luck, and 
thereby determined the beach 
on which he was destined to 
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remain. On his long walk 
from Siam, Davies had gol. 
lected several rare butterflies 
and two rarer orchids. He 
happened to find a purchaser 
for them in Sin Byu, and the 
price he obtained fired his 
volatile imagination. A new 
way of living opened itself to 
his fancy, and he seized upon 
it with enthusiasm. He rented 
the ramshackle bungalow on 
the outskirts of the native 
town, alongside the Chinese 
cemetery, which later he pur- 
chased, and he had his few 
possessions sent to him from 
Bangkok. Since the Siamese 
servant who had come with 
him wished to return, Davies, 
after abusing him vigorously 
for ingratitude, paid - his fare 
home; the outcast Indian he 
retained in his service. The 
Indian, for reasons wholly in- 
explicable, called himself Vio- 
let; but he seemed to have 4 
curious admiration for his 
master. 

Having settled there, he 
stayed; for over five years 
Henry Davies existed in Sin 
Byu by means which were 
always obscure. Before he had 
been in the derelict spot six 
months he was an established 
figure in the club; at the end 
of a year he appeared like an 
immovable tradition. Some 
times he sold a butterfly o 
an orchid; sometimes, beilg 
an excellent draughtsman, he 
would sell plans for the lay-out 
of rice or saw-mills to the 
native owners, who liked t0 
get a white man’s skill cheap; 
and with the same people he 
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did a small and fluctuating 
trade in doctoring decrepit 
machinery. When he had cash 
available he was a confirmed 
pargain hunter, ready to pur- 
chase anything at auction, and 
occasionally he made a profit 
on his deals. Towards the end 
of his second year in Sin Byu 
he had a prosperous month or 
two, and he purchased the 
pungalow which he had pre- 
viously rented and the com- 
pound in which it stood. There- 
after he would refer to himself 
as @ man of property, the 
owner of land with funds in- 
vested in England ; for he had 
managed to avoid selling his 
railway debentures. But for 
the most part he seemed to be 
on the extreme margin of ex- 
istence ; his clothes were largely 
a network of complicated darn- 
ing, and very frequently he 
looked hungry. Yet the like- 
lihood of any attempt on his 
part to borrow money was 
regarded by every one who 
knew him as remote. After 
four years of precarious sur- 
vival, during which time it 
was commonly declared that 
he managed to retain the promi- 
nence of his stomach solely on 
account of the cheapness of 
rice, when his assurance about 
being on the eve of making a 
fortune was undiminished, he 
found something like real pro- 
fessional employment again. He 
was retained to draw up the 
plans and estimates for the 
mechanical side of the de- 
velopment of a tin concession. 
With his usual enthusiasm 
Henry Davies spent many 
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weeks working on these plans ; 
and he completed them just at 
the time that it was definitely 
decided that the money for 
the development of the tin 
concession was not forthcoming. 
Instead of receiving his fee for 
drawing up the plans, he ob- 
tained, after a violent and 
abusive interview with the 
owner, the concession itself. 
This increase in the real pro- 
perty which he owned gave 
him, apparently, substantial 
pleasure. He would make fre- 
quent journeys into the jungle 
to the inaccessible spot in 
those tropic forests where his 
untouched claim lay ; and when 
he returned to Sin Byu and 
the club his golden dreams 
expressed themselves in much 
excited talk. It was locally 
declared that after each visit 
to the property his valuation 
of it rose by at least half a 
lakh, but that he could not 
raise the price of new soles to 
the shoes which he had worn 
out in tramping there and back. 

Yet, often half starved, al- 
ways in extreme poverty, Henry 
Davies appeared happy. The 
future, he insisted, held promise. 
He would find his compartment 
and success. Beachcombing 
filled the whole picture of his 
life. 
Then the war began, and 
for three weeks it was gener- 
ally assumed that Henry Davies 
would exchange beachcombing 
in Sin Byu for an asylum. In 
August 1914 he must have 
been over forty-five. People 
pointed out to him that he 
didn’t look any younger, that 

21 
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it was ridiculous to suppose 
that the army would have any 
use for a man of his age who 
knew nothing at all of soldier- 
ing. He cursed the people 
who told him that and the 
army with nice impartiality ; 
he refused, verbosely, to believe 
that England could be fighting 
for her place amongst the 
nations and that he should 
not fight too. He raged; re- 
membered his debentures ; 
flourished them at the agent 
of the bank ; and obtained the 
money for his passage home. 
Installing Violet, the outcast 
Indian, as caretaker, unpaid, 
of his house and property, after 
a night at the club, in which 
he was believed to have talked 
ceaselessly for three hours on 
end with no more alcoholic 
stimulus than one small peg, 
Henry Davies left Sin Byu for 
the wars. 

A shipboard acquaintance- 
ship enabled him to obtain a 
commission directly he arrived 
in England. Since he was a 
trained railway engineer of some 
experience, it was almost in- 
évitable in those days that his 
claims to become a sapper 
should be ignored, and that he 
should be gazetted a second 
lieutenant in an infantry bat- 
talion. Some peculiarity in his 
character enabled him to go 
through the months of training 
at home without friction and 
with apparent enjoyment. He 
kept a singular restraint upon 
his tongue, and developed a 
hot enthusiasm for military 
tradition. On one occasion 
during those months of train- 
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ing he gave proof of the ah. 
normal depth of his enthusiagm 
in a way that would have been 
incredible to his former aggo. 
ciates. In the course of an 
exhibition of futility which 
called itself a field day, he had 
caused a small stream to be 
bridged with improvised m9 
terial in very excellent fashion, 
Towards the close of the futility 
an amiable old gentleman, the 
officer commanding the opers 
tions, made inane criticism on 
the structure of the bridge, 
Henry Davies turned white, 
but he protruded his stomach 
in an effort to stand very up: 
right, and he kept his lean 
shanks close together. In re 
plying to the general, “I am 
sorry, sir,’ without any trace 
of emotion in his voice, Davies 
touched a higher level of self- 
control than his life had then 
recorded. 

In Gallipoli he got a wound 
and the Military Cross, together 
with much serious advice from 
his commanding officer about 
taking unnecessary risks. The 
wound which took him back 
to England was indirectly re 
sponsible for his transfer into 
the Royal Engineers. At the 
battle of the Somme he was 
one of the most efficient and 
certainly one of the most én- 
thusiastic officers connected 
with light railways. In the 
course of 1917 he was pro 
moted major and acquired the 
D.8.0., having been recom 
mended for a V.C.; shortly 
before the retreat in 1918 be 
became a lieutenant - colonel, 
and was mentioned in despatches 
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for the fifth time. While he 
was serving in Flanders and 
in France, Henry Davies went 
on leave to England three 
times, and touched probably 
during those days of leave the 
summit of his life’s enjoyment. 
He was treated with respect 
by men and, a far more im- 
portant matter, since it had 
been hitherto unknown to him, 
with consideration by women. 
For the first time he moved 
in the society of ladies of his 
own race on level terms; he 
was a welcome guest in their 
houses; he found himself re- 
ceived not as a figure of fun, 
to be tolerated in short doses, 
but as a man who had proved 
himself beyond most of his 
fellows, whose fiery enthusiasm 
for the job on which he was 
engaged was wholly admirable. 
He experienced for the first 
time the life which his ancestors 
had known; and it seems cer- 
tain that he loved it. On the 
third of his leaves he spent ten 
days in a house in Devonshire. 
His hostess, pressing her invita- 
tion on him in London, had 
told him to leave his uniform 
behind and to come and forget 
the war amidst green peace. 
To that he had replied with his 
natural verbosity but with sin- 
cerity. 

“Tl come, of course, Lady 
Jackson,” he declared. ‘“‘ But 
I haven’t possessed any Euro- 
pean clothes, apart from uni- 
forms, for over twenty years. 
Life’s too uncertain and my 
pay too small to justify my 
buying an outfit now. As to 
forgetting the war, I won’t. 
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Why should I? I may be the 
only man in the world who 
does so, but I thank it for 
giving me the best time I’ve 
ever had. Forget it! I refuse 
to attempt to. Will you take 
me on those terms? Uniform 
and war talk ? ” 

So, since Lady Jackson said 
she would, Henry, Davies passed 
ten days amidst green peace in 
very perfect June weather ; 
but, for him, he talked very 
little about the war. He spoke 
much, however, about English 
gardens and flowers; and he 
asked endless questions about 
the life of the countryside and 
its traditions. On the night 
before his departure he walked 
in the; moonlight with his 
hostess up and down a paved 
terrace bordered with an ela- 
borate stone balustrade, be- 
yond which smooth lawns, 
shaded by cedars, fringed with 
rhododendron and azalea, sloped 
to a quiet river. Walking 
there he heard a nightingale 
sing, and it seemed to affect 
him strangely. For fully a 
minute he was silent; then he 
turned to the lady beside him. 

“* Since,” he announced, “ the 
war cannot last for the rest of 
my natural life, I hope that I 
may be killed in it.” 

“Please, Major Davies,” 
Lady Jackson replied gently, 
“you mustn’t say that. Why 
should you want to die ? ” 

“T don’t,” Davies told her. 
“But I do not want to live 
in order to find out that there 
is no place for me in this 
country. Which is what will 
happen if I am not killed.” 
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His hostess winced and put 
her hand upon his arm. 

“That isn’t fair,” she im- 
plored. ‘‘ I know we are snobs 
and petty, and afraid of any 
one who is not quite conven- 
tional. But we aren’t as bad 
as that. We shan’t forget. We 
couldn’t.” 

But, strangely for him, Davies 
made no attempt at explana- 
tion. Standing in the moon- 
light, with the sweet smells of 
the summer night about him, 
he stared at the beauty of that 
old garden. 

“Anyhow,” he _ declared, 
“my living and my dying is 
@ matter of infinitely small 
moment. It is. Don’t argue. 
Now, if I may, I’m going to 
bed.’’ 

;* About a week or so after 
that night in June he stood 
again in the moonlight, but 
the smells about him were not 
sweet and he stared at desola- 
tion, At his feet was the body 
of a man who had been speak- 
ing to him a minute before. 
The legs of the dead were torn 
and shattered, the rigid hands 
clawed the ground, a grimace 
of agony was fixed on the 
waxen face. A subaltern with 
him cursed all forms of war in 
a@ voice that was high and ex- 
cited ; Davies let him run on 
for a bit, then interrupted the 
protest with a repetition of the 
formula with which, as a boy 
amongst the islands of the 
South Seas, he had been accus- 
tomed to greet the coming of 
death. 

, “Sorry about King,” he said, 
nodding at the broken body. 
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“He was a good sort, one of 
the best. Come on. You mnugt 
get that track repaired before 
the ammunition train is due,” 

He led the way between light. 
gauge rails across land to whoge 
wounds the moon brought some 
dressing of mystery; he paid 
little attention to the waste, 
human and material, about him 
or to the familiar noises of the 
night. The details of his job 
occupied him. But as he and 
the subaltern rose from the 
ground to which they had 
pressed themselves while a shell 
burst close on their right, he 
established a reputation for 
latent madness. The subaltern 
had started to curse war again, 
and Davies had stopped him. 

“Give it a miss, boy,” he 
ordered. ‘‘ You’ve been ont 
here a month or two and you're 
old enough to see truth for 
yourself.”’ 

“But,” the boy protested, 
“it is the truth that this isa 
bloody, awful, senseless busi- 
ness without any sort or kind 
of good in it.”’ 

Then Davies gave the answer 
that was cited as proof of the 
fact that he was really mad. 

“ A week ago,” he said, “I 
looked on this moonlight in 4 
garden in Devonshire, a lovely 
garden. But there was n0 
peace there. Here there is. 
No past, no future, no regret, 
and no anticipation; just 
doing. That is peace. If you 
live beyond this war you will 
want that peace, you will long 
for it, but you will never know 
it again.” 

Although certain people, pril- 
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cipally those under his imme- 
diate command with whom he 
occasionally conversed about 
things other than his job, 
maintained that he was a man 
of peculiar, if not definitely 
mad ideas, no one doubted his 
efficiency as a light railway 
officer. When he became a 
lieut.-colonel there were people 
in high places who maintained 
that he ought to be given a 
real chance, that he was cap- 
able of big things. His work 
during the German attacks in 
the spring of 1918 confirmed 
this view, but Davies himself 
decided the issue. 

After weeks during which his 
allotment of sleep had been 
singularly insufficient, he stood 
with the ruins of Ypres some- 
where behind him explaining 
plans to a general officer of 


importance, whose sleep was 
also considerably in arrear. 
The general found fault with 
Davies’ plans. Davies defended 
them ably; in fact he proved 
very conclusively that the great 
personage was talking like a 


fool. But he did so politely 
and with proper deference. The 
general, being tired and aware 
that he had displayed technical 
ignorance before his staff, re- 
sorted to command. 

“I want,” he announced, 
tapping his map, “ lines carried 
to railheads there and there 
and there. You have got to 
see to it at once, Colonel 
Davies.” 

Davies’ face was haggard, 
but his voice was smooth. 

“It can’t be done, sir,” he 
answered. ‘I’ve already ex- 
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plained the technical objec- 
tions.” 

Then the general remem- 
bered that sarcasm was a useful 
weapon. 

“Technical, you say!” he 
replied. “I cannot see that, 
but I can quite see that the 
officer in charge might well 
have personal objections to 
my scheme. It would involve 
danger, but we are at war.” 

There was, subsequently, a 
conflict of evidence as to 
whether Henry Davies spoke ; 
there was unanimity as to 
what he did. He took the 
general, a man slightly larger 
than himself, by the neck and 
the seat of the breeches and 
pitched him into a shell-hole ; 
then, before the stupefied staff 
could interfere, he stamped on 
him and kicked him with vigour. 
It was affirmed at the court- 
martial that one of the orderlies 
who witnessed the incident guf- 
fawed. Davies definitely re- 
fused to use his military record 
in mitigation of sentence. He 
was cashiered, and his decora- 
tions were taken away from 
him. Before the tide turned 
for England his connection with 
the war was ended. He spent 
three weeks at home, but re- 
fused to see any of the people 
who had entertained him when 
he was a distinguished officer.. 
He did, however, use the real 
sympathy which met him in 
certain quarters to procure a 
passage East. He arrived in 
Sin Byu again just about the 
time that the Allies demon- 
strated conclusively that the 
great German offensive move- 
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ments had failed. A man of 
fifty, with property in the 
East but no longer having 
funds invested in England, he 
resumed the business of beach- 
combing. 

Henry Davies, returning to 
his bungalow beside the Chinese 
cemetery and to the care of 
the faithful Violet, found Sin 
Byu wrapped in ephemeral 
prosperity, full of strangers 
making money. Rumours of 
his distinguished service had 
reached the place; gossip con- 
cerning his fall had not arrived. 
He was remembered in the club 
as a@ middle-aged man who had 
gone to the war and done 
amazingly well. On the night 
of his return he entered the 
bare main room of that ram- 
shackle building when he judged 
that it would be full; and his 
reappearance was hailed with 
shouts by the people who had 
known him before. 

“We are bursting to know 
what’s brought you back,” some 
one asked him. ‘“‘ Have they 
made you commander-in-chief 
of Burma, colonel ? ” 

So Davies, a little man show- 
ing general signs of physical 
wear and tear and in his eyes 
a fierceness that hid tragedy, 
standing under one of the hang- 
ing lamps where people could 
see him plainly, looking about 
him with deliberation, explained 
the position. 

“T am not,” he said, “a 
colonel. I was cashiered for 
striking a superior officer. And 
you won’t get any details from 
me. If, however, you want to 
hear about the places where 
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most of you ought to hay 
been and the things most of 
you ought to be doing, I shall 
be pleased to tell you. If you 
don’t want to hear, I shall tel] 
you all the same.” 

But Davies never fulfilled that 
threat. In the wide field of 
human conversation there wag 
one subject on which he wag 
silent. He would begin war talk, 
frequently at first, but his tongue 
would stick over the business, 
and after a stertorous sentence 
or two he would give it up, 
mutter something in the nature 
of “How the hell can any of 
you understand,” and sink into 
a sort of dream. Yet he was 
always prepared to tell any of 
the men who might have served 
but had not, exactly, and with 
considerable fluency, what he 
thought of them. 

But before the ephemeral 
prosperity brought by the war 
had departed, before Sin Byu 
had settled back into its normal 
stagnation, Henry Davies had 
established himself again in his 
old place. He sought fortune 
and obtained a precarious live- 
lihood with youthful enthusi- 
asm; he regarded the future 
and its promise for himself 
with uncurbed optimism; he 
talked with undiminished vig- 
our. Yet in the judgment of 
the kindly and the discerning 
the enthusiasm, the optimism, 
and the verbosity were no more 
than a cloak, which, on account 
of its familiarity, could be worl 
with a convincing air. From 
beneath it there peeped out 
at times a worn, tired, almost 
hopeless old man, who obtained 
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all that there was of real com- 
fort in his life from contempla- 
tion of some dream which he 
kept hid. But no one denied 
that the cloak was bravely 
worn. 

Soon after the signing of the 
Peace Treaty, Davies acquired 
an ancient gharri and a pony 
little younger. In this obso- 
lete conveyance he would be 
driven by Violet to the tennis 
courts in the dry weather or the 
golf course in the rains, and he 
would alight from the creaking 
musty-smelling box with con- 
siderable dignity. Its posses- 
sion obviously gave him pleas- 
ure, but it entailed anxiety 
as well. At the offset Violet 
objected to driving the vehicle 
on the score of losing caste, 
but withdrew the objection in 
face of the horrid alternative 
that his master should drive 
it himself. Subsequently the 
amount of paddy which the 
veteran pony consumed caused 
@ severe strain on Davies’ 
financial resources. Yet it was 
apparent that once having risen 
to @ carriage, nothing short 
of its being distrained by cred- 
itors would again induce him 
to make his social appearances 
on foot. But he had no cred- 
itors. The racket which he 
held in his hand when he went 
through violent exercises on the 
tennis ground was alleged to 
be genuine late Victorian, and 
looked it; the clubs with 
which he hacked a golf ball 
were good museum specimens ; 
his clothes were a source of 
embarrassment to ladies who 
dreaded the exposure following 
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the disintegration of old lace. 
In good times he would play 
bridge on the settled principle 
that boldness must win. In 
such times he incurred a 
monthly drink bill at the club ; 
but good times were rare, and 
normally he neither played 
cards nor drank. He was 
exceedingly careful about ace 
cepting invitations to dine, be- 
cause he invariably returned 
an accepted invitation, yet 
needed something in the nature 
of a boom period to meet the 
expenses of a dinner party. 
He was often hungry. But he 
had no creditors, and, having 
acquired his carriage, he some- 
how maintained it. 

His eccentricities increased ; 
and the facts were improved 
by gossips until, between fiction 
and reality, his reputation be- 
came immense. His tales about 
his childhood in the South 
Seas, his description of en- 
counters with beasts in the 
jungle from which he still 
extracted saleable butterflies 
and orchids, the steadily in- 
creasing value with which his 
imagination invested his for- 
gotten tin concession, brought 
him recognition as a liar with- 
out peers. His idea .of suit- 
able dinner conversation scared 
hostesses. He talked plainly 
as well as almost continuously, 
and the range of his interests 
was wide. Once at a Christmas 
dinner at the Cruikshanks’ he 
nearly dissolved the party be- 
fore they had got within meas- 
urable distance of the tinned 
plum pudding. With the soup 
some one had said something 
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about dog-breeding in England, 
and Davies had assumed control 
of the talk. He asserted that 
the method of mating highly- 
bred creatures was at fault. 
He followed assertion with a 
descriptive effort which missed 
no detail whatsoever, which 
triumphed in stark realism. 
The attempts of the rest of the 
party to start other conver- 
sation and to drown his voice 
failed. Davies, once embarked 
upon a topic which he found 
interesting, could have drowned 
an orchestra without forcing 
himself to neglect his food. Two 
ladies very red of face showed 
signs of bolting. Mrs Cruik- 
shank, herself considerably em- 
barrassed, met the storm of 
words with something like a 
scream. 


“Mr Davies,” she yelled, 


“you must stop. You really 


must. If you won’t, we shall 
have to leave you to eat your 
dinner alone.” 

Henry Davies halted in the 
middle of a sentence, which 
certainly justified his assertion 
that it treated plain facts 
plainly, stared at the embar- 
rassed faces about him, and 
shrugged his shoulders pro- 
testingly. 

“T am sorry,” he announced 
with dignity. ‘It had not 
occurred to me that intelligent 
discussion of the simple facts 
of nature could give offence to 
any one. I accept your im- 
plication that it does”; add- 
ing with a smile that was for- 
bearing and strangely ingenu- 
ous, “ You say what we shall 
talk about on Christmas night.” 
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That, as somebody pointea 
out, was Davies’ normal dinner 
form: he carried crudity a 
times to a point that wag jp. 
sufferable, yet at the ordi 
sort of sex anecdote, unlegs it 
happened to contain real wit, 
he would show disgust. 

The rest of his life was simi- 
larly contrasted. He had seep 
and done many strange things, 
yet in describing them he could 
never forgo the opportunity 
of making them appear g9 
strange as to be incredible. He 
hated cruelty, but he could 
be very cruel. One day, walk- 
ing through a native village, 
he saw two Burmese children, 
scarcely old enough to walk, 
playing with a toy provided 
by their father. The toy was 
a living crow from which the 
beak had been hacked so that 
it could not peck, from which 
so that it could not scratch 
the two legs had been cut. In 
a fury of horror Davies beat 
the children brutally, but he 
forgot to kill the crow. He 
would belie his natural gener- 
osity by strange acts of mean- 
ness. There were known t0 
that community many instances 
in which during periods of 
comparative prosperity he had 
gone without the small luxuries 
that he might have obtained 
in order to lend money to 4 
friend. He had never been 
known to mention these loans 
again, leaving it entirely to 
the honesty of the borrower 
to repay him. Yet when the 
ageing Violet, after years of 
service, suggested a rise im 
wages which would still leave 
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him short of the lowest wage 
paid by other white men to 
their servants, Davies sacked 
him, and only took him back 
when the suggestion was apolo- 
getically withdrawn. He had 
a kindly toleration for the 
frailties of his fellows, and on 
the rare occasions when mis- 
sionaries or padres visited Sin 
Byu he would argue with them 
for hours about the iniquity 
of describing certain fixed acts 
as sins; but he amazed the 
entire settlement when he in- 
sisted on prosecuting for theft 
the small daughter of the Civil 
Engineer who had taken in 
passing two bananas from his 
compound. He was intolerant 
and bombastic, yet never slow 
to denounce those failings in 
others. He was a bore, an 
embarrassment, and a notable 
slayer of general conversations. 
Yet, perhaps because he never 
whined about misfortune, per- 
haps because his energy was 
unfailing in a land where energy 
is rare, perhaps, more than all, 
because of the eternal, undis- 
mayed child in him, most 
people wished him well. 

When, therefore, it became 
apparent that Henry Davies 
had allowed a hopeless dream 
to become so real to him that 
the indefinite postponement of 
its fulfilment might drive him 
from eccentricity to madness, 
decent people were genuinely 
upset. At one time denuncia- 
tion of all set forms of religion 
had filled a large part of Davies’ 
leisured conversations. After 
his return from the war the 
matter of the migration of the 
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rural population of England 
supplanted religion. An age- 
ing man, looking considerably 
older than his years, existing 
in a remote tropic settlement 
with small probability of ever 
seeing Europe again, he talked 
increasingly about the life of 
the English countryside. His 
theories about that placid life 
were strange; he seemed to 
have an idea that it only re- 
quired a man of energy to 
reintroduce a species of feudal- 
ism to bring back to the quiet 
villages and to the green fields 
of England a form of living 
which had gone from them for 
ever. In himself he appeared 
to recognise that man of 
energy. Wild optimism did the 
rest ; fortune would come to 
him, he would finally turn his 
back on the East and go home 
to achieve the fulfilment of his 
life. Such talk from a ragged 
beachcomber, whose legitimate 
ambitions seemed reasonably 
achieved when he managed to 
scrape the bare means of nour- 
ishing himself, could not fail 
to bring amusement. Some 
people liked to encourage old 
Davies to excite himself about 
the land to which he was a real 
stranger; but to most of his 
white companions there was 
too much of sadness in the 
business. For, out of his wild 
ill-balanced talk of rural Eng- 
land there peeped a depth of 
love for green pastures, cool 
orchards deep in meadow sweet, 
soft scented, blossom - laden 
gardens that was disconcerting. 
Seeing the little ‘man enunciat- 
ing his absurd  feudalistic 
: 212 
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theories while his threadbare 
clothes clung moistly to him 
in the heat, hearing him de- 
clare that his faith in his star 
was firm, that the west country 
should receive the bones of 
him but not before the living 
body had achieved its work, 
kindly people hoped that the 
old fellow would meet death 
before the inevitable realisa- 
tion that he would not go home. 

When tin began to boom 
and the fortune which he had 
never failed to anticipate was, 
in his view, practically secured, 
when he tramped backwards 
and forwards from his forgotten 
concession almost incessantly, 
Henry Davies fell ill. One 
Sunday morning he came into 
the club looking ghastly, lack- 
ing sufficient energy to be 
drawn into discussion about 
rural England. That evening 
on the tennis ground rumour 
had it that a landmark was in 
process of removal, that the 
familiar figure of the little 
beachcomber would not be seen 
again. Consequently the arrival 
of the Civil Surgeon was wel- 
comed. 

“How is the old fellow? ” 
some one asked before the 
doctor had reached the bamboo 
shelter which served as a bar. 

** Bad,” Morton, the surgeon, 
answered. ‘‘ There is nothing 
more that I can do. The good 
ladies who are looking after 
him are doing all that can be 
done. But——!” 

He shrugged his shoulders 
and ordered a drink. 

“* What’s the trouble, doc ? ” 
Williams, the Australian, de- 


manded. “Bad, I guess, to 
out a man as tough as Davies,” 

The doctor looked deliber. 
ately at the group of white 
people about him. 

“'He’s probably a good deal 
nearer sixty than we think,” 
he stated, ‘“‘ and, of course, he 
has lived hard. For instance, 
I shouldn’t care to do the walk- 
ing he’s done this last six 
weeks. He must have footed 
every inch of the road to his 
concession half a dozen times 
each way. But that’s only 
incidental. The real trouble is 
starvation—stark starvation.” 

The hoarse voices of crows, 
the shrill screaming of flights 
of small green parrots, sounded 
very loud. Ten white men and 
women stared at each other, 
facing the fact that it should 
have been their business, in 
common decency, to see that 
one of their own kind did not 
die of hunger, unassisted, in 
that strange land. 

“T owed him fifty chips,” 
Cruikshank muttered, like a 
man forced to a shameful con- 
fession. ‘‘ Bought some furti- 
ture of his and forgot to pay 
for it. My God!’ 

“Here, damn it,’ Williams 
shouted, ‘‘ hasn’t anybody got 
a blasted hat and can’t they 
shove it round? We arent 
exactly standing for this sort 
of thing, are we!” 

He got busy with a pencil 
and paper, booking subscrip- 
tions; and Morton watched 
him, embarrassed. 

“TI suppose we must,” he 
said, ‘“‘ but, honestly, if I had a 
free hand I don’t think I’d try.’ 
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“Try what?” Cruikshank 
asked. 

“Jo bring the old fellow 
pack,” Morton explained. 
“He’s quite comfortable now, 
unconscious. He’d slip over 
comfortably. What are we 
trying to bring him back to? 
Hardship and dreams. Then, 
there’s no getting away from 
it, hardship with the dreams 
gone. I’d like to let him go, 
when the finish is easy.” 

The group of white people 
looked at him with marked 
disapproval, which Williams 
voiced. 

“Look here, doc,” he ad- 
vised, ‘you keep away from 
monkeying with other people’s 
lives. Corpse reviving, not mak- 
ing, is your job. Besides, sup- 
pose the old man’s comic con- 
cession hit the top of the boom 
and made real money. It 
might happen, though I’m not 
exactly backing it. You'd 
hardly like to go along then 
and picnic on his grave and 
say, ‘ One of my bright thoughts 
putting you here.’ Would 
you?” 

Which six weeks later was 
remembered as a very sound 
remark. 

Henry Davies, shaky and 
emaciated, came into the club 
on mail night. The big, bare, 
main room contained prac- 
tically the entire white popula- 
tion of Sin Byu, and the occa- 
sion was clearly regarded by 
the company as n the nature 
of a celebration. For the old 
beachcomber had done two 
things which bordered on the 
miraculous: he had come back 
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from the grave when coming 
back had seemed impossible, 
and he had sold his forgotten 
tin concession for forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. His first 
act after accomplishing this 
doubly surprising performance 
had been to quarrel with the 
people to whose charity he 
owed, probably, his life; his 
second act had been to book a 
passage home. It had required 
a vast amount of tact to per- 
suade Davies that subscribing 
money for the comfort of a 
penniless and dying man was 
not really a deliberate insult, 
and that since the intentions 
of the subscribers had been 
good they must definitely re- 
fuse to receive back double 
the amount of their subscrip- 
tions. But the difficult job 
had been accomplished, and, 
when the old man entered the 
club on the night of his de- 
parture for England, he faced 
the company amicably. Drinks 
went round, and the atmos- 
phere of the gathering became 
genial. The D.C. made a speech 
which was neat and well turned, 
and included one apt Latin 
quotation, missed by 95 per 
cent of the audience ; Williams, 
the Australian, made another 
speech which was stertorous, 
often blasphemous, and un- 
adorned by quotation, but no- 
body missed anything of his 
meaning. It expressed, badly, 
the feeling of the company, 
which was genuine gladness 
that a man who had waited a 
lifetime for it had really struck 
good - fortune. Then Henry 
Davies replied, his natural ver- 
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bosity scarcely affected by the 
fact that he was hardly more 
than convalescent. He said 
that, being now a rich man, he 
would be able to live in the 
sort of house in Devonshire 
of which he had so often 
dreamed. He described the 
sort of house and the sort of 
garden. Then he stated that 
that house of dreams come true 
would always be prepared for 
the reception of his friends. 
That was all; and the people 
who had confidently expected 
a discourse on the settlement 
of the problems of rural Eng- 
land were amazed. But the 
mood of the assembly was then 
mellow, and the launch for the 
mail boat was due to start in 
half an hour. The crowd on 
the launch was believed to be 
without precedent ; both tables 
in the shabby little saloon 
were smashed; somebody fell 
overboard into the river, but 
was successfully recovered ; the 
supply of drink failed. Then, 
when the skipper had managed 
to drive all the seeing-off party 
ashore, Davies did what was 
expected of him. He stood 
beside the rail of the small 
foredeck and addressed the 
group of white people on the 
jetty ; his eyes shone curiously, 
and there was a queer note in 
his voice, but even the best- 
primed of the men watching 
him was not so bemused as 
to attribute his manner to 
alcohol. 

“You people,’’ Henry Davies 
declared, “‘ with all your set 
religions have no faith. I have. 
My faith has never wavered. 
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All my life I have known tha 
one day I should find my 
proper compartment, and that 
in it I should meet success ang 
peace. When you visit me ip 
my garden in Devonshire you 
will find me happy in the work 
for which I was destined, | 
shall be——”’ 

But the group on the jetty 
did not hear what he would 
be. The launch had cast off, 
and she took the little figure at 
the rails, still talking, into the 
hot night. 

Cruikshank, staring down the 
broad river, turned to the doctor 
beside him. 

“* What a fairy tale, Morton,” 
he declared. ‘It does one 
good to find that life can 
sometimes produce happy end- 
ings like that.”’ 

“The old fellow indicated,” 
the doctor answered, “that 
it was rather in the nature 
of a happy beginning. What 
then ? ”’ 

“Quite simple,” Cruikshank 
laughed. ‘“‘ When, if ever, any 
of us visit him in his garden im 
Devonshire we shall find him 
grubbing contentedly. With a 
few roses and a_ herbaceous 
border or two, plus plenty of 
good food, he’ll be as happy 
as a child.” 

The doctor stared at him for 
@ moment in amazement ; then 
seemed to alter the reply he 
was about to make. 

“I’m certainly with you 2 
hoping that he will be,” he 
stated. ‘‘Let’s try to finds 
place in somebody’s car. 1 
came down seated on a bonnet, 
and it was damned hot.” 
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Henry Davies wrote fully and 
optimistically of his doings in 
England. For many months 
the mail never failed to bring a 
letter, and a long one, from 
him to some one or other in 
Sin Byu. He found his house 
of dreams come true exactly 
as he had imagined it, nestling 
in the fold of a hill, with 
orchards about it and a clear 
brown stream murmuring be- 
yond its lawns. 
wrote, no difficulty in filling 
the house with the furniture 
which it required or the gardens 
with the flowers they needed, 
because he had so often dreamed 
about them both. The people 
about him, both gentry, yeomen 
and peasantry—he used those 
particular terms in his letters— 
were not strangers to him, for 
he had so often pictured them 
and what he was to do for 
them. His cook, an elderly 
woman, had a cousin who had 
married a man who had been a 
garden boy in his grandfather’s 
service. Violet got on very 
well with the other servants, 
but made a lot of fuss about 
the cold. To have found one’s 
compartment in life at last 
was the most satisfactory thing 
imaginable. He proposed send- 
ing the local paper weekly to 
the club in Sin Byu; it would 
interest members who would be 
visiting him when they came 
home on leave. 

The letters and the local 
paper recorded various events. 
During the first nine months 
of his residence in Devonshire, 
Henry Davies became chair- 
man of the committee of his 
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village social hall, a vice-presi- 
dent of the cricket and the 
football clubs, a member of 
the parish council. He wrote 
that the business was naturally 
slow, but that he was begin- 
ning to make his influence and 
his ideas felt. Already he had 
managed to prevent one lad 
from seeking work in Plymouth 
by taking him into his garden, 
although he did not really 
want another gardener. Then 
the local paper described a 
parish meeting at which he 
made his ideas felt to the 
extent of calling the vicar 
a shallow- minded idolater. 
Davies’ only reference to this 
incident appeared as a state- 
ment that in dealing with very 
simple minds he found the 
employment of perfectly plain 
language desirable. After nine 
months or so he sent a letter 
to Sin Byu containing news of 
more than parochial interest. 
He was going to stand for 
Parliament at a by-election 
expected in six months or 80; 
he would naturally be extremely 
busy, and would find it difficult 
to write as frequently as be- 
fore ; but, since his life’s work 
must come before anything 
else, the neglect would be 
understood. The editor of the 
local paper was a Socialist and 
a Communist, and his filthy 
rag should no longer insult the 
intelligence of the members of 
the Sin Byu club, since it could 
only give them a grossly dis- 
torted view of contemporary 
life in rural England. 
Consequently for a time in- 
formation concerning the pro- 
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gress of Davies’ work in Devon- 
shire hardly reached Sin Byu. 
Twice only in six months Davies 
wrote, but his letters seemed 
more in the nature of drafts of 
political speeches, curious 
speeches at that, and gave no 
information. But Carey got 
a letter from a cousin of his 
in Devonshire, which explained 
much. 

“There is,’ she wrote, “‘ an 
old fellow named Davies come 
to live in these parts, who hails 
from your way. At first he 
seemed rather an old dear, with 
a funny old-world sort of man- 
ner, and terribly pleased with 
his house and garden. He was 
robbed by his servants, except 
a melancholy black man he 
brought with him, and, of 
course, the villagers sponged 
on him all they could; but he 
didn’t seem to mind that, and 
appeared childishly pleased 
when he was touched for sub- 
scriptions, or took the chair 
at village meetings and all that. 
Quite harmless, you wunder- 
stand, and very kind-hearted, 
though an awful talker. Then 
somebody or other started a 
jest with him—I suspect the 
Liberals are at the bottom of 
it,—got him to promise to 
- stand for Parliament, and some- 
how or other used the quarrels 
in the local party to get him 
nominated as an independent 
Conservative. He’s wild with 
joy, and goes about preaching 
a weird sort of feudalism which 
fills all his meetings with people 
who want a real good laugh. 
Naturally the Liberals and the 


Labour people are making a 
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lot of capital about what they 
call the secrets of Conservatism 
come to light. It’s really rather 
annoying as it may cost us 
some votes. But, since the old 
fellow refuses to realise that 
the joke has gone too far, I’m 
afraid he’ll find the neighbour. 
hood a bit difficult to live 
Min iu 

Some weeks after the receipt 
of that letter the English papers 
alriving in Sin Byu gave the 
result of a by-election in Devon- 
shire. Davies’ name was at 
the bottom of the poll; he 
received forty-three out of 
twenty-nine thousand odd votes 
cast. One newspaper referred 
to him as “the freak candi- 
date,’’ but his political ambition 
seemed to have attracted so 
little public attention that no 
journalist had considered it 
necessary to dig into his past 
history. The old scandal of 
his parents’ marriage, the fact 
that he had been cashiered, were 
not even mentioned in the 
Sunday press. 

No more letters were received 
in Sin Byu from Henry Davies ; 
but some three months or 80 
after the by-election the little 
man himself arrived. His hair 
was whiter than it had been, 
but he looked in very good 
health, and seemed full of 
energy. 

That was a month or 80 
before Bolton, the Commis- 
sioner, visited Sin Byu, and 
the station was much occupied 
with the mystery of the old 
man’s return. For Henry 
Davies, without attempting ex- 
planations, resumed his old 
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life. He repurchased the bung- 
alow beside the Chinese ceme- 
tery, and proceeded to live not 
in absolute penury but with 
strict economy. Violet once 
more became his only servant ; 
the ancient gharri was reac- 
quired. But there were 
changes: a younger though 
not young pony drew the aged 
vehicle; and, in default of 
the tin concession sold for 
forty thousand sterling, Davies 
purchased land on which he 
proposed to grow pine-apples 
and bananas. He was intensely 
serious and optimistic about 
this new enterprise, and ex- 
tremely outraged at any tres- 
pass on or damage to his 
property. Gossips fronting the 
strange problem suffered sleep- 
less nights. But it was actu- 
ally Bolton, the Commissioner, 
who first received an explana- 
tion of the mystery. 

He had dined with Morton, 
shortly before the conclusion 
of his tour, at the primitive 
settlement of The-bon, which 
serves the white inhabitants of 
that remote spot as a holiday 
coast resort. The Careys, Wil- 
liams the Australian, and old 
Davies were of the party. They 
dined in the open, beneath 
casuarina trees, by the light 
of the moon. After dinner 
they walked on the sands be- 
side ripples fringed with phos- 
phorescent fire, and they looked 
out over an island-strewn ocean 
and heard the call of native 
fishermen launching boats of 
immemorial design. They 
talked not of the beauty of 
that tropic night but of the 
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burden of taxation. Old Davies 
denounced a new tax hotly, 
and Bolton, the Government 
servant, excused it. 

“Come now,” he laughed. 
“Tt’s no good you grumbling. 
Youw’re a rich man.” 

“IT am not a rich man,” 
Davies retorted. “I have not 
@ penny of capital in the 
world, but I have a life interest 
in some property which yields 
me four hundred sterling a 
year, gross.” 

While the others stared at 
him amazed, Williams spoke. 

“ Good God,” he said. “ You 
mean to say you blued the rest 
in about eighteen months and 
you no chicken. Some going!” 

Davies glared at him. 

“I did nothing of the 
kind,” he answered. ‘Some 
of the money which I made in 
tin I gave to hospitals in Eng- 
land, which appeared to me as 
reasonably?’ deserving institu- 
tions. The remainder goes to 
the same source after I am 
dead. Until then I retain the 
income from it for my own 
use.” 

Bolton prided himself on 
always being ready with a 
suitable reply ; so he answered 
while the others gaped. 

‘Charity on such a scale,” 
he began, “‘ simply staggers me. 
I congratulate——”’ 

But Davies stopped him. 

* It is no question of charity,” 
he asserted. “It is purely and 
simply a matter of honesty of 
mind. I judged, erroneously, 
that the compartment of life 
in which I was destined to 
succeed lay in the English 
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countryside. When I realised 
that I had made a mistake, I 
acted. I put beyond my reach 
the temptation to exist pleas- 
antly where I could no longer 
achieve my destiny. I lay no 
claim to immaculacy. To do 
nothing in an English garden 


did tempt me. I am getting 
old.” 
He paused and glared straight 


ahead of him over that calm 
sea. By the brilliance of moon- 
light he did look old. In the 
minds ot the people who 
watched him there was no 
doubt that the result of a by- 
election in Devonshire had 
killed an ageless child and 
left a worn man in his place. 
Yet they wondered at the 
queer courage that had refused 
to pamper disillusionment with 
comfort. Mrs Carey gave a 
little sigh of discomfort. At 
the sound of it Henry Davies 
turned from the sea to his 
companions with every sign of 
energy. 

“‘The guiding principle of 
my life,’ he declared magnifi- 
cently, ‘‘ has been to write off 
my mistakes and to persist in 
my search. I made a fortune 
in tin, and the temptation to 
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lead a life of luxury and eage 
in a rural backwater was too 
much for me. When I per. 
ceived my folly I took effective 
steps to put it from me. To 
find fortunes where more timid 
folk are afraid to seek them hag 
always, from my childhood, 
been my destined work in life, 
I propose, since I am ac- 
quainted with the possibilities 
of this district, to extract an- 
other fortune from Sin Byu. 
But that does not alter the 
fact, Bolton, that these taxes 
are the devil.” 

So, since Henry Davies had 
come back deliberately to the 
only corner of the world which 
he could look upon as home, 
since he came back without a 
whine, his companions met the 
situation without useless com- 
ment. Wandering on _ that 
beach where the night did not 
bring coolness, they listened 
with outward signs of interest 
to an excited lecture on the 
overburdening of industry ; but 
their thoughts were filled with 
pity. They pictured the old 
man walking among the flowers 
in his Devonshire garden, and 
finding in that realisation of his 
dreams not peace but ridicule. 
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A GREAT INDIAN PRINCE AND REFORMER. 


BY BRIG.-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0O. 


AutHoucH Indian affairs 
occupy so large a share of 
public attention at the present 
time, little is known in Eng- 
land of the late Maharajah Sir 
Shahu Chhatrapati, Ruling 
Prince of Kolhapur. 

But in his State his memory 
will be honoured as that of its 
most eminent ruler since it 
attained a separate existence. 
Among the Marathas of the 
Deccan he will be likened to 
his illustrious ancestor, Shivaji 
the Great, for by his similarly 
masterful personality he did 
much to restore the old-time 
authority, social and religious, 
which attached to the ancient 
conception of Kshatriya King- 
ship, and the prestige of that 
war-like race. In the Councils 
of Empire his untimely death 
will be regretted, as having 
deprived the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the enlightened and 
sympathetic advice of an Indian 
Prince of devoted loyalty. And 
among the countless millions 
of the backward and ‘‘ untouch- 
able” classes throughout India 
his name will live as a household 
word, and operate as a trumpet 
call of hope to quicken the 
depressed. Herein lies his title 
to greatness. 

From the commencement of 
his rule of twenty-eight years 
he set himself to ameliorate the 
lot of the non-Brahmin classes 
of Hindus by emancipating 


them from the thraldom of the 
caste system. Few, if any, 
Indian reformers have made 
an effort more courageous, more 
unselfish, more practical, and 
more inspiring to his country- 
men, alike in British India and 
in the Indian States. In so 
doing he was combating a 
system based on religion and 
hallowed by tradition, and 
undertaking a task of stupen- 
dous magnitude, in which the 
concurrent social and religious 
issues were later interwoven 
with the question of political 
reform. 

The Maharajah was essen- 
tially a leader of men, display- 
ing great resolution once he 
had decided on a course of 
action, and unflinching in 
danger. As a boy he was shy 
and diffident, especially with 
Europeans; but, unlike most 
men, and very unlike Indians 
who mature early, his intellect, 
abilities, and character devel- 
oped consistently all through 
his life. He was never a book 
student, but no one realised 
more strongly the advantages 
of education. He was a devout 
and orthodox Hindu, most 
punctilious over every detail 
of his religious observances 
which he considered material, 
but intolerant of any abuse. 
He recognised the evils of 
child marriage, avoided it both 
for himself and his children, 
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and married but one wife. 
From the first he showed an ab- 
horrence of intoxicating drink. 

As a Ruler he made himself 
accessible to all classes, and 
had a deep-rooted sympathy 
with the oppressed. A thorough 
sportsman in the highest sense 
of the word, he was never so 
happy a8 when spending long 
and arduous days after big 
game, in close and informal 
touch with the humblest of 
his subjects, learning first-hand 
at the same time of their 
difficulties and hardships. His 
attitude is well summed up in 
his own words: ‘‘ My principle 
has been to take care of the 
weak among my subjects rather 
than the strong.” 

Like every Maratha, he was 
a born horseman, and would 
spend many hours on end in 
the saddle, pig-sticking in the 
scorching Indian summer heat. 
He was an accomplished whip, 
and would drive as many as 
six pairs of horses through the 
streets of his capital. He was 
particularly fond of hunting 
with all manner of hounds and 
with cheta leopards. He would 
not hesitate to follow up a 
wounded tiger on foot. 

He was genial and affection- 
ate by nature, and until his 
health gave way was never 
known to become irritable or 
annoyed. He accepted even 
the insults which were put on 
him by his enemies with perfect 
coolness and composure, and 
in the true spirit of generous 
sportsmanship. 

The Maharajah was born on 
the 26th of July 1874, and was 
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the son of the Chief of 

one of the most distinguished 
Maratha families of the Kshat- 
riya (i.¢., noble or warrior) 
caste in the State, and related 
to the ruling family. The 
previous Rajah having died 
without issue in 1883, the 
boy was chosen as successor 
and adopted into the Chhatra- 
pati family at the age of nine 
years, after the custom in 
India. By such adoption he ac- 
quired all the caste and other 
privileges appertaining to the 
ruling family and to his 
new position as Rajah. His 
natural father died when the 
lad was eleven years old; he 
attained his majority at nine- 
teen years; and was invested 
with ruling powers on the 2nd 
of April 1894. He died on the 
6th of May 1922. 

Kolhapur is the principal 
State in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, rather larger than Devon- 
shire, with a population just 
under a million, of whom the 
great majority are Hindus, but 
with a considerable Muhamma- 
dan element. It forms a small 
part only of the territory 
peopled by the Marathas, known 
generally as Maharashtra, which 
embraced the former kingdom 
of the Peishwas. The State 
possesses an unique importance 
in the eyes of all Marathas as 
having been created by Shivaji, 
their great hero, who founded 
the Chhatrapati family, and 
for whom the Maharajah enter- 
tained an almost superstitious 
veneration. 

In order to appreciate at 
their right value the opinions 
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and actions of His Highness, 
it is necessary to refer briefly 
to certain facts regarding the 
origin and development of caste 
and the history of the Marathas. 

Max Muller, in ‘ Chips from 
a German Workshop,’ says: 
“Mhere is no authority what- 
ever in the Hymns of the Vedas ”’ 
(on which the whole structure 
of Brahminic faith and morals 
professes to rest) “for the 
complicated system of castes, 
no authority for the offensive 
privileges claimed by the Brah- 
mins, no authority for the de- 
gradation of the Sudras.”” And 
although in post-Vedic ages 
society in Hindu India became 
gradually crystallised into the 
four familiar caste sections— 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras,—a long struggle 
ensued for supremacy between 
the Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The perpetual feuds among 
the Kshatriyas and other causes 
enabled the Brahmins to gain 
the upper hand; and as the 
former continued more and 
more to lack the higher qualities 
of mind, so the supremacy of 
the Brahmins became more and 
more established. 

Before the Brahmins asserted 
their position during the Hindu 
revival which followed the vir- 
tual disappearance of Bud- 
dhism, the Kings and Chiefs 
were the final authority in de- 
ciding all social and religious 
disputes between caste and 
caste, individuals, &c. This 
right the Brahmins gradually 
ignored, and arrogated to them- 
selves the right to adjudicate 
on all matters of religion, pun- 
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ishments taking the form of 
fines, which they appropriated 
to their own benefit. 

The Brahmins, in pursuit of 
their policy, had seized all 
power throughout the Peishwa’s 
dominions at the time when 
Shivaji freed Maharashtra from 
the threat of a foreign yoke by 
decisively defeating a Muham- 
madan army of the Emperor 
Aurangzeeb under Afzul Khan. 
Tradition has it that Shivaji 
secured victory by what Euro- 
peans would regard as an un- 
speakable act of treachery. 
Having arranged that the two 
commanders should meet alone 
and unarmed in the presence 
of both armies to discuss if 
battle could be avoided, Shivaji 
is said to have disembowelled 
Afzul Khan when embracing 
him by means of a glove 
having sharp steel blades at- 
tached to the fingers, and 
known as the “ Tiger’s Claw.” 
This threw the Muhammadan 
host into confusion, and was 
the signal for the Maratha 
attack. 

The power of Shivaji subse- 
quently aroused the jealousy 
of the Brahmins, and they 
strove repeatedly to crush the 
State founded by him. Its 
extent was greatly reduced 
under his successors, and its 
independence was not finally 
established until one of his 
descendants won a brilliant 
victory over the trained troops 
of Scindhia, led by European 
officers. 

Not content with striving to 
destroy the temporal power of 
the Chhatrapatis, the Deccan 
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Brahmins attempted to reduce 
them and all Marathas to the 
status of “‘Sudras.” They de- 
nied to Shivaji his right to call 
himself a Kshatriya, though 
the word Maratha denoting 
his caste and origin was de- 
rived from an ancient word 
signifying Kshatriya. They re- 
fused him the Vedokta rite, or 
Hindu rite of the Vedas, re- 
served for the two highest 
castes; they admitted his 
bravery, but maintained his 
success was due to the blessings 
of the Brahmins; they stated 
in fact that he was a Sudra, 
the servant, if not the slave, of 
the Brahmin. « Nevertheless 
Shivaji’s claim to Kshatriya- 
ship was admitted by the Brah- 
mins of Benares, and the Ved- 
okta rite was performed at his 
coronation despite the Deccan 
Brahmins. 

With the overthrow of the 
Peishwa’s power by the British 
in 1818, Kolhapur was freed 
from the fear of armed conquest 
directed by the Brahmins, but 
not from their enmity. In 
order to reduce the Chhatra- 
patis to a position of inferiority, 
the Brahmins endeavoured to 
establish themselves as the vir- 
tual rulers by monopolising all 
the State offices and emolu- 
ments. 

Various causes combined to 
render their efforts successful. 
Intrigue and misrule in the 
’ State led to Brahmin ascend- 
ancy; discontent and indebt- 
edness eventually occasioned 
armed intervention by the Brit- 
ish, and the powers of the 
ruler were considerably cur- 
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tailed. During the unfortunate 
succession of minorities prior 
to 1883, the administration was 
carried on under the superin- 
tendence of Political Agents, 
and the power of the Brahmins, 
who held the monopoly of 
education, waxed ever greater 
in the State as outside of it, 
under the British policy which 
aimed at non-interference in 
religious matters. 

The dispute as to the Vedokta 
rite was never allowed to drop, 
but during the period of min- 
orities there was no representa- 
tive of the Chhatrapati family 
capable of raising the question 
until it was forced upon the 
Maharajah in 1900. 

The upbringing and educa- 
tion of the young Rajah re- 
ceived the careful consideration 
of his father and of Govern- 
ment. From the former he 
inherited the spirit of loyalty 
to the British. 

Mr Fraser, I.0.8. (now Sir 
S. M. Fraser, K.C.8.1.), was 
appointed his tutor and guard- 
ian to supervise his education 
while a minor, and remained 
his lifelong friend. His train- 
ing and friendship proved of 
the highest value, and under 
his direction extensive tours 
were undertaken, and the prin- 
cipal places of historical and 

religious interest in India were 
visited. Mr K. H. Gokhale, 
a broad-minded Brahmin of 
enlightened views, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Tutor. He 


was succeeded by Mr Sabnis, 
a@ non-Brahmin, who later on 
became his Chief Minister and 
adviser. 
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The young Prince gave evi- 
dence of his characteristic cour- 
age and independence during 
this period, when pressed on 
all sides to conform with a 
wish of his father’s that he 
should complete his education 
in England. Convinced that 
what his people most desired 
and needed after the long period 
of minorities was the presence 
of their ruler among them, and 
that he should establish his 
own position before undertaking 
lengthy foreign visits, he started 
off by himself to seek an inter- 
view with Lord Harris, then 
Governor of Bombay, and 
represented his own views 80 
forcibly that the latter con- 
curred, and the visit was post- 
poned. 

The first years of rule were 
devoted to establishing his own 


position and authority, a task 
far more difficult than any one 
unacquainted with conditions 
in an Indian State would im- 
agine, calling for much tact and 


resolution. Lord Harris had 
impressed upon him before his 
investiture the necessity of 
thinking out his own system 
of government, and with the 
wise advice of Mr Fraser, of 
whose assistance he was now 
deprived, His Highness selected 
Mr Sabnis as his Diwan, or 
principal Minister. 

A less earnest and energetic 
young man might well have 
acquiesced in the existing order, 
have devoted himself to plea- 
sure, and avoided stirring up 


trouble on thus entering on his _ 


wealth and position. In doing 
80 he would only have followed 
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the example of many Indian 
Princes. But not so Shahu 
Chhatrapati. 

From the first he had decided 
to employ suitable educated 
men of the non-Brahmin classes 
in his service. The first such 
appointment to a post of lesser 
importance was at once opposed 
by the Chief Judge, a Brahmin 
of great influence, and formerly 
a close friend of his father’s. 
Other similar cases occurred, 
caste difficulties and intrigue 
arose Over every attempt to 
introduce non-Brahmins, and 
on several occasions the Agency 
intervened. He had to struggle 
hard and long to assert his 
own authority over the forces 
exerted to gain the mastery 
over him, and passed many 
anxious days. Eventually he 
won through, and by 1899 he 
had changed the entire per- 
sonnel connected with the ad- 
ministration. 

But if he had been successful 
in creating a Ministry of his 
own choice, he had already 
begun to incur the criticism of 
the Brahmin Press, actuated 
by sectional motives and 
alarmed that he was set on 
disputing Brahmin ascendancy. 
At first it was suggested that 
he was merely a tool in the 
hands ofintriguers. His Durbar 
was blamed, and he was warned 
that such a fight would end 
disastrously for himself and 
his State. As time went on 
these attacks became more 
virulent. 

But with a wisdom and tact 
that would have done great 
credit to a far more experi- 
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enced ruler, he pursued his 
way undeterred. Early in 1895 
he gained his first important 
success in the restoration by 
Government of full judicial 
powers in his State, including 
that of capital punishment. 
In conferring these powers, 
Lord Sandhurst, the new Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, placed on 
record the improvement that 
was already visible in the ad- 
ministration. In this year also 
Lord Sandhurst, by order of 
Her Majesty, conferred on him 
the C.C.8.I. 

Sir Shahu evinced early signs 
of his liberal ideas on the sub- 
ject of caste. While scrupulous 
over all details of his own re- 
ligion which he regarded as 
essential, he did not hesitate 
to mix freely on informal terms 
with men of all castes, and so 
gained a first-hand knowledge 
of the needs of the peasantry 
and their ways of thought. 

He introduced various im- 
portant reforms, abolishing the 
system by which supplies could 
be raised compulsorily in vil- 
lages, arranged easy loans for 
cultivators, and granted more 
extensive grazing rights in State 
forests. He initiated the cul- 
tivation of rubber, and experi- 
mented in that of tea and coffee. 
He instituted an asylum for 
lepers, and promoted other 
laudable undertakings for the 
benefit of the masses. From 
the first he interested himself 
in anything concerning the 
Marathas outside his own State, 
taking a prominent part in 
such activities in Poonah. 

On the 31st of July 1897 


the birth of a son and heir 
was hailed in the State as a 
manifestation that the wrath 
of Providence had at last been 
turned from the ruling house, 

In 1899-1900 Kolhapur guf- 
fered from plague and famine, 
His Highness was among the 
first to offer himself for in- 
oculation in public as an ex- 
ample to others. He person- 
ally directed relief and pre- 
ventive measures, visited plague 
hospitals, expended money lib- 
erally on relief works, and re- 
duced taxation. 

By 1900 he had established 
himself and gained the affection 
of his people. Government 
showed its confidence and ap- 
preciation by conferring upon 
him the hereditary title of 
Maharajah. He had already 
attained one of the objects of 
his ambition in that the pres- 
tige of his State had in great 
measure been revived. 

The Maharajah now felt in a 
position to pursue his other 
and greatest aim of freeing the 
State from Brahmin domina- 
tion, emancipating the back- 
ward and depressed classes from 
caste tyranny, and giving them 
a share in the administration. 

He realised with true insight 
that the first step towards his 
intended reforms lay in the 
promotion of education among 
the masses, and the formation 
of an enlightened opinion 
among all classes and creeds. 
Only by such means could he 
hope to secure capable non- 
Brahmins to occupy offices of 
State, and only by enlightening 
the minds of the masses of 
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Hindus could he secure public 
and religious support in his 
efforts to break down caste 
barriers. His efforts in both 
directions developed with the 
passage of time. 

Although popular education 
had formed a fundamental prin- 
ciple of British policy since 
1833, and progressive attempts 
had been made to extend in- 
struction to all, such measures 
had been necessarily restricted 
by the inveterate prejudices of 
Indians themselves, which im- 
posed on the British a pledge 
of religious neutrality. The 
high-caste Brahmin remained 
the teacher; the “ untouch- 
able’? was the unclean thing, 
condemned by Providence to 
ignorance, to whom knowledge 
was @ sin, and whose presence 
in a village school was con- 
tamination. As a result, the 
facilities offered had been prac- 
tically monopolised by the 
Brahmins themselves. Even 
to-day, when the ancient Hindu 
writings have been reprinted, 
taught by many enlightened 
Brahmins, and translated into 
English, the vast majority of 
the masses remain steeped in a 
State of ignorance and super- 
stition we cannot imagine, es- 
pecially in some of the Indian 
States. 

His Highness acted with com- 
mendable care and foresight. 
He generously ascribed his first 
ideas te two broad - minded 
Brahmins, who had impressed 
on him that great efforts should 
be made to spread education 
among the backward classes. 
He consulted educational au- 
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thorities of all kinds, and re- 
ceived cordial encouragement 
from the Government Director 
of Public Instruction. 

But the Maratha does not 
take kindly to education. With 
far-seeing wisdom the Maha- 
rajah sought successfully to 
enlist the aid of leaders in each 
community, so as to leave each 
caste to itself, encouraging 
them, and always ready to 
lend financia! assistance.’ from 
State funds... He was. most 
ably seconded by his brother, 
the Chief of Kagal, and by Mr 
Sabnis, his Minister. 

In 1901 he opened the Vic- 
toria Institute in Kolhapur for 
one hundred Maratha students, 
the first in a programme which 
by 1920 embraced eleven dif- 
ferent categories among the 
backward classes in his small 
capital, and included Muham- 
madans, Christians, and “ Un- 
touchables.” To the end of 
his life he continued to found 
and endow schools and hostels, 
the latter proving of special 
importance as affording the 
best and cheapest means of 
bringing education within the 
reach of poor students, and of 
supplementing the lack of re- 
ligious teaching in the schools. 
The special value of such hostels 
has now been recognised by 
educational authorities through- 
out India, but nowhere has the 
system been »0 developed as 
in Kolhapur. Even the results 
so achieved did not satisfy 
him, and before his ‘death he 
had introduced free compulsory 
education throughout the State. 

These measures for the edu- 
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cation of the backward and 
depressed classes reacted far 
beyond the confines of his 
State. The Brahmin com- 
munity were not slow to realise 
the danger, and Mr Tilak was 
one of those who endeavoured 
to convince His Highness that 
Mr Sabnis was a traitor, and 
to secure his dismissal. 

In 1902 the Maharajah was 
enabled to issue an order that 
50 per cent of all posts in State 
service should be reserved for 
the backward classes. He ex- 
tended his activities throughout 
Maharashtra, and in 1917, when 
addressing the Maratha Educa- 
tional Conference, he impressed 
upon them that Marathas could 
no longer confine themselves 
to the professions of arms and 
agriculture, but urged on them 
the necessity for engaging in 
trade and commerce, so far 
universally regarded as beneath 
the caste of a Kshatriya. 

“The true preservation of 
knowledge,” he said, “‘is not 
in preserving it as a secret. 
By committing this mistake 
the Brahmins degraded them- 
selves.” Such a reformer could 
not fail to arouse their enmity. 

The religious side of his 
reforms received their first im- 
pulse from an incident at a 
bathing ghat in Kolhapur. The 
Maharajah with his personal 
suite presented himself for a 
certain ceremony, when a Brah- 
min of evil repute insolently 
refused to execute the religious 
observances prescribed at the 
bathing of a Kshatriya, insist- 
ing he was a Sudra. 

His Highness was naturally 
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most indignant at being thy 
branded as a low-caste Pring, 
The old Vedokta controversy 
was raised anew about this 
time by the outcasting of 
much respected Brahmin, who 
had administered the rite to 
@ number of the Maharajah’s 
caste companions. 

All his remonstrances 1. 
mained in vain, and he prepared 
for a struggle. The hereditary 
high priest of his household 
was repeatedly summoned to 
perform the Vedokta rite in 
the palace, but was instigated 
to turn against his master, and 
declined to do so. Eventually 
the Maharajah was compelled 
to suspend his emoluments. 

It is very difficult for us to 
appreciate the courage such 
an act required. It may be 
compared to the burning of the 
Papal Bull by Luther. It 
banded the whole Brahmin 
community of the Deccan to- 
gether to excommunicate him. 
They were the mouthpieces 
of the gods, the dispensers of 
divine favour, and all their 
great influence would be ex- 
erted to setting his subjects 
against him. The Maharajah 
felt he was not fighting only 
for himself but for the whole 
Kshatriya caste of Marathas, 
and he stood in truth for the 
weak among his subjects. The 
Brahmins later on practically 
admitted that they would be 
willing to acknowledge his own 
claim to Kshatriyaship in virtue 
of his position as a Ruling 
Prince; but they denied it to 
the commoners of his caste. 

The high priest contested the 
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authority of the Maharajah 
and his right to attach his 
emoluments. The matter was 
referred in one appeal after 
another, till it was placed 
before the Government of India. 
Meanwhile the dispute raged in 
the State, and the Maharajah 
became more and more im- 
pressed with the bigoted 
tyranny of the Brahmins, and 
with the hopelessness of all 
attempts to emancipate the 
backward classes while the 
former remained supreme. 

In May 1905 the decision of 
Government was given in his 
favour, thus reasserting and 
establishing the Ruling Prince 
as the final authority in re- 
ligious and other disputes in 
his State, and annulling the 
claim of the Brahmins to any 
hereditary rights to emoluments 
attaching to their offices, the 
duties of which they failed to 
perform. 

This result was far-reaching. 
Other Maratha families through- 
out the Deccan were roused to 
claim. and insist on the same 
rites as the Maharajah. The 
boys who received their educa- 
tion in the non-Brahmin hos- 
tels in Kolhapur carried the 
spirit beyond the State, and 
hew centres of non-Brahmin 
Opposition were continually 
forming. The Maharajah him- 
self was no longer willing to 
admit the preponderance of 
the Brahmin, and began to 
contemplate the creation of a 
& new priesthood of the Kshat- 
tiya caste, after the example 
of the Jains. 

He studied the question 
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closely during a number of 
years, investigating the prin- 
ciples and methods of various 
Hindu societies, such as the 
Arya Samaj, the Satya Shodak, 
and Mrs Besant’s Theosophical 
Society. He also studied the 
history of the Reformation in 
Europe. 

A new high priest had been 
installed in 1917. He failed to 
perform his duties satisfactorily, 
supported Brahmin interests 
against His Highness, encour- 
aged the ryots in opposition to 
him, and collected money for 
the political campaign of Mr 
Tilak. Eventually he resigned 
his office. 

The Maharajah then took 
the momentous step of appoint- 
ing a non-Brahmin and a Mara- 
tha as “‘High Priest of the 
Warriors,” as one of an order 
and not of a caste, with no 
hereditary rights, and whose 
successor would be subject to 
the approval of the Durbar. He 
made the selection with the 
greatest care, and was particu- 
lar to base his action on ancient 
scriptures, written by Brahmins. 
His own instructions to the 
High Priest were: ‘‘ Your ideal 
ought to be to do away with 
the middle man between God 
and Man,” thereby emphasising 
that the individual alone 
through his conscience must 
be responsible for his own 
actions to his Creator, and 
could not give that conscience 
into the keeping of a priest. 

He himself showed the great- 
est reverence towards the new 
high priest. In this manner he 
vindicated his right as a Kshat- 
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riya ruler to adjudicate in re- 
ligious as well as in social 
matters, and thus, as he said, 
“it is proposed to break away 
from the Brahmin yoke, and 
rid ourselves of the domination 
of this wily caste.” 

In 1920 he decreed that 
worship and religious rites in 
the temples attached to the 
palace should be carried out 
by Marathas. At the same 
time he started a Vedic School, 
for the training of Maratha 
boys to undertake priestly 
duties in family temples, with 
the object of “ rooting out the 
superstitions which have been 
mixed up with the Vedic re- 
ligion, and to restore the purity 
of the ancient Vedic system.” 

In all this the Maharajah 
again evinced his indomitable 
courage, and he pursued his 
course undaunted by Brahmin 
hatred. He realised that the 
danger lay in future possi- 
bilities as to the weakness or 
otherwise of his successors. He 
took pains that his son, who 
had been partly educated in 
England, should be called on 
personally to investigate abuses 
by the Brahmins, and his son 
was a shrewd observer. The 
importance of this and other 
movements in Hinduism may 
be very great. Time alone 
can decide whether its influence 
will be evanescent. 

Throughout his life Sir Shahu 
gave repeated proofs of his un- 
wavering loyalty to the Crown. 
He inherited this sense from 
his father, and it was confirmed 
by his visit to Europe and 
England, which occurred in 
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1902, when the Vedokta dig. 
pute was at its height. His 
departure at such a time affords 
one more signal testimony of 
his daring spirit. When warned 
by an influential Brahmin that 
a former member of his family 
had died when on such a visit, 
and asked how he dared to 
leave India with the curses of 
the Brahmin community on his 
head, he replied dauntilessly; 
“Let me try now whether the 
curses secure my House better 
fortune than the blessings.” 

He was delighted with his 
reception in England, where he 
was accorded many honour, 
and where he appreciated with 
a broad mind what he saw. It 
was during this visit that he 
issued his famous order, re 
serving 50 per cent of the offices 
of State for non - Brahmins, 
which was described by the 
Brahmins as “‘ nothing short of 
death and destruction of all 
responsible and legitimate hopes 
of Brahmins in Kolhapur State.” 
In this State the Brahmins 
numbered 26,000 out of a 
population of a million. 

The Shivaji movement was 
started in Poonah during the 
early ‘nineties, and at first 
received the sympathy of Gov- 
ernment and the Maharajah. 
It was hoped that the idea 
would prove an inspiration for 
the Marathas, and when 4 
branch club was opened i 
Kolhapur it was welcomed by 
him and the British officials. 

Mr Tilak, a Chitapawan Brah- 
min of Poonah and an irrecon- 
cilable extremist of great influ- 
ence, was quick to realise the 
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bilities of such a Society 
to forward his nefarious political 
campaign. He gained a com- 
manding control over it, and 
perverted the minds of its 
members by his pernicious 
teaching that the act of Shivaji, 
whereby he had slain his enemy 
Afzul Khan and compassed the 
destruction of the Muhamma- 
dans, was an example that 
political ends justify any means, 
including murder. This cult 
was worked largely through 
the schools on the impression- 
able minds of youths, and was 
coupled with sedition, dacoity, 
murder, and outrage. The same 
evil reputation soon extended 
to the Shivaji Club in Kolhapur, 
one of whose objects was found 
to be the raising of funds for a 
national army to fight the 
British. 

The movement had in view 
the re-establishment of Brah- 
min supremacy, and became 
synonymous with hatred of 
the British, The Brahmins 
in Kolhapur were nearly all 
Chitapawans and disciples of 
Tilak, and the Maharajah be- 
came alarmed when unlicensed 
arms were found in possession 
of the members of the club. 

His Highness was brought 
more and more into conflict 
with Mr Tilak, whose interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of 
the State eventually involved 
him in civil and criminal litiga- 
tion. It was principally owing 
to Tilak’s activities that the 
wave of sedition and anarchy 
which swept over India at the 
commencement of the century 
broke over Kolhapur with 
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greater force than over any 
other State. 

In 1898 a Kolhapur Brahmin 
attempted to shoot Colonel 
Ferris, the British Agent. The 
life of the Maharajah was 
threatened repeatedly, and in 
1906 a bomb explosion took 
place, believed to have been 
intended for him. The culprits 
in a series of dacoities were 
ascertained to be Brahmin boys 
connected with Tilak’s move- 
ment. 

The Maharajah endeavoured 
to impress on Government the 
seriousness of the agitation, 
but without much success. He 
personally investigated cases of 
sedition in Kolhapur, and after 
Indian judges had expressed 
their unwillingness to try such 
cases, some of the accused were 
convicted by an English judge. 
His Highness secured the ser- 
vices of British Indian police, 
but had to complain that even 
then prisoners were allowed to 
escape. Two of his own sub- 
ordinate Chiefs were implicated, 
and he curtailed their powers. 
In 1909 the rabid articles which 
appeared in the Bombay Press 
led him to complain that the 
Press Law gave no protection 
in an Indian State, while pro- 
secutions outside it entailed 
prohibitive expense. The Law 
was amended accordingly. 

The aid he gave Government 
at the time was invaluable. 
His actions were appreciated, 
and he was accorded the high 
honour of a salute of twenty- 
one guns. In the Brahmin 
Press he was described as “a 
traitor to Self-Government in 
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India,” and an enemy of 
Swarajya. 

He demonstrated anew his 
devotion to the Crown during 
the Great War. He subscribed 
liberally at the outbreak from 
his limited resources. He 
offered his sons for service, 
and volunteered himself, ex- 
pressing his willingness to per- 
form even menial duties. 

One act redounded notably 
to his honour and proved his 
ascendancy throughout Maha- 
rashtra. When the Maratha 
soldiers besieged in Kut re- 
fused from caste scruples to 
eat the flesh of horses and 
mules, the Chhatrapati Maha- 
rajah petitioned Government 
that he might be sent in an 
aeroplane to Kut to reason 
with them, to eat such meat 
in front of them, and thus by 
his example to encourage them. 
When this offer could not be 
entertained he wrote them a 
stirring appeal, exhorting them 
for the honour of the Maratha 
race to do so unhesitatingly, 
and assuring them that they 
would suffer no caste penalties. 
This appeal effected its purpose, 
and assisted these gallant men 
to prolong their resistance. 

His Highness asked to be 
sent to care for the wounded ; 
but his health was now failing, 
and his doctor would not agree. 
He turned his attention then 
to recruiting, in which he was 
most successful. He placed 
barracks and sanatoria at the 
disposal of Government for 
the wounded, and took personal 
interest in their welfare. 

When the Prince of Wales 


visited Poonah, the Maharajah 
frustrated the efforts of the 
hostile Brahmins and non-op. 
operators to render the visit 
a failure by enforcing a hartal 
or strike. His Highness called 
on his subjects and the Mara 
thas generally. Enthusiastic 
crowds assembled in Poonah, 
and the Maharajah, contrary 
to the wishes of the responsible 
Officials, personally led the 
Prince on foot among the non- 
Brahmin masses, from whom 
the latter received a splendid 
and spontaneous welcome. For 
his courageous action on this 
occasion His Highness received 
the cordial thanks of the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. 

As time went on and Brahmin 
opposition became more bitter, 
the Maharajah’s views on caste 
and the evils of the Hindu 
social system became more pro- 
nounced. The condition of 
the ‘“‘ untouchables ” appealed 
to him particularly, and he 
extended the sphere of his 
activities. 

There is no parallel in Europe 
or indeed among mankind to 
this ‘“‘ untouchable ” question. 
Caste has been regarded by 
some as the great safeguard of 
social tranquillity, and there- 
fore as indispensable to the 
progress of certain arts and 
industries of the Hindus. But 
slavery is generally accepted 
as the worst form of injustice 
the world has known, and the 
‘“‘untouchability ” of caste is 
worse than the worst form of 
slavery. Hindus call the “ un- 
touchables ” Hindus, and resent 
the attempts of Muhammadans 
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and Christians to class them 
as outside the Hindu fold, yet 
they themselves treat “ un- 
touchables ”’ as less than human 
peings. They are consigned 
to live in the filthiest part of 
the village, where no Hindu 
would ever think of living. 
They are not allowed within 
the limits of the temples of 
gods which are Hindu gods. 
They are not allowed to draw 
water from the public wells ; 
they must not enter rest-houses. 
They may die of thirst, but 
must not touch the village tank 
or pool. Even for the most 
menial service they may not 
enter the Hindu household. 
Their very touch is sin, to be 
expiated by washing not only 
the body but the clothes. Their 
chief duty is with the dead 
beasts of the village, to bear 


them away and feed on them, 


working on their skins. They 
are at the beck and call of 
every Official without remun- 
eration.? 

That this was not the original 
design of the caste system is 
proved by history. Colebrook, 
one of the highest authorities 
on Indian matters, writing in 
1798, points out that any person 
unable to earn a subsistence 
by the exercise of his profession 
may follow the trade of a lower 
caste or even a higher. “ Daily 
observations show even Brah- 
mins exercising the menial pro- 
fession of a Sudra.’”’ 2 

The Maharajah recognised 
that the removal of these deep- 
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rooted prejudices must be a 
task for Hindus themselves, 
but that the British Govern- 
ment for the first time in 
centuries had paved the way 
for the emancipation of the 
outeastes. In addressing a 
Maratha Conference at Nasik, 
the home of Deccan Brahmin- 
ism, he said boldly: ‘“‘I have 
only one message. Be not 
short-sighted. To dissolve castes 
is a necessity. To uphold them 
is a sin. They are an obstacle 
to advancement. To abolish 
enmity, we must first abolish 
caste. Let us then abolish it, 
and be one.” 

The memorable pronounce- 
ment of the British Govern- 
ment on the 20th of August 
1917 ushered in a new era in 
Indian politics. Indians were 
invited to look forward to as- 
suming themselves the real re- 
sponsibilities and burdens of 
government. 

The Maharajah fully appre- 
ciated the importance of this 
announcement. He _ realised 
that orthodox methods would 
never induce the Brahmins to 
alter their attitude, and he 
feared lest under the Reforms 
they would recover their waning 
influence. In this he was soon 
proved correct. 

The Montagu measures gave 
a great impetus to the Brahmin 
movement throughout the Dec- 
can and Madras. An Indian 
asserted that the masses would 
prefer a Brahmin oligarchy to 
British bureaucracy; it be- 





1 Professor A. B. Latthe, an enlightened non-Brahmin. 
2 « Life and Essays of H. T. Colebrooke,’ i., p. 104. 
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came evident the Brahmins 
contemplated a return of their 
power, and were ready to assert 
their privileges and teaching. 
This Mr Montagu seemed in- 
capable of understanding. 

The non-Brahmin movement 
therefore also received a politi- 
cal turn, and the overthrow of 
Brahmin domination became 
the first object of the Maha- 
rajah’s life. His support of 
the Arya Samaj Society, the 
installation of a non-Brahmin 
High Priest, the creation of 
the Vedic School, and his in- 
creased interest in the depressed 
classes movement were all the 
immediate result. 

He extended his activities 
more and more beyond his own 
State. ‘“‘I am not here as the 


Ruler of a State,” he said in 
Madras, “‘but I am here as 


the friend and servant of mil- 
lions of my countrymen, whose 
condition will excite the pity 
of any one who claims a human 
heart.” 

He contributed largely to- 
wards the extension of the 
“Miss ©. Clarke” hostel for 
*‘ untouchables,” founded by 
the American missionaries, for 
whom he entertained a great 
admiration. He tried toemploy 
“untouchables” in hitherto 
closed capacities, but, owing 
to their lack of education, 
had to content himself with 
their use in his own household, 
where they acted as coachmen 
and elephant drivers, popu- 
larly exalted occupations. He 
gave swords to some to wear 
on State occasions, thus allow- 
ing them to appear in public 
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as warriors. By so doing he 
hoped to accustom the people 
to seeing them in new and 
trusted positions. 

He freed all outcastes in 1919 
from rendering compulsory ger. 
vice in villages, and even tried 
to abolish their “ untouchabjl- 
ity’ by promoting them to 
village offices, where they would 
be brought in touch with Brah- 
mins, some of whom they 
displaced. One became Chair. 
man of a Municipality ; others 
were entered as law students; 
the ban on the use by outcastes 
of public water-pipes, tanks, 
schools, wells, and other public 
places was removed ; and medi- 
cal and educational institutions 
were directed to treat the 
depressed classes exactly the 
same as any one else. 

For all this the Maharajah 
was bitterly criticised and vili- 
fied, but his reply was: “I am 
@ sportsman; my intention 
is that the ‘ untouchables’ 
through law shall have all the 
professions of State throw 
open to them, that they may 
learn to think themselves a8 
good as other men.” 

But more than any other 
way he acted by setting a per 
sonal example. He moved 
about Maharashtra openly eat- 
ing and drinking at the hands 
of ‘‘ untouchables.” In 1920, 
at the ‘‘ Untouchables Confer- 
ence,” he publicly invited one 
of them to dine with him—the 
high-caste Ruling Prince of 
the most important State i 
Bombay. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for those without 
direct knowledge of India to 
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imagine what this meant. Be- 
fore his death he had estab- 
lished close relations with the 
leaders of the depressed classes 
in Madras. 

The work he did for these 
classes has been rightly de- 
scribed as stupendous, and 
among his many beneficent 
activities there is none which 
entitles him to so high a place 
of honour. 

His Highness’s views on Self- 
Government for India are of 
much interest and value at 
the present time. He described 
himself as a Home Ruler at 
heart, and was anxious to 
extend Self-Government to his 
‘subjects in the State as soon 
as he thought them fit for it. 
But he realised facts. “I 
would hesitate to make any 
constitutional changes in the 
direction of the Reforms,” he 
said, “until the general level 
of education has risen among 
the masses, and is at least par- 
tially equalised with that of 
the higher classes.’ 

Most Indian Princes regarded 
the Indian States as a separate 
and independent entity in India. 
The Maharajah totally dis- 
sented, and endeavoured to 
impress on them that their 
States must be influenced by 
British policy in the territories 
round them. He regarded the 
States as a Province, which in 
the Constitution had to be 
co-ordinated in Imperial and 
All-India questions. So long 
a8 Whitehall controlled the 
Government of India, the ruling 
Princes might hold aloof; but 
once this government was 
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modified to meet aspirations 
for representative government 
and Delhi took charge, the 
Indian Princes must consider 
the currents of democratic 
thought in India. 

With the changes which took 
place in these Provincial Gov- 
ernments, he asserted the claim 
of the Indian States to come 
directly under the Central Gov- 
ernment, and this was con- 
ceded. 

Sir Shahu was very conscious 
of the awakening in India which 
must follow on the war, and 
that Indian Princes would no 
longer be regarded as godlike. 
The young generation of Princes 
must be taught how to govern, 
and be educated like gentlemen. 
He did not approve altogether 
of the College for the sons of 
Chiefs and Princes. The educa- 
tion of children should be in 
the hands of their parents. If 
boys were handed over entirely 
to Europeans, they would grow 
up estranged from their own 
people. He wished such young 
Princes brought up in contact 
with English boys, but also in 
touch with the lower classes of 
Indians. 

His Highness insisted that 
the British should not allow 
their hands to be tied by the 
non-co-operators. “The s80- 
called Home Rule Party,” he 
said, “is not in touch with 
the masses, nor have they any 
sympathy for them. All they 
want is power themselves. .. . 
The non-Brahmins are suspi- 
cious of these so-called Brah- 
min leaders, afraid lest if power 
again gets into their hands 
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they will attempt to bring 
back to life the old Brahminical 
régime. The Brahmins are 
afraid lest under British rule 
the non-Brahmins may claim 
an equality with them.” And 
again: “If the new Reforms 
put power solely into the hands 
of the Brahmins, then woe 
betide the backward classes. 
Heaven alone can help them.” 

He was regarded by many 
as an enemy to Self-Govern- 
ment, but he believed the 
diarchical system would not 
work. “Gifts of democratic 
Government,” he said, ‘‘ may 
be made or withheld by Parlia- 
ment, but this is not the 
growth of democracy in India. 
The true and indispensable con- 
ditions of a really stable Indian 
democracy are mass education, 
the reduction of the differences 


in higher education between 
the Brahmins and the back- 
ward and depressed commun- 
ities, and the cultivation of a 
spirit of tolerance among the 


various communities, if not 
the total destruction of the 
caste barriers.” 

But nearly all the men who 
are leading the Nationalist 
movement in India to-day, even 
if they desire to mitigate such 
evils as “ untouchability,” are 
concerned to defend the caste 
system. There is a conspicuous 
lack of that humanitarian spirit 
which can alone right social 
wrongs and redress the griev- 
ances of the helpless. The 
leaders of Indian thought are 
very well satisfied with them- 
selves and their country in all 
things save political status. 
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Allusion has been made ty 
His Highness as a sportsmap, 
On one occasion, when p 
a boar by himself, he followed 
the latter into a river in 
and only reached the opposite 
side with difficulty. On another, 
he killed a tiger with his hounds 
in a sugar-cane brake, wher 
he had been brought to bay, 
Only one old muzzle-loading 
gun and two spears could be 
collected in the nearest village; 
but armed with these, and ae 
companied by his dog-boys and 
one or two villagers, he entered 
the tall dense crop to make an 
end of the animal. 

The Maharajah died as he 
had lived. He had been in 
failing health for some years, 
but refused to take rest. He 
contemplated his end calmly, 
with the same invincible cour 
age and high moral and re 
ligious conviction that he had 
displayed throughout his life 
His last words were reported 
to have been: ‘‘I am ready 
to go. I have no fears. Good- 
bye all.” 

For the first time on record 
the obsequies of a high-caste 
Hindu Prince were performed 
by the Maratha students of the 
Shivaji College ; this was done 
by his own express desire, and 
was concurred in by his rela 
tives. No greater testimony 
could have been adduced to the 
reality of his life’s work, and 
the steadfastness of his own 
faith. ‘The hitherto essential 
offices of the Brahmins were 
dispensed with, emphasising #0 
all his belief that man’s hope 
of salvation did not lie in the 
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Brahmin, but that the only 
intermediary between him and 
his Creator was the Divine 
gift of conscience, which the 
Hindu priest had usurped. 
Thus in his death once more, 
as in his life, the Chhatrapati 
Maharajah set his country- 
men an example such as no 
Kshatriya Prince had ever set 
before. 

The mourning throughout the 
State bore evidence of the affec- 
tion and honour with which he 
was regarded. Only by the 
Brahmins was he hated, whom 
he had fought ruthlessly, un- 
relentingly, and incessantly. 
And why? Because he strove 
to destroy the Colossus of 


Brahmin domination ; to eman-~ 


cipate the less fortunate of his 
countrymen, and to admit them 
to a share in the administra- 
tion of their own State; to 
purify their religion, and to 
deliver them from conditions 
of the grossest ignorance and 
superstition. 

His efforts were thwarted, 
his policy misrepresented,- his 
character vilified, because he 
would not admit the Brahmin 
claim to rule earth and heaven 
and hell. In another country he 
would have been the idol of all 
who hoped for political pro- 
gress; his educational policy 
would have been the inspiration 
of countless emulators; his 
liberalism in social matters 
would have heralded the dawn 
of @ new era. But not so in 
India. 

Like other great reformers, 
he was inspired by a high 
purpose, but brought to its 
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accomplishment breadth of 
vision and other qualities which 
have been the privilege of few 
among mankind. In his de- 
cisions he showed great wisdom, 
and in his actions great patience 
under provocation, bearing no 
malice. He went to see one of 
his Brahmin enemies on his 
death-bed to cheer him up; 
when he heard Mr Tilak was 
ill, he offered the latter his 
own bungalow. His sympa- 
thetic understanding of the 
human mind was stated by 
Sir George Lloyd, when Gover- 
nor of Bombay, to be his 
greatest strength and charm of 
character. 

The Maharajah was essen- 
tially an Oriental ruler, but 
possessed an altruistic sense 
of duty, and never chose the 
line of least resistance or con- 
sidered his own peace of mind 
when championing the cause 
of the depressed classes against 
vested interests. No Indian 
Prince displayed a more large- 
hearted sympathy with every 
class of his subjects, realising 
he was equally the father of 
the low caste and the high 
caste, the Muhammadan and 
the Christian. Simple in his 
tastes, he loved his one wife 
and brother dearly, and pro- 
vided an example of ideally 
happy family life. 

In his political as in his 
religious ideas he was far in 
advance of his age. A great 
patriot, he believed in his 
countrymen; but he realised 
how far they had to go before 
they could be fit for repre- 
sentative government. He 
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looked on the bondage of the 
depressed classes as the greatest 
obstacle to progress, and be- 
lieved that before Indians could 
aspire to Nationalism they must 
rise superior to religious differ- 
ences, and that the twice-born 
castes among Hindus must vol- 
untarily sacrifice their ancient 
privileges, as did the Samurai 
in Japan. 

He believed firmly in the 
British connection, and was 
grateful for the many benefits 
it had conferred on India. He 
was uncompromising in his atti- 
tude towards sedition, in which 
he saw the hand of the Brah- 
min struggling to maintain his 
ascendancy. His Highness’s 
untimely death at thirty-eight 
years of age was a loss to 
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India’ and the Empire whieh i 
is hard to estimate; it is 
be measured not only by what 
he achieved, but by the magni. 
tude of that which remains t 
be done. 

Will his work live? Time 
only can show. Preachers of 
reform have appeared in India 
from time to time of many 
different types and of a var 
iety of castes; scholars and 
sages ; saints, poets, and lover 
of their fellow-man; but never 
before a Ruling Prince. He 
kindled a torch in the Maratha 
country which will never be 
extinguished, and his name 


will not be forgotten among the 

people he loved and served. 
In this is established his 

claim to true greatness. 








THE 


OnE of Germany’s chief sea 
heroes in the Great War was 
Weddigen, the submarine com- 
mander who sank the cruisers 
Hogue, Cressy, and Aboukir in 
one action. Ultimately he met 
with a sailor’s death when his 
ship was struck by the Dread- 
nought, heaved up on the tre- 
mendous rushing ram just long 
enough for the number U 29 
to be read before she slid off 
and sank to the bottom of the 


82. 

In the winter of 1914-15 the 
lith Division was in training 
at Grantham, and I was a very 
junior officer in the 6th Bat- 
talion of the East Yorkshires. 
In February an operation took 
me to a hospital in London, 
and when at last they let me 
out again, I made for the Scilly 
Islands to spend what seemed 
likely to be the last holiday 
this side of heaven in the place 
that most nearly approaches it 
on earth. 

At that time enemy sub- 
marines infested the Channel 
a8 sharks infest the lovely lanes 
between coral islands, and I 
found myself the only visitor 
in the hotel—a happy situa- 
tion, for it brought one into 
more familiar contact with the 
friendly islanders, and I well 
remember how I, a subaltern 
of afew months standing, took 
part in a warlike meeting of 
the Boy Scouts with quite a 
good reproduction of the valor- 
ous air natural to the General 


U 29. 


who commanded my Division. 
But real war was coming nearer 
to the peaceful islands, and 
on 12th March 1915 the first 
shots were fired. 

I was at breakfast when the 
news arrived, and an excited 
maid-servant burst in to say 
that a submarine was attack- 
ing a ship off Peninnis Head. 
Every one ran to some coign 
of vantage to view the battle, 
and I hobbled up the steep 
path, past the Star Castle built 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and on through the heather to 
the highest point of the Garri- 
son, where there stood a group 
of islanders who watched silent- 
ly and intently the opening of 
the drama. 

From this high place the 
clustered islands could be seen 
spread around us; and on 
many of their carns and crags 
were perched small groups of 
their sea people, sailors to a 
man and woman (though they 
do grow flowers for a living), 
who stood like gulls upon the 
rocks, and gazed across the 
sea to the south-east. 

I looked where they pointed, 
and saw the smoke of a burn- 
ing ship. Some one said she 
was the Indian City, and that 
her cargo was cotton. How 
they knew I did not ask, for 
these watchers of the sea know 
ships as we know the people 
of our street. No one wished . 
to talk, and their faces looked 
thin and fierce, as the faces of 
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dogs that sight their enemy. 
We could see everything that 
happened perfectly clearly, but 
we were absolutely powerless 
to do anything but watch. 

Great clouds of smoke rose 
billowing into the air, and the 
long form of the U-boat lay 
off to windward of her victim, 
watching until her fate was 
certain. Then she drew clear, 
and we saw that she had taken 
the Indian City’s boats in tow, 
and was approaching the islands 
with them. Later on we heard 
that the German commander 
had behaved well to the crew 
of the ship he burned, and had 
offered to tow them to safe 
waters near St Mary’s Sound. 
It is pleasant to record that, 
on his last voyage, Weddigen 
made war with something of 
old-time chivalry. 

But now the scene changed ; 
and we upon the hill - top, 
whence men had seen the 
Spanish Armada sweep up- 
Channel, saw two small ships 
come rushing out from the 
harbour behind us, like terriers 
that run from a yard to engage 
an enemy. One behind and a 
little wide of the other, they 
tore through the channel be- 
tween us and the island of 
Gugh at their top speed, and 
it was none too great, for they 
were drifters built for fishing 
and not for war. They sped 
down St Mary’s Sound, and 
when he saw them, so we were 
told, the German commander 
shouted to his captives that 
-he would bring them nearer 
so that those fishing-boats could 
take them in tow in his place. 


But in another minute the 
drifters unmasked themselves 
and opened fire upon the gub. 
marine at a range where all 
their shots fell lamentably short, 
Whatever chance they may 
have had of sinking the U-boat 
was gone, and, looking back, 
one cannot regret it in a way, 
At the time, however, it made 
us groan to see how helpless 
were these slow fishing-boats 
to close the German to a range 
where their light armament 
could begin to take effect. 

The U 29 slipped her tow, 
and swept in a wide curve to 
the westward, while the drifters 
moved on the inside of the bend, 
and fired round after round 
into the sea between them. 
We saw them pass to the south 
of Gugh, past St Agnes and 
Smith Sound, and beyond the 
Western Isles where the seals 
breed, for from our high place 
each successive group of islets 
lay exposed to view beyond the 
last, and we looked down almost 
as upon a moving model of the 
chase. 

The submarine returned the 
drifters’ fire, but without a hit, 
and in her pride of speed dis- 
dained to submerge before 80 
ill-equipped a foe. To me it 
seemed that the U-boat went 
nearly two feet to the drifters’ 
one. 

Then quite suddenly we real- 
ised that the hunted U-boat 
was hunter too! Fleeing from 
one enemy, she made haste to 
attack another; and for this 
reason had remained on the 
surface, where her speed was 
far greater than when sub 
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merged. Coming steadily up- 
Channel, not far from the Bishop 
Lighthouse, steamed a fairly 
large cargo boat, and the sub- 
marine ran in upon her from 
among the islands. The Head- 
lands, for that was her name, 
saw her peril, and made what 
efforts she could to escape. 
We saw her alter course and 
begin to zigzag furiously, while 
the long dark form of the U- 
boat coursed her as a grey- 
hound courses a hare. Pursued 
and pursuer, they ran nearer 
and nearer to the rocky islands, 
the steamer dodging, and the 
hunter conforming to each 
movement in turn, until at last 
she got her desired position 
and fired a torpedo. “Oh 
God!” cried out a woman, 
as we saw the explosion, and 
@ towering fountain of spray 
shot up into the air beside the 
stricken ship, stood for a mo- 
ment like a white poplar-tree 
growing from her side, and 
then fell back into the sea, 
while a great globular cloud 
of darker coloured smoke mo- 
mentarily obscured our vision. 
Then, satisfied with her work, 
the submarine ran on into safer 
waters, pursued by the drifters 
still, and the crew of the Head- 
lands took to their boats. 

Some stayed to watch through 
glasses the end of the hunt, 
and others went about their 
interrupted business; but the 
Tumour ran that the little 
Iyonesse was getting up steam, 
and would put out to try and 
rescue the Headlands. So I 
went my slow way down to 
the little harbour under the 
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hill, and found that the rumour 
was true. 

At first the captain of the 
Lyonesse refused to allow me 
on board; but his heart soft- 
ened, and when not many 
minutes later we set forth on 
our quest, I was one of three 
fellow-adventurers who sailed 
in addition to the crew of four 
or five islanders. “At your 
own risk!” said the captain 
ominously, but we had never 
supposed it would be otherwise. 
I have never met the other two 
again, and forget their names. 
One was an Italian count, and 
the other a boy from the post- 
office, a clerk, I believe; cer- 
tainly a sportsman. 

The Lyonesse was not built 
for towing, and was not, I 
think, as great as one-tenth of 
the size of the vessel we set 
forth to rescue. Her function 
in those days was to carry the 
trade of the islands between 
St Mary’s and Penzance, high 
piled boxes of daffodils and 
narcissus for the most part, 
and passengers. She was not 
fitted for the adventure, but 
the lure of the smitten ship 
was too strong to be resisted. 
No lives were at stake, except 
possibly ours, for the crew 
had abandoned their ship; but 
there was the tremendously 
strong rescuing instinct of a 
seafaring people to satisfy, and 
there was the powerful incen- 
tive of salvage to be had for 
the taking. The Headlands was 
said to be coming up from 
Spain laden with copper ore, 
and I think she loomed large 
as a Spanish galleon full of 
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treasure. When we got out 
from under the islands there 
was some sea running, and we 
looked in the trough of every 
wave for a periscope to pop 
up, for the submarine had long 
submerged. Noone knew where 
she was, and it seemed not 
unlikely that she might like 
to add the little Lyonesse to her 
mixed bag for the morning. 
Once we had a turn, for we 
gentlemen adventurers at any 
rate took the black bottom of 
a capsized ship’s boat, rolling 
in the valley of the waves, to 
be the huntress breaking sur- 
face ! 

We came up to the Head- 
lands not far from the Bishop 
Rock; and to those who 


thought most of salvage there 
was an unpleasant sort of para- 
site clinging to her huge body, 


for a little fishing-boat had 
attached to her bows some kind 
of a cord, and was pretending 
to tow her. It looked much as 
if a child were to tie a piece of 
pack-thread to a steam-roller 
and try to drag it homeward. 
But the fact was that we were 
not the first to make fast to 
the abandoned ship, and that 
fact would mean sharing the 
loot. After some words, terms 
were come to, or some under- 
standing, and several of our 
crew boarded the Headlands to 
get her in hand for towing. 
The torpedo had hit her amid- 
ships, and there was not the 
smallest hope of starting her 
engines again. I have still 
got a piece of the torpedo 
taken from her engine-room. 
Our skipper hoped to get her 


to follow into the roadstead 
of St Mary’s, where he could 
land her upon some convenient 
sandy beach, but it soon be- 
came apparent that this hope 
must be abandoned. For the 
ship had begun to sink by the 
stern, and it was plain that 
she could not last long enough 
to reach port. Her stern lipped 
the water’s edge, but her bows 
rose high like a cliff and caught 
the wind, and swung slowly 
with the gusts. To tow her 
stern foremost was discussed 
and rejected, for she might 
have gone straight under. In 
the long-run a steel hawser 
was carried from the wounded 
ship to ours, made fast, and 
the return voyage begun. 

Our skipper aimed now for 
the Western Isles, hoping to 
beach the Headlands some- 
where near the tiny island 
Rosevear, or by Crebawethan, 
for somewhere there a sand- 
bank connects one island with 
another, and a ship aground 
upon it might find safe harbour- 
age where she could be patched 
up, or, at any rate, the cargo 
be taken out of her, before gales 
broke her to pieces. Our engines 
struggled bravely with their 
task, but the haunted Head- 
lands would not answer her 
helm. Perhaps her steering- 
gear had been severed by the 
explosion, or it may have been 
that the wind pressed too hard 
upon those cliff-like bows, for, 
do what he would, the captain 
could not persuade the Head- 
lands to move in the direction 
of the islands. She floated, 
and she moved upon the face 
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of the waters, but she refused 
to obey his desires. We hung 
on to her for hours. We would 
start ahead, and then gradually 
she would slide away from us 
like @ paravane until our small 
ship was pulling almost at 
right angles to the direction 
of her progress. We scored 
wide circles in the seas around 
that lonely lighthouse, and we 
left miles and miles of foamy 
wake behind us, but of genuine 
motion towards Rosevear there 
was none at all. 

On top of her cargo of copper 
the Headlands had taken in 
crates of oranges, and the men 
aboard her broached these and 
threw us catches, which we 
ate; and then, sudden as a 
shooting star, tragedy sprang 
among us, missed us by inches, 
and was gone; and our work 
was to begin over again. For 
the steel cable parted, and its 
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loose end flew back like a piece 
of catapult elastic. Fortunately 
it parted at our end, for where 
it smote its coils against the 
bows of the Headlands they 
bit a serpentine scar into her 
iron side that showed how it 
would have swept our low deck 
of all in its path had it broken 
that end instead of this. 

Once again we made fast, 
with a spring of manilla rope 
bent on to the hawser this 
time ; and once again we towed 
that bewitched ship in circles 
about the sea. Lower she sank, 
and lower. Water splashed into 
her stern; and at last our 
skipper most reluctantly ordered 
her prize crew off her, and we 
let her go as twilight closed in, 
just before she sank, carrying 
with her the copper ore from 
Spain, and, perhaps, a castle 
from that same romantic coun- 
try. 


























Sim WILLIAM JoOYNSON-HIcKS 
aspires to be the maiden aunt 
of Great Britain. He is deter- 
mined to make us all virtuous 
with his own virtue. He pro- 
poses to reach this doubtful 
end by telling us not what to 
do, but what not to do. You 
mustn’t do this, you mustn’t 
do that, says he, in the sad 
tone of the maiden aunt. There 
is nothing you shall do; you 
will reach the summit of virtue 
by refraining. It is but a 
negative process in which the 
simple Home Secretary puts 
his faith, and from negation 
no magnanimity, no spirit of 
adventure ever came. 

Narrow though his outlook 
upon life and morals may be, 
Sir William is supremely con- 
fident in his power to mould 
what he calls “‘ this great coun- 
try of ours” to his will. He 
has won a triumph, he thinks, 
“in our parks and public 
places,” in which it has been 
his duty to put down “immoral 
and disgusting behaviour.” 
Some there are who believe 
that he and his predecessors 
have not done well in convert- 
ing what was once a place of 
pleasant resort into a danger- 
zone of blackmail and false 
charges, a zone which no wise 
man would ever penetrate with- 
out an escort. And it is evident 
that he sees in literature a 
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mere variant of the public 

parks, and he thinks that he 
can cleanse it by the same 
method. In the near future, 
he warns us, he may have “to 
deal with immoral and disgust- 
ing books.’’ He is a bold man, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, and 
he believes himself, ingenv- 
ously, fit for any enterprise. 
If his whole career did not 
prove him singularly unfit for 
the censorship of books, the 
piece of cant with which he 
announces his intention proves 
that he has never given 4 
thought either to the purpose 
of literature or to the proper 
method of its control. ‘‘ There 
must be some limit,”’ he says, 
“to the freedom of what a man 
may write.” There must be— 
that is true enough, but that 
limit is so well defined, as we 
shall presently see, that it 
presents no difficulty. It is 
not, however, the limit which 
Sir William has in mind. 
“That freedom,’ he adds, “in 
my view must be determined 
by the question as to whether 
what is written makes one of 
the least of these little ones 
offend.” 

Sir William, in truth, would 
put all literature to the test 
of the nursery, the place which 
the books he regards as dis- 
gusting should never reach, 
and thus he sets up, at the 
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outset, a ludicrously false stan- 
dard. If any of the books 
which have gained the dis- 
approval of our austere Home 
Secretary ever penetrated into 
a well-conducted nursery, the 
parents would be severely 
to blame. But the least of 
these little ones would not be 
damaged by their parents’ care- 
lessness and indiscretion. They 
would be protected from harm 
by the triple brass of their 
innocence. There is a passage 
in ‘David Copperfield,’ evi- 
dently autobiographical, which 
shows what Dickens thought 
aboutthe matter. ‘‘Myfather,”’ 
thus the passage runs, “ had 
left a small collection of books 
in a little room upstairs, to 
which I had access. ... From 
that blessed little room Rod- 
erick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 


Humphry Clinker, Tom Jones, 


Gil Blas . . . came out a glor- 
ious host to keep me company. 
They kept alive my fancy, and 
my hope of something beyond 
that time and place... and 
did me no harm ; for whatever 
harm was in some of them was 
not there for me; I knew 
nothing of it.” Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks does not believe 
in the immunity from harm of 
“the least of these little ones,”’ 
and therefore, lest books which 
he thinks “ disgusting,” and 
which were not intended to 
teach them, should come into 
their hands, he would make it 
impossible that even their 
elders, who are not likely to be 
Made to offend by printed 
words, should ever read them. 
Nothing daunted, Sir William 
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sets up as a censor of literature, 
without understanding what it 
means. It is a delicate office, 
which had better be left alone ; 
but if it is to be filled, it must 
be filled by a critic not of 
morals but of literature. For 
the detection of ‘ disgusting ”’ 
literature is a problem of 
esthetics, which cannot be 
solved by a policeman. The 
politician, lacking imagination, 
confuses art with life, and would 
bring innocent books before 
the magistrate as though they 
were guilty of the crimes or 
vices that are mentioned in their 
pages. Life may be the material 
of literature, but literature bows 
to its own rules, not to the laws 
of life. And they who rashly 
would censure books cannot 
keep separate in their minds 
literature and experience. They 
ask, in wonder, how this vice 
or that, which they encounter 
in a book, could be permitted 
without protest into their family 
circle. They then put the 
author, hapless man, into the 
dock for the vices or crimes 
committed by his own crea- 
tions, and pronounce his work 
“ disgusting.”” When Flaubert 
was brought into court for 
having written ‘Madame Bov- 
ary,’ denounced as an immoral 
book, the prosecuting counsel 
asked the jury this supremely 
irrelevant question: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,”’ said he, “did Madame 
Bovary love her husband, or 
did she ever try to love him ? ”’ 
In actual experience, no doubt, 
it is right that a woman should 
love her husband. Had Emma 
Bovary loved hers in Flaubert’s 
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imagination, Flaubert would 
have had no story to tell, and 
the comments of the foolish 
prosecutor do not touch even 
remotely the merits or demerits 
of his novel. 

Such was a typical attempt 
made in Paris to censure a work 
of art, and we could not expect 
wiser treatment for men of 
genius in our own country. 
-What has been done in the 
past does not fill us with pride. 
Once upon a time an English 
barrister, eager to send to 
prison a poor and enthusiastic 
bookseller who had reprinted 
at a modest price Urquhart’s 
masterpiece in translation, de- 
scribed Rabelais as ‘“‘a filthy 
priest,” and got the verdict 
which he desired. But the 
folly of a censorship never 
reached a higher point of ab- 
surdity than when that serious 
pedant, Emile Zola, in the 
midst of the Dreyfus agitation, 
was entertained by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the very 
moment when his industrious 
translator was in gaol for the 
sole crime of turning into 
English his dismal annals of 
the Rougon-Macquart. What 
right have we to hope that 
under the stern and joyless 
control of Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks our magistrates and 
policemen would be any wiser 
in their choice of victims or 
in their method of denuncia- 
tion? And has our Home 
Secretary ever said or done 
anything which gives us con- 
fidence in him as an arbiter 
of what is and what is not 
“ disgusting ”’ in literature ? 
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«Indeed, he has never yet, 9 
far as we know, proved himself 
a critic of taste. He did prove, 
in the speech in which he 
threatened to transfer his 
activities from the Parke to 
the Libraries, a pitiful lack of 
understanding. He solemnly 
condemned those people who 
put freedom of speech and writ- 
ing and thought before any- 
thing else in the world. With 
the help of his trusty policemen 
he may shackle speech and writ- 
ing, but how will he imprison 
our thoughts? That task is be- 
yond the power of an autocratic 
Home Office, and we contem- 
plate with little apprehension the 
futile ambition of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks. We cannot, 
however, pass it by in silence, 
for, were it even partly suc- 
cessful, it would involve us in 
a great danger. The wider 
question remains: shall we 
surrender ourselves wholly to 
the policeman? Shall we be 
masters of our own virtue, and 
responsible to ourselves for our 
own actions? If we are to 
bow our heads to Sir William’s 
prohibitions, we may be obe 
dient ; we shall not be virtu 
ous, and virtue, unpractised, 
will die of disuse. 

As we have said, the books 
written for obscenity’s sake, 
books that are no books, pre 
sent neither difficulty nor 
danger. They are already 
known to the police, and cal 
be arrested and suppressed, 
very properly, in accordance 
with existing laws. They are 
manufactured for the degraded 
or the insane, and come into n0 
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competition with the genuine 
books which Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks has it in his mind 
to destroy as ‘‘ disgusting.” He 
does not make it clear whether 
his action is to be retrospective. 
Will he be content to submit 
to censorship only works fresh 
from the press, or will he, 
groping in the past, put 
Petronius and Rabelais, Shake- 
speare and the Bible, Fielding 
and Smollett, under his ban ? 
Indeed, all of these might, in 
the cause of “‘ these little ones,” 
engage the attention of the 
policeman. And they will all 
be read, ancient or modern, in 
the Home Office, no doubt, 
not for the beauty in them, 
not for their wisdom and their 
humour, but in the hope that 
some cause of offence may be 
found in their pages. Against 
the unworthy critics, who read 
books not for delight but with 
a sly and cunning purpose, 
Rabelais warned us nearly four 
hundred years ago. ‘‘ Fly from 
these men,” said he, “ abhor 
them as much as I do, and 
upon my faith you will find 
yourselves the better for it.” 
If, perchance, Sir William 
agrees with the distinguished 
lawyer we have mentioned in 
dismissing Rabelais as a “‘ filthy 
priest,” we would ask him to 
tread Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica ’ 
and learn wisdom. Now Milton 
is a witness who cannot appear 
tainted even in the chaste eyes 
of our Home Secretary, and 
hone has spoken more elo- 
quently than Milton against 
the foolish policy of making 
men virtuous by keeping vice 
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out of their sight. ‘‘I cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloister’d 
virtue,” wrote Milton, ‘‘ unexer- 
cis’d and unbreath’d, that never 
sallies out and sees her adver- 
sary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland 
is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.’’ With a gallant 
sternness Milton condemns the 
foolish policy of prohibition, 
dear to the heart of Sir William. 
“If every action,” he writes 
also in the ‘ Areopagitica,’ 
“which is good or evil in man 
at ripe years were to be under 
pittance, and prescription, and 
compulsion, what were virtue 
but a name, what praise could 
be then due to well-doing, what 
gramercy to be sober, just, or 
continent ? Many there be that 
complain of divine Providence 
for suffering Adam to trans- 
gress, foolish tongues! When 
God gave him reason, he gave 
him freedom to choose, for 
reason is but choosing; he 
had been else a mere artificial 
Adam, such an Adam as he is 
in the motions. We ourselves 
esteem not of that obedience, 
or love, or gift, which is of 
force: God therefore left him 
free, set before him a provoking 
object, ever almost in his eyes 
herein consisted his merit, here- 
in the right of his reward, the 
praise of his abstinence. Where- 
fore did he create passions 
within us, pleasures round about 
us, but that these rightly tem- 
per’d are the very ingredients 
of virtue?” Thus Milton, 
whose authority we place higher 
than the authority of Home 
Secretaries and other sad offi- 
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cers, and we commend the 
wisdom of Milton to Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks’ notice before 
he attempts to carry farther 
his rash project. For the 
future, truly, let Sir William 
temper the arrogance which 
persuades him that all things 
are possible to the policeman, 
by remembering ‘‘ they are not 
skilful considerers of human 
things who imagine to remove 
sin by removing the matter of 
sin.’’ 


The third and fourth vol- 
umes of Colonel House’s 
‘Papers’ (London: Ernest 
Benn) do but intensify the 
mystery of this gentleman’s 
existence. There have been 
other powers behind thrones 
in the course of history, but 
these other powers have pos- 
sessed such brains or intelli- 
gence as justified their employ- 
ment. Now Colonel House 
was playing a part in affairs 
of which he had very scanty 
knowledge. He knew more of 
Texan politics than European. 
Such knowledge as he had was 
blinded by prejudice and a kind 
of pride which exacted a defer- 
ence from others, though he 
held no office and could claim 
no consideration of rank or 
position. He was neither Min- 
ister nor diplomatist. What- 
ever influence he possessed he 
owed to the mere fact that he 
stood behind the throne of 
Mr Wilson, who was unap- 
proachable except through his 
tuyau Colonel House. So 
Colonel House came and went 
as he chose; “sent for” the 


representatives of foreign coup. 
tries as though they were his 
servants ; and enabled Profeggoy 
Seymour to compile a record 
which no Englishman can read 
without displeasure and with. 
out regret that any one should 
be found thus to take advan. 
tage of the mere accident of 
another’s unapproachability. 
When the Americans came 
into the war, they had a very 
imperfect knowledge of or in- 
terest in what was happening 
in Europe. They had been 
told, and they believed, that 
on the Allies’ side the fighting 
had been done by the French 
and Canadians, and that Eng. 
land had stood idly by. They 
dimly divined how the process 
of fighting was carried on, and 
they seemed to think that 
nothing was required of 4 
fighting man except that his 
sentiments should be just. Such 
at least is the impression which 
Colonel House’s ‘ Intimate 
Papers’ give us. We have 4 
picture of a vast number of 
amateurs or children who en- 
tertained large ideas about the 
peace and none about the war. 
They were from the first reso- 
lute to cut up the skin before 
they had killed the bear. Any- 
body, they thought, could kill 
the bear: it was only the deft 
craftsmanship of President Wil- 
son which could be trusted to 
cut up the skin. And it is the 
irony of a sad story that when 
Mr Wilson had hacked the skin, 
or, in other words, had seen 
the peace made or marred 
according to his design, bis 
own country declined to ratify 
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it, and he and the great Colonel 
House might have saved them- 
selves from the months of 
unceasing and interminable 


talk. 

For Professor Seymour’s book 
is a record of talk, talk, talk. 
In one sense America was 
never our Ally; for while 
the other Allies recognised that 
it was their business to tight, 
the Americans were still eager 
to talk. They seemed to have 
turned themselves into debating 
societies, where they discussed 
with any others that were dis- 
posed to come along the terms 
of peace. As early as October 
1917, President Wilson was for 
Professor Seymour “‘ the most 
powerful individual in the 
world.” If this were so, he 
was powerful merely by reason 
of his country’s money, not of 
his country’s achievements. 
Proud of the thought that 
money was in the Treasury, 
he held such language as was 
suitable only for a victorious 
commander riding at the head 
of his army. He “took the 
attitude,” writes the ingenuous 
Professor Seymour, “that the 
peace settlement was too vital 
and touched too many States 
of the world to be left to the 
decision of the great Allied 
Powers themselves.” This is 
& new principle, that peace 
does not belong to the victors, 
to those who have borne for 
four years death and bloodshed, 
but to those who have stood 
by with an easy impartiality 
and been content to hamper 
their ultimate Allies by com- 
Plaining bitterly about the 
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blockade. And who were 
President Wilson and Colonel 
House that they should be 
the best judges of what was 
vital to the many States of 
which war-stricken Europe was 
composed? Moreover, “the 
most powerful individual in 
the world,” and his hench- 
man, had always been more 
than half German in senti- 
ment. “I cannot help think- 
ing,” once said Sir Edward 
Grey with his customary mod- 
eration, ‘‘ that if we had done 
all the things that Germany 
had done in the war, and if we 
had instigated, as Germans 
have apparently instigated, 
criminal plots on American 
soil, American opinion would 
have pushed resentment home 
against us more than it has 
done against Germany.” This 
is perfectly true, and true it is 
that it always seemed the policy 
of the Americans to spare the 
Germans all they could, and to 
protect them against disaster 
in the future by such schemes 
as the freedom of the seas. 
Meanwhile President Wilson 
had talked so much of peace 
that he seemed to believe that 
the essential war lay in the 
United States. Professor Sey- 
mour tells us that ‘‘ President 
Wilson did not want to change 
the centre of gravity from 
Washington to London or 
Paris.” He might wish as he 
could, yet the plain facts could 
not be done away with that 
guns were being fired in Europe, 
and that in Europe men were 
dying in the trenches. It is 
not strange, therefore, that be- 
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tween the President and the 
Colonel on the one hand, and 
the English and French Mis- 
sions on the other, there was 
a fixed gulf. The English and 
French did their best to as- 
sume an interest, which must 
have been a difficult task, in 
academic debates about peace. 
The Americans passed by such 
practical affairs as ships and 
men with a tired disdain. Mr 
Arthur Balfour tried hard to 
explain, in words of one syl- 
lable, the importance of ton- 
nage; and Colonel House in 
reply ‘‘ took up ’’—he is always 
“taking up” this or that— 
the terms of peace. Whenever 
Mr Balfour attempted to stand 
upon the hard ground of reality, 
he was brought off his ground 
by the Colonel asking him 
what was to be the future of 
Constantinople. Truly it must 
- have been very boring, and 
there is one thing manifest in 
these two volumes which we 
can admire without restraint, 
and that is the tact, perfect 
and untiring, of Mr Balfour. 

It was little, in truth, that 
Colonel House got out of Mr 
Balfour, though apparently he 
never succeeded in ruffling him. 
What he said himself is for 
the most part childish. They 
lunched together, for instance, 
on 13th May 1917, and had, if 
the Colonel may be believed, 
*‘a very interesting talk.” “I 
asked him what would be his 
inclination,’ writes Colonel 
House, “in the event if Ger- 
many made a tentative offer 
of peace on the basis of the 
status quo ante. He thought it 


would largely depend upon the 
condition of the U-boat w: 
and also upon the condition of 
Russia, France, and _ Italy.” 
Indeed it would, and the answer 
no doubt seemed quite satis. 
factory to the man who could 
put so foolish a question. Yet, 
in spite of his easy “ idealism,” 
the Colonel could not wholly 
conceal his desire to see, at 
the least expense possible, a 
strengthened American fleet, 
In 1916, when England, single 
minded, was thinking only of the 
war, Colonel House, ill-informed 
as always, believed that “ the 
real difference with Great 
Britain now was that the United 
States had undertaken to build 
a great navy.’ And the Presi- 
dent, equally ill-informed, had 
replied, “‘ Let us build a navy 
bigger than hers, and do as we 
please.” How the President 
harmonised this threat with the 
hatred of “‘ militarism ”’ of every 
kind, which, he said formerly, 
persuaded him to support the 
Freedom of the Seas, we do 
not know. We do know, be 
cause he has told us, that when 
the United States first came 
into the war, Colonel House 
thought he saw a chance of 
getting some of England’s capi- 
tal ships on easy terms. 
While England was at wal, 
and building as many de 
stroyers and light craft a 
possible, the United States saw 
@ chance, in the President's 
words, of building “a bigger 
navy than England’s, and doing 
as it pleased.” The Navy Bil 
passed by Congress in 1916, 
had it been carried into effect, 
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would have given the United 
States a navy second only, or 
even equal, to the navy of 
Great Britain. And then came 
the war to disturb this nice 
calculation of a pacific nation. 
Colonel House, always fertile 
in expedients, saw a way out. 
“Tn talking with Drummond,” 
he wrote on 13th May 1917, 
“T called attention to the 
Allied demand that we build 
submarine destroyers at the 
expense of our major battle- 
ship programme. To do this 
would leave us at the end of 
the war where we are now, and 
in the event of trouble . . . we 
would be more or less helpless 
at sea... . I thought if Great 
Britain would agree to give us 
an option of some of her major 
ships in the event of trouble 

. we could go ahead with 
our destroyers without fear of 
subsequent events.” An en- 
gaging proposal truly! Great 
Britain was to bear the brunt 
of fighting at sea, as she did, 
and then make up the defici- 
encies of the United States 
in case of trouble! The pro- 
posal met with small encour- 
agement, though the Colonel 
“took it up ” with Mr Balfour 
and others, absorbed in the 
prosecution of the war; and 
it remains an eminent specimen 
of Colonel House’s ineptitude. 
That “‘ the control of the seas ”’ 
should be in the hands of any 
other power than the United 
States was intolerable to the 
Colonel, who recognised that 
England’s superiority was due 
to her capital ships. He does 
not explain why England, in 
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case of victory, should be penal- 
ised by the United States, and 
should surrender an efficient 
cause Of her superiority. Even 
the President saw the folly of 
this suggestion, which was re- 
peated from time to time, and 
then dropped into a waste- 
paper basket. Its place was 
taken by “the Freedom of the 
Seas,’’ which, ever since it was 
whispered in the ear of Colonel 
House by a cunning German 
before the war, had filled his 
and the President’s brain. 
Meanwhile, Colonel House 
pursued his conversations in- 
defatigably. In November 1917 
he is doing his best to find 
what was in Lloyd George’s 
mind regarding peace terms. 
Mr Lloyd George’s mind was 
too full of the war to have room 
for peace terms. And at last 
Colonel House, who was so far 
remote from the meaning of 
the war that he thought only 
of the ‘ peace-table,” presided 
over and dominated by “‘ the 
most powerful individual in 
the world,” was obliged to 
confess his failure. ‘“‘I find,” 
he mournfully confesses, “it 
will be useless to try to get 
either the French or British 
to designate terms. Great 
Britain cannot want the new 
Russian terms of ‘no indem- 
nities or no aggression,’ and 
neither can France.” We 
should think not. ‘Great 
Britain at once would come in 
sharp conflict with her colonies 
and they might cease fighting, 
and France would have to 
relinquish her dream of Alsace 
and Lorraine.” These things 
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did not matter to the blessed 
simplicity of the Texan Colonel. 
“We are not embarrassed,” 
said he, “by any desire for 
territory or commercial gain, 
therefore we are in a better 
position to outline peace terms 
than any of the other belli- 
gerents.” Such was his com- 
fortable opinion, that they who 
had suffered were the least 
capable of estimating their 
sufferings or their needs. 

So he and the President 
drew up the terms which they 
proposed, when the time came, 
to force upon Europe. When 
the time of conference arrived 
they had the business, which 
only concerned them at a dis- 
tance, cut and dried. The 
Fourteen Points were there and 
the Covenant. Why President 
Wilson, who represented the 


least of the great Allies, if we 
count achievement by any other 
standard than the standard of 
money, should have presumed 
to dictate terms to the others 


we do not know. We do 
know that he declared that if 
his points were not accepted 
he would not participate in 
the settlement. The spoilt 
child would not play if he were 
not permitted to choose the 
game. Professor Seymour has 
written a chapter which he 
calls “The Triumph of the 
Fourteen Points,” and it re- 


cords no triumph at all. } 
records merely how one of the 
Allies, relying upon his coup. 
try’s wealth, attempted to rob 
those who had borne the burden 
of the fray of the fruits of 
victory. And in this discussion 
Colonel House rose somewhat 
above his own level. Indeed, 
he sadly forgot himself. He 
discovered that the British 
Cabinet had the impertinence 
“to rebel against the Freedom 
of the Seas, and wished to 
include reparations for losses 
at sea.” This was intolerable, 
and not to be borne. And 
Colonel House treated the Eng- 
lish lackeys as he thought 
they should be treated. He 
adopted the same sort of tone 
as when he determined to recall 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice.4 “TI told 
Wiseman,” he boasts, “and 
later to-day told Reading, that 
if the British are not careful 
they would bring upon them- 
selves the dislike of the world. 
...1 did not believe the United 
States and other countries would 
willingly submit to Great 
Britain’s complete domination 
of the seas any more than to 
Germany’s domination of the 
land, and the sooner the Eng- 
lish recognised this fact the 
better it would be for them; 
furthermore, that our people, 
if challenged, would build 4 
navy and maintain an army 





1 We notice in these later volumes that the Colonel revised his opinion of the 
English Ambassador. He describes the man with whom he had threatened to 
break off relations as ‘‘ perhaps the ablest and best-trained member of the 
British diplomatic service.” He says that ‘‘he gave his life for his country % 
though he had been slain on the field of battle.” Remembering the grossness of 
his previous insolence, we decline to believe in the sincerity of this belated 


praise. 
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greater than theirs. We had 
more money, we had more 
men, and our natural resources 
are greater. Such a programme 
would be popular in America, 
and should England give the 
incentive, the people would 
demand the rest.” There is 
the real Colonel House, the 
Jingo unveiled, the hero who 
stands upon the table and 
leads the chorus, ‘‘ We have the 
men, we have the ships, we 
have the money too.” Not a 
bad explosion for one who was 
in the very act of making the 
world safe for democracy, and 
seeing that, militarism having 
been destroyed, equal justice 
should be done to small states. 
We hope that Sir William Wise- 
man and Lord Reading were 
properly impressed. 

_ The end came soon. ‘The 
most powerful individual in 
the world” was not powerful 
enough to get ratified the peace 
which he had attempted to 
dominate, and Colonel House 
himself passed into obscurity, 
leaving behind him the sad 
memory of a superfluous epi- 
sode. 


None who lived through them 
is ever likely to forget the last 
days of July, the first days of 
August 1914. We passed the 
time in anxious uncertainty. 
We knew not what was being 


said by Cabinet Ministers, and 


we could do no™~more than 
hope that we should not break 
the pledge solemnly given to 
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Belgium, or prove disloyal to 
our entente with France. We 
know now from Lord Morley’s 
posthumous ‘Memorandum ’ ! 
that the Cabinet also was un- 
certain and divided. Of this 
uncertainty and this division 
we presently got’ a hint from 
the speech delivered by Sir 
Edward Grey on the last Mon- 
day of our peace. It will be 
remembered by all who on 
that day were in the country 
that the evening paper which 
brought us only the first part 
of Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
convinced us that the Govern- 
ment had renounced its obliga- 
tions, and sent us to bed in 
shame. When in the morning 
we read the last part of the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech, we 
found that he, feeling his way 
cautiously and testing the tem- 
per of the House as he went 
on, had in the end delivered 
an ultimatum to Germany. 
And now we learn from Lord 
Morley’s ‘Memorandum’ with 
what difficulty Sir Edward Grey 
had carried the Cabinet with 
him. It was on or about 
24th-27th July that Sir Edward 
took his colleagues into his 
confidence. “In his own quiet 
way,” writes Morley, “ which 
is none the less impressive for 
being so simple, and so free 
from the cassant and over- 
emphatic tone that is Asquith’s 
vice on such occasions, he 
made a memorable announce- 
ment. The time had come, he 
said, when the Oabinet was 





'*Memorandum on Resignation, August 1914,’ by John Viscount Morley. 
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bound to make up its mind 
whether we were to take an 
active part with the two other 
Powers of the Entente, or to 
stand aside on the general 
European question, and pre- 
serve an absolute neutrality. 
We could no longer defer de- 
cision. Things were moving 
very rapidly. We could no 
longer wait on accident, and 
postpone. If the Cabinet was 
for neutrality, he did not think 
that he was the man to carry 
out such a policy. Here he 
ended in accents of unaffected 
calm and candour.” It is thus 
clear that Sir Edward Grey, 
though he kept his own counsel 
in silence, though he breathed 
no word of his intention to 
France or Germany, was on 
the right side. His strenuous 
simplicity, as Morley calls it, 
set the other side agoing. 


Harcourt instantly set to work 
to organise the opinion of those 
of his colleagues who favoured 


neutrality. Lord Beauchamp, 
M‘Kinnon Wood, Hobhouse, and 
Pease, as well as Morley, were 
among the zealots of peace. 
They already had confidence 
in their number, and Morley, 
tapping Winston Churchill 
on the shoulder, said with 
a solemn gravity, ‘‘ Winston, 
we have beaten you after all.” 
Mr Lloyd George was brought 
over to what Morley considered 
the right side by the news 
communicated to the Cabinet 
by the Prime Minister. Mr 
Asquith informed his colleagues 
that “he had been consulting 
the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
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land, other men of light and 
leading in the City, also cotton 
men, and steel and coal me 

&e., in the North of England, 
in Glasgow, &e., and they were 
all aghast at the bare idea of 
our plunging into the European 
conflict ; how it would break 
down the whole system of 
credit with London at its centre, 
how it would cut up commerce 
and manufacture, they told 
him, and how it would hit 
labour and wages and prices, 
and when the winter came 
would inevitably produce vio- 
lence and tumult.” Mr Lloyd 
George said afterwards that he 
had never believed this non- 
sense. But the nonsense was 
characteristic of the men and 
the moment. Few of the Cabi- 
net seem to have possessed 
foresight or to have excluded 
irrelevancies from their mind. 
Morley feared that, Af Germany 
and Austria were beaten, Russia 
would be predominant in En- 
rope; he thought also that 
Home Rule would be im- 
perilled, and that many other 
fads, which appeared important 
to this one or that in domestic 
policy, would be overlooked. 
By none of the doubters do the 
claims of honour seem to have 
been considered. Even on 3rd 
August the Ministers were still 
discussing uncertainly our obli- 
gation to France and to Belgium. 
The party of peace grew larger; 
and John Burns was staunch 
in his determination to resign. 
Morley was driven by Mr Lloyd 
George and Sir John Simon to 
lunch at)\Lord Beauchamp’s, 
and there was an understand 
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ing that all three were in favour 
of resignation. They were truly 
an ill-assorted collection, and 
loosely held together. It is 
evident that John Morley had 
not a simple faith in their 
professions. Pease had been 
lunching with the Prime Minis- 


‘ter, ‘‘ who begged him to keep 


the conciliabule which he was 
joining ‘out of mischief,’ or 
some such good-natured phrase. 
Pease also argued that Grey 
was never so stiff as he seemed. 
His tone convinced me that 
the Quaker President of the 
Peace Society would not be 
over-squeamish about having 
a hand in Armageddon.” And 
Mr Lloyd George—what was 
he doing in this plot? John 
Morley was naturally perplexed. 
“What exactly brought Lloyd 

among us,’ he wrote, 
“and what the passing com- 
putations for the hour inside 
his lively brain, I could not 
make out.” 

All these comings and goings 
between Lord Beauchamp’s 
house and Downing Street were 
merely a form of bodily exer- 
cise. They were not destined 
to change the face of European 


history. It is improbable that 


the grave conspirators ever 
thought for a moment in terms 
of European history. They 
seem one and all to have been 
deficient in imagination, and to 
have had but a dim idea as to 
what would be the consequences 
of their action or inaction. 
Compared with their resolute 
opportunism, the threat of Ar- 
mageddon appeared a trifling 
matter. Even when the dis- 
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solution of the Ministry was 
probable the sanguine eyes of 
John Morley could see only 
the spectre of a broken party. 
* Would even the break-up of 
the Ministry be less of an evil,” 
he asked himself, “both for 
Liberal principles, and the pros- 
pects and power of the Liberal 
Party, than their wholesale 
identification with a Cabinet 
committed to intervention in 
arms by sea and land in 
Central Europe?” He was 
sure of nothing, not even, 
and here he was justified by 
the event, ‘that the fervid 
tone of the colleagues whom 
he had just left, sincere though 
it was, would last.”” Wherever 
he looked he saw no “‘ standard- 
bearer.” Though the ardent 
protestations of Mr Lloyd 
George and Sir John Simon 
still echoed in his ear, he knew, 
as a matter of hard fact, that 
the power of Asquith and Grey, 
and the “ natural cohesion ” of 
office, would prove too difficult 
for an isolated group to resist. 
That to which he and his 
friends of the moment never 
listened was, a8 we have 
said, the voice of honour 
and duty. They forgot easily 
the debt of duty which they 
owed to Belgium ; they forgot 
the debt of honour they owed 
to France. They knew s0 
little about Germany, which 
John Morley believed to be the 
community in Europe best 
fitted to understand England, 
that they could not picture 
to themselves what Europe 
would be when it had been 
put securely under the heel of 
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Germany. He could hardly 
find his way out of the maze 
of political intrigue. At the 
very last moment “ the motives 
of Lloyd George were still a 
riddle to him.” Lloyd George, 
he wrote, “‘knew that his 
‘stock ’ had sunk dangerously 
low; peace might be the popular 
card against the adventurous 
energy of Winston; war would 
make mince-meat of the Land 
Question.”” At the very crisis 
of our history his mind was 
set upon “ demagogic calcula- 
tions” and the approaching 
election. And when he told 
Mr Lloyd George that he had 
resigned, that amazing poli- 
tician, who had been on the 
edge of resignation himself, 
said: ‘‘ But if you go, it will 
put.us who don’t go in a great 
hole.”” John Morley calls this 
Being 
@ politician himself, he should 
not have been surprised at it. 
Lord Morley and Mr John 
Burns resigned. The others, 
no doubt, talked a vast deal 
about it, and remained behind. 
As for John Morley, he could 
not have done otherwise. He 
had not the war temperament. 
As he said himself, “he was 
not the man to sit in the 
Council of War into which 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet 


“@ singular remark.” 


Musings without Method. 
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was to be transformed.’’ No 
longer capable of service, he 
was resolved from the first to 
go. ‘“‘ What could I look for. 
ward to,” he asks piteously, 
“put everlasting wrestles with 
Winston, without being able 
to contribute a single useful 
word.” He had no illusions 
about himself. He knew and 
said that his days were dwind- 
ling ; he was a notorious peace 
man and little Englander, while 
the others had their lives before 
them, and long issues com- 
mitted to their charge. All 
this is true, and it is to John 
Morley’s credit that, holding 
his views, he never wavered. 
The others, who played with 
peace to this purpose or that, 
have little to congratulate 
themselves about. And as we 
read the story of these eventful 
days, we cannot but be grate 
ful to Grey and Asquith that 
they took the larger view and 
saved their country from the 
risk of a changed Government 
in the midst of a great crisis. 
The country, sounder than its 
ministers, had already seen 
that war was inevitable. Had 
not the Foreign Minister 
followed the country’s lead, 
Germany’s initial success might 
have been far greater than it 
was. 
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